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Ministre de l’Emploi 
_ et de I’Immigration 


Minister of Employment 
and Immigration 


CANADA 


Message from the Minister of Employment and Immigration 


It is my pleasure to present you with the second edition of the counselling handbook, 
Job Futures. This manual offers helpful information on current and future labour market 
conditions for a large number of occupations, together with data on the labour market 
experiences of past graduates. 

Job Futures was created by Employment and Immigration’s Canadian Occupational 
Projection System (COPS), to provide counsellors with occupational information that they 
can use to provide better advice to Canadians on career choices, career changes, and future 
prospects. 

This second edition of Job Futures reflects the growing scope of occupational labour mar- 
ket analysis undertaken by COPS to date and contains a large number of important additions 
to the handbook’s first edition. 

We are committed to helping Canadians, young and old, choose suitable and fulfilling 
careers. As well, we recognize that employers need well trained and motivated employees. 
I believe that the information in Job Futures addresses many of these concerns. 

Many individual Canadians and associations have helped make this handbook possible. 
They reviewed the content and provided valuable comments in their area of expertise, and 
many of them are listed as sources of further information. To all of them, I express my thanks. 

Iam confident that you will find this new edition of Job Futures a valuable tool in making 
the occupational choices you face. 


Benoit Bouchard 
Minister of Employment and Immigration 
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Message from the Minister of State for Youth 


What career should you choose? Each generation of young people has had to wrestle with 
this crucial decision. How do you translate your talents into a rewarding and promising 
career? How do you find the right job that challenges you and meshes with your aspirations? 

The journey from the educational system to the job market has never been easy. It still 
isn't and probably never will be. 

Career counsellors have had special problems of their own. Relevant labour market research 
has been hard to find, often making it difficult for them to advise young people and to 
help with critical decisions. 

This publication can assist the counsellor by making available relevant labour market infor- 
mation that will help individuals make worthwhile career choices. 

The federal government through the Ministry of State for Youth and the Department of 
Employment and Immigration Canada has been analyzing the recent job market and trends. 
Valuable information from this analysis has been incorporated into this publication. 

I have been told by students and vocational guidance counsellors that the first edition 
of Job Futures was a very valuable source of information to assist in career choices. I have 
a commitment to helping young Canadians choose suitable and fulfilling careers, and this 
second edition of Job Futures maintains that commitment. 

Whether you’re a counsellor or a student, or someone interested in changing careers, Job 
Futures will give you an understanding of the choices in the job market today and where 
these jobs are probably going to be by 1995. 


Jean J. Charest 
Minister of State for Youth 


Preface 


Job Futures is a product of the Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS), a labour 
supply and demand information and data bank designed by Employment and Immigration 
Canada. 


The occupational information included in these publications includes projections based on 
information collected and analysed through the Canadian Occupational Projection System 
(COPS). Projections should be interpreted with caution since no one can say with certainty 
what the future has in store. These projections are not predictions of what will necessarily 
happen. Rather, they represent one possible path for occupational requirements. 


Many trade associations, professional societies, unions and industrial organizations are able 
to provide valuable career information for counsellors and students. Some of these organi- 
zations are listed at the bottom of the statistical analysis for each occupational statement 
in Volume Two: Occupational Outlooks. 


However, the listing of an organization does not constitute in any way an endorsement 
or recommendation — either of the organization or of the information it may supply. 


This edition of Job Futures is the second in what is planned as a regular series of publica- 
tions on career outlooks in Canada. It embodies the extent of COPS research to date. Those 
familiar with the first edition will find the information in this second edition substantially 
expanded and improved. To incorporate the additional data and new statistical presenta- 
tions, this edition has been published in two separate volumes. 
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Introduction 


Volume One: Experience of Recent Graduates 


Choosing a career or changing your line of work is a challenge, especially in these uncer- 
tain economic times. There are questions which need answers. What occupations can | enter 
with my educational background? What qualifications do I need to enter a specific occupa- 
tion? What is the job market like? What jobs are sensitive to technological change? Where 
do the best opportunities for me lie? 


Job Futures helps to answer these questions by providing valuable information on the 
educational system and on future occupational labour markets. Job Futures is designed for 
students and educational counsellors as well as for persons interested in changing careers 
or re-entering the labour market. 


In addition to statistical information, Job Futures contains descriptive information on various 
features of occupational labour markets. Representatives of industry, labour, unions, 
provincial governments and education offered their special perspectives. The result is a 
comprehensive view of present and future labour market conditions. 


Volume One of Job Futures concentrates on the link between the educational system and 
the labour market through the analysis of the labour market outcomes for graduates from 
some 100 fields of study at the post-secondary level. Volume Two provides information on 
the current and future labour market situations for specific occupations. 


How Volume One Works 


Volume One answers such questions as: 


¢ What major field of study should I take to prepare best for a job in the occupation 
of my choice? 

What prerequisites do I need to be admitted to this field of study? 

In which provinces is this course offered? 

How long will it take me to graduate? 

Were recent graduates of this field of study able to find jobs when they graduated? 
What sorts of jobs did they find? 

What do past graduates think of their field of study and their current employment? 
Is it better for me to pursue post-graduate studies or to go job-hunting with an under- 
graduate degree? 


Volume One is designed to help people make two kinds of decision about their future 
occupation: what to study and how to go about finding a job. 


Decisions concerning education include: 
¢ choosing the type of institution (trade/vocational, community college, university) 
¢ choosing the level of education (career program, undergraduate, master’s, doctorate) 
e choosing the actual field of study. 


Job-search strategy decisions include: 
e evaluating job-prospects in a chosen occupation 
¢ identifying the most promising occupations in which to look for a job 
e learning from the experience of past graduates in the labour market. 


Most often, these decisions are made by young people still in school. However, they are 
also being made by increasing numbers of adults returning to part-time or full-time studies. 


Organization of Volume One 


Volume One is organized by broad academic subject area and subsequently by major field 
of study, by institution and level of study. In all, it covers 36 major fields of study at the 
trade/vocational level, 42 at the community college level, 45 at the undergraduate univer- 
sity level, 41 at the university master’s level and 23 at the doctorate level. 


For each field of study, there is a statistical profile as well as a narrative providing informa- 
tion on the average duration of the program, the historical and projected numbers of 
graduates, the early labour market experience for these graduates and the major occupa- 
tions in which they were employed two years after graduation. Such subjects as CO-OP 
education, part-time study, satisfaction with current employment, etc., are also discussed. 


Please note that a major field of study, as given in the text, can incorporate many specific 
study areas. These are listed in the index of Volume One. 


All occupations are classified according to the Standard Occupational Classification. The 
code numbers (such as 1132, 1171 etc.) following the occupation titles in the last section 
of the statistical profile for each field of study in Volume One, and preceding the occupa- 
tion titles in the headings in Volume Two, as well as the occupation titles themselves, are 
those used by Statistics Canada in the coding of the Census and the Labour Force Survey. 
The first two digits of the code number indicate the general occupational field (for exam- 
ple, 11 corresponds to managerial occupations); the second two numbers indicate the specific 
occupation. (Thus, 1132 indicates managerial occupations generally and managers in social 
sciences specifically.) Altogether, Job Futures, Volume Two covers nearly 200 such occupa- 
tional groups. 


When you've found out which occupations correspond to the field of study you are inter- 
ested in, check Volume Two which provides an overview of most, but not all, occupations 
as well as an indication of future prospects for the type of job in question. 


It is important to note that, in Volume One, the sample occupations (as taken from the 
1984 National Graduate Survey of post-secondary graduates) reflect a range of possible out- 
comes resulting from educational choices. They do not represent all the options. Not all 
the occupations listed for a field represent ideal or even appropriate short-term career goals 
for recent graduates. Rather, they reflect the job market realities over the 1982-1984 period. 
These occupations should provide guidance, but should not limit a graduate’s creative 
job search. 


Information Sources 


Most of the information presented in Volume One is based on the 1984 National Graduate 
Survey of 1982 post-secondary graduates, the most recent available data. At that time, the 
1981-1982 recession’s negative impact on employment was over for a majority of industries 
but still present in the primary and secondary industries. Readers should keep in mind that 
these figures depict labour market conditions at that particular time. They should be used 
in conjunction with other occupational information. 


Explanation of Terms Used in Volume One 

Major Field of Study — See index of Volume One to find out about areas of study within 
each major field. These fields of study are based on Statistics Canada classifications. 
Institution — trade/vocational, community college, university. 


Level — The trade/vocational level includes pre-employment or pre-apprenticeship and skill 
upgrading courses lasting three months or more. It does not include block release appren- 
ticeship training, Basic Training for Skill Development (BTSD), language training, Job 
Readiness Training (JRT). 


The community college level includes Career Program, Hospitals and Schools of Nursing, 
Colleges d’enseignements général et professionel (CEGEP) and Teachers College graduates 
but excludes University Transfer Program graduates. 


ite undergraduate university level includes bachelor degrees and undergraduate diplomas 
and certificates. 


The master’s university level includes master’s degrees and graduate diplomas and certificates. 
The doctorate university level includes doctoral graduates. 


Average Duration of Program — the duration as estimated from among survey respond- 
ents. This average may vary considerably across provinces. 


Graduates — total number of full-time and part-time graduates over the entire calendar 
year. Data for 1971, 1977, 1981 and 1985 are historical figures while data for 1986 and 1995 
are projections. 


Graduates Not Entering the Labour Force (%) — the per cent of graduates of full-time 
studies who did not continue their education and did not enter the labour force. 


Graduates Continuing Their Education (%) — the per cent of all graduates who were 
enrolled full-time six to nine months after graduation, at a post-secondary institution. 


Part-time Students Already in the Labour Force (%) — the per cent of total graduates 
who were enrolled on a part-time basis in the final term of their program. 


Graduates Entering the Labour Force (%) — the per cent of all graduates who were in 
the labour force two years after graduation. 


Graduates Employed Full-Time (%) — the per cent of all graduates who were employed 
full-time two years after graduation. 


Graduates Employed Part-Time (%) — the per cent of all graduates who were employed 
part-time two years after graduation. 


Xi 


Unemployed Graduates (%) — the per cent of all graduates who were in the labour force 
but not employed two years after graduation. 


Occupational Distribution (%) — the per cent of the graduates in question who were 
employed full-time in the occupations listed two years after graduation. 


Approximate average — the characteristic being described comes within one percentage 
point of the overall average. 


Slightly less than or greater than average — the characteristic differs from the overall 
average by two to three percentage points. 


Less (Lower) than or greater than average — the characteristic differs from the overall 
average by four to five percentage points. 


Significantly less than or greater than average — the characteristic differs from the overall 
average by six to 10 percentage points. 


Dramatically less than or greater than average — the characteristic differs from the overall 
average by more than 10 percentage points. 


What Job Futures Can’t Do 


Job Futures provides a reasonable view of expected labour conditions in various occupa- 
tional areas. However, it should not be treated as stand-alone career information but as 
a companion to other publications. 


Job Futures does not provide complete information on training qualifications, full job 
descriptions or working conditions. To find out more about these, consult your nearest 
Canada Employment Centre, or refer to the Canadian Classification and Dictionary of 
Occupations (CCDO); Occupational Qualifications Requirements, (Information Canada); and 
the Directory of Associations in Canada, 5th ed. (Brian Land, editor). 


An Employment and Immigration publication, Careers Canada, provides extensive descrip- 
tions of other aspects of occupations (i.e., qualifications and working conditions). 


As well, Employment and Immigration Canada offers CHOICES, an interactive computer 
system that allows students to ask pertinent questions about career choices. For information 
on Careers Canada and CHOICES, contact a Canada Employment Centre or the Employment 
Support Services Branch, Employment and Immigration Canada, National Headquarters, 
Ottawa-Hull. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 1982 GRADUATES 
(Summary Table) 


e Average Duration of Program 
(Years) 

¢ Graduates (1982) 

e Females (%) 

e Average Age of Graduates 
(Years) 

e Part-Time Graduates (%) 

¢ Graduates Continuing 
Education (%) 

¢ Grads Not Entering Labour 
Force (%) 

¢ Grads Entering Labour 
Force (%) 

¢ Grads Entering Labour Force 
Who Were Employed 
Full-Time (%) 

¢ Grads Entering Labour Force 
Who Were Employed 
Part-Time (%) 

¢ Grads Entering Labour Force 
Who Were Unemployed (%) 

e Average Salary (1984$) 

¢ Grads Who Felt Current 
Job Directly/Partly Matches 
Major Field of Study (%) 

¢ Grads Who Were Satisfied 
With Their Current Job (%) 

¢ Grads Who Felt Over- 
Qualified For Current 
Job (%) 

¢ Grads Who Would Make 
the Same Educational 
Choice (%) 


Trade/ 


Vocational 


10 months 
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25 
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64 


85 


67 


62 


LEVEL 


Community Under- 
College graduate 


2 3 
54081 86331 
o7 OZ 

ps) 26 

4 sf) 

11 18 

3 6 

82 -61 

80 79 

10 11 

10 10 
18700 23800 
84 82 

88 87 

oF 34 

63 70 


Source: Derived from the 1984 National Graduate Survey of 1982 post-secondary graduates 
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Fields of Study 


2 Volume One Job Futures 


Applied Arts Arts 


Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1971 1981 1985 1986 1995 
Number of Graduates 66 774 847 890 850 
% of Total 
Undergraduate 0.1 0.8 0.7 OW 0.7 
Degrees 


Destination of Graduates (%) 


Did not enter labour forcelad iS Employed full-time 


Immediately continued 
education 


Employed part-time 


Part-time students 
already in labour force 


Unemployed 


Entered labour force 


ae This field only 


Distribution of Full-Time Employed Graduates by Occupation 


Average for all fields at this level 


45% 55% 
Teaching and Related Other 
° 40% 
University Teaching 
and Related (2719) 
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Arts Applied Arts 


Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


All disciplines related to the Applied Arts — graphic arts, photography, drawing, interior 
design, industrial design, fashion design and ceramics — are included in this major field 
of study. Candidates usually must have a high-school diploma with emphasis on arts 
courses, must present a portfolio of their previous work and may have to be interviewed. 
In the province of Quebec, a Diploma of Collegial Studies in Fine Arts or Creative Arts 
is required. The duration of the program is, on average, three years. Some institutions 
offer diploma or certificate programs in this field, and all provinces, with the exception 
of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, offer a degree program. Women represent about 
60% of the students enrolled in the Applied Arts program. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates from this field of study increased significantly between 1971 and 
1985. Since 1981, an annual average of about 850 students have graduated, compared 
to an annual average of about 375 during the 1970s. Applied Arts programs have also 
attracted more students than other fields over the same period. If this course remains 
popular, and the faculties can continue to absorb new students, some 900 students a year 
are expected to graduate from this course between 1987 and 1995, 


Destination of Graduates 


The 1982 Applied Arts graduates pursued further schooling to a much greater extent than 
other undergraduates, perhaps because, as indicated by their significantly higher-than-average 
unemployment rate, they were less successful in finding jobs than graduates in other fields. 


Occupations 


Applied Arts graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation were working 
mostly in the teaching area, especially at the university level as assistants to university faculty 
members. These graduates face competition in the labour market from college graduates 
in Creative and Design Arts, Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts and Fine Arts and from university 
graduates in this field at the master’s and doctorate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that 1982 graduates from this field experienced a labour market 
transition roughly comparable to the average for this level. Although slightly fewer grad- 
uates than in other fields were satisfied with their job, they were more likely than other 
undergraduates to make the same educational choice if it had to be made again. 
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Commercial and Promotional Arts 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84" 
Number of Graduates 181 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 0.2 
Graduates 


* This is the only period. since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available although still preliminary. Given this lack of historical data and the recent 
release of the data for 1983-84, no projections are yet available. 


Destination of Graduates (%) 


Did not enter labour force [a8 71 Employed full-time 
Immediately continued 7 

education 2 Employed part-time} 
Part-time students Pa 6 

already in labour force 5 


Unemployed 


Entered labour force 


BB This field only 


Distribution of Full-Time Employed Graduates by Occupation 


Average for all fields at this level 


56% 
Artistic, Literary, 
Recreational and 
Related 
© 50% 
Advertising and 
Illustrating Artists (3314) 


Arts 
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Arts Commercial and Promotional Arts 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


This field of study includes courses in advertising, modelling and commercial arts. The 
program prerequisites vary depending on the type of program (pre-employment or skill 
upgrading), the institution and the province where it is offered. However, a 1984 survey 
indicated that those who completed such a program had, on average, completed secondary 
school before enrolling. The program lasts approximately nine months and is offered in 
the provinces of Newfoundland, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
average age of the graduates was 25, and there were slightly more women graduates than men. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


There were 181 graduates in this program in 1983-1984, accounting for less than 1% of all 
successful trade/vocational completions. The number of completions in this field of study 
is expected to vary only slightly over the projection period. 


Destination of Graduates 


A lower-than-average proportion of these graduates entered the labour force upon comple- 
tion of their program. Those who looked for a job not only had a better chance at employ- 
ment than other graduates but also a better chance of being employed full-time. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, more than half were employed 
in artistic and literary occupations, especially as advertising and illustrating artists. The rest 
were working in many different occupations in numbers too small to be reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Generally, Commercial and Applied Arts graduates employed full-time were more likely 
than others to be employed in jobs related to their course of study and to be satisfied with 
their job, although this may not necessarily be true for those who worked only on a part- 
time basis. A significantly greater-than-average proportion would make the same educa- 
tional decisions again. College graduates in this field of study had more success in finding 
jobs than these graduates. 
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Commercial and Promotional Arts 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1977 1981 1985 
Number of Graduates 300 681 919 
% of Total 
Community College 0.8 1.4 1.6 
Graduates 


Destination of Graduates (%) 


Did not enter labour force} ; Employed full-tim 


Immediately continued 
education Employed part-tim 
Part-time students 

already in labour force 


vy) Unemployed 
89 


Entered labour force 


BW This field only 


Distribution of Full-Time Employed Graduates by Occupation 


Average for all fields at this level 


51% 
Artistic, Literary and 
Recreational 
© 39% 
Advertising and 
Illustrating 
Artists (3314) 


33% 
Other 


16% 
Management and 
Administration 


Arts 

1986 1995 
930 875 
i%6 1.6 


min 
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Arts Commercial and Promotional Arts 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes such areas as modelling, commercial arts and advertising and 
is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan. The prerequisites for admittance vary from province to province and in some 
instances institution to institution, but in general, the applicant must have completed second- 
ary school with a good standing in English and/or art, have a letter of recommendation, 
present a portfolio and pass an admissions test. As with the prerequisites, the duration of 
the program varies, but on average spans two years (six semesters). This field of study con- 
tinues to be dominated by women, who made up 75% of the 1985 graduating class. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and thus graduations, depend upon the capacity of the specific faculty to absorb 
new students and upon the demands for entrance. Both these factors are influenced by the 
current labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual average number of graduates has 
been about 875. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its percentage of all commu- 
nity college graduates, increased significantly between 1977 and 1981, but has held fairly 
constant since that time. If the relative popularity of this course and the capacity of the 
faculty hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 900 students per year are expected to 
graduate. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a significantly larger proportion of these graduates entered the labour 
force than graduates from other fields of study, indicating that they were less likely to con- 
tinue their formal training after graduation than graduates from other sources. In addition, 
their success in finding employment was also much greater than that of other community 
college graduates. 


Occupations 


Commercial and Promotional Arts graduates who were employed two years after gradua- 
tion were mostly working as advertising and illustrating artists in the business services or 
printing, publishing and allied industries. Graduate advertising and illustrating artists gener- 
ally were in competition with trade/vocational graduates from a similar course, other college 
graduates from graphic and audio-visual arts programs and bachelor's graduates with degrees 
in applied arts or mass communication. The remainder of these graduates were employed 
full-time in other artistic or literary occupations or in the management group of occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the majority of Commercial and Promotional Arts graduates were employed full- 
time two years after graduation, the 1984 survey indicated that significantly fewer of these 
graduates than other college graduates were satisfied with their current employment, and 
a dramatically greater-than-average proportion considered themselves over-qualified for their 
job. In spite of these numbers, a greater-than-average proportion would select the same 
educational program if they had to make the choice again. 
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Creative and Design Arts 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) 


Graduate Trends 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 


and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 


no projections are yet available. 
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Arts Creative and Design Arts 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) 


The Creative and Design Arts field of study is composed of programs related to fashion 
arts (custom dressmaking and alterations, fashion designing, sewing) and interior decorat- 
ing. Those who were enrolled in this program in 1982 had, on average, some secondary 
education before taking the course. Although the prerequisites may differ, depending on 
the program, the institution and the province, it appears that a Grade 10 education was 
the minimum qualification required. The program is offered in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec and is about six months in duration, Students who completed 
the program in 1982 were marginally older than average, and approxiamately 80% of the 
graduating population were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, there were 262 successful completions reported, representing less than 1% 
of the total trade/vocational completions. The number of completions should vary only slightly 
over the projection period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Fewer graduates from this field of study entered the labour force upon completion of their 
program than average. Job prospects were poor for those who looked for a job, and a signifi- 
cantly lower-than-average proportion found employment on a full-time basis. 


Occupations 


Two years after they completed their program, almost one-half of those employed full-time 
were working in occupations related to product fabricating, assembling and repairing occu- 
pations, especially as sewing machine operators. Other graduates were scattered across many 
different occupations in numbers too small to be reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In comparison to other graduates, those who found a full-time job had a better chance at 
working in an occupation related to their program of study and being satisfied with their 
current job although most felt over-qualified for it. An average proportion of these grad- 
uates would be ready to make the same educational choice again even though their early 
labour market experiences were less than favourable. 
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Creative and Design Arts Arts 


Career Program 
Community College (3 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Arts Creative and Design Arts 


Career Program 
Community College (3 years) 


The creative and design arts field of study includes such areas as jewellery design, fashion 
arts and interior decorating. The prerequisite for entrance may vary from institution to 
institution but, in general, the candidate must be interviewed, present a letter of recom- 
mendation and a portfolio of work, take a diagnostic English test and have passed senior 
English and mathematics, and one course in art or drafting. Creative and Design Arts is 
offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. As with the prerequisites, the duration of the program may vary from one 
institution to the next, but in general, the course spans three years. This course is com- 
posed mostly of women (75%) and concentrated in the province of Quebec. In some insti- 
tutions it is possible to take this course through a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data 
roughly 15% of graduates received their certificate or diploma in this manner. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are partly influenced 
by the current and expected labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number of 
graduates has been about 825. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, rose between 1977 and 1981 but has been declining since 
then. If this course remains relatively popular and faculty capacities remain constant over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, about 675 students will graduate each year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A significantly smaller proportion of graduates from this field entered the labour force after 
graduation, than in other fields of study. The slightly higher-than-average unemployment 
rate may have been a negative influence on their decision to enter the labour force. As well, 
the proportion of graduates who were employed full-time was less than the average across 
all fields of study. Of those graduates not entering the labour force, slightly more than average 
continued their education. 


Occupations 


According to 1984 data, Creative and Design Arts graduates who were employed full-time 
two years after graduation were working mostly as designers in the Other Business Services 
industry. The remaining (employed) graduates were spread across various occupations with 
no significant concentrations occurring. Graduates of this course searching for jobs as 
designers primarily face job competition from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree 
in Applied Arts. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Creative and Design Arts graduates were not as pleased with their labour market 
experiences as other college graduates, with higher-than-average proportions dissatisfied 
with their present job. Many graduates felt that their current employment did not match 
their field of study and, slightly more than one-half of all employed graduates felt over- 
qualified for the work they were doing. Despite the overall picture, 60% of these graduates, 
as opposed to 65% across all college fields of study, said they would choose the same course 
if they had to start again. 
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Career Program 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Arts | Fine Arts 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


The Fine Arts field of study includes such areas of interest as dance, music, other perform- 
ing arts, sculpting, painting and handicrafts. The prerequisites for entrance may vary from 
institution to institution but, in general, the candidate must audition, pass an interview, 
present a letter of recommendation and a portfolio, have some related experience and have 
completed advanced English courses at the high-school level. The course is offered in all 
provinces except Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The duration 
of the program may vary from one institution to another but generally spans two years. 
In some institutions students may take this course through a CO-OP program. According 
to 1984 data, roughly 5% of graduates received their Certificate/Diploma in this manner. 
This course is composed mostly of women (70%) and is concentrated in the province 
of Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 625. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share 
of all community college graduates, declined significantly between 1977 and 1985. If the 
current popularity and the faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
575 students should graduate from this course each year. The number of new graduates 
competing for jobs is expected to be significantly lower in the projection period than 
between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


A much smaller proportion of graduates in this field entered the labour force after gradua- 
tion than those in other college fields of study. Not only was the proportion of graduates 
who were unable to find employment slightly greater than in other fields of study, but 
also the proportion who were employed full-time was dramatically lower. Almost 50% of 
Fine Arts graduates continued their education after graduation, a proportion almost five 
times that in other college fields of study. 


Occupations 


Fine Arts graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation were working 
mostly in the artistic, literary, recreational and clerical occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Fine Arts graduates were not as satisfied with their success in the labour market 
as other college graduates. This is reflected by the significantly lower-than-average propor- 
tions of graduates who thought their current employment matched their field of study and 
who were satisfied with their present job. A further reflection of this dissatisfaction is the 
fact that slightly more than 65% of the employed graduates, as compared with the 35% 
average for all college fields of study, believed they were over-qualified for the work they 
were doing. In spite of this, more than 75% of Fine Arts graduates, compared with 65% 
of all college graduates, would select this course again if given the opportunity. 
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Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts Arts 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (12 months) 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 660 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 0.9 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Arts 


Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (12 months) 


This field of study includes programs in printing and publishing, photography and record- 
ed music production. Admittance qualifications vary depending on the type of program 
(pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution and the province. A 1984 survey indi- 
cated that Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts graduates had, on average, some community college 
education prior to enrollment. The average duration of these programs is one year. 
All provinces, with the exception of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan, had successful graduates in 1983-1984. In this program only about 40% of 
the graduates were women. The average age at graduation was 27, which is comparable 
to the average for this level. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, 660 successful completers were reported in this field of study, representing 
less than 1% of all completions at this level. If the current proportions hold, the average 
number of graduates should remain at about the same level over the projection period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The majority of graduates in this field of study entered the labour force on completion of 
their program, but were not as successful as other graduates in their job search. A greater- 
than-average proportion did not find a job, and those who did were not as likely to be 
employed full-time. 


Occupations 


Because of the wide range of occupations filled by these graduates, it was impossible to 
identify a clear pattern of employment. In addition, the numbers reported by the survey 
were too small to be statistically significant. 


The Course in Retrospect 


As suggested above, graduates in this field of study tended to find jobs unrelated to their 
training and to be dissatisfied. In spite of this, a higher-than-average number would select 
the same program of study if they had to make the decision again. 
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Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Arts Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


The Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts field of study includes such areas of interest as photo- 
graphy, recorded music production and printing and publishing. The admittance require- 
ments may vary from institution to institution but, in general, the candidate must be 
interviewed, present a letter of recommendation and some samples of work, take a 
diagnostic English test and have completed mathematics courses in high school. The pro- 
gram is offered in all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 
The duration of the program may vary according to the institution but, on average, spans 
two years. At some institutions, students may take this course through a CO-OP education 
program. According to 1984 data, roughly 5% of Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts graduates 
received their certificate/diploma in this manner. There are more men (60%) than women 
in this field of study which is concentrated in the province of Quebec. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are partly influenced 
by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number of 
graduates has averaged 725. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of all 
community college graduates, has remained fairly constant between 1977 and 1985. If course 
popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 775 students per year 
should graduate from the course. The number of new graduates competing for jobs is thus 
expected to be significantly higher over the projection period than between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


An average proportion of graduates in this field entered the labour force upon graduation. 
The proportion of graduates looking for but not finding jobs was slightly higher than the 
average across all college fields of study. Not only was the unemployment rate higher but 
the proportion of graduates who were employed full-time was less than in other fields 
of study. Of those graduates who did not enter the labour force, an average proportion 
continued their education. 


Occupations 


Most Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts graduates who were employed full-time two years after 
graduation were working as advertising and illustrating artists in the commercial printing 
and advertising services industry. The remaining employed graduates were concentrated 
in material handling, sales and clerical occupations. Graduates of this course seeking employ- 
ment as advertising and illustrating artists face job competition mostly from other college 
graduates from the Commercial and Promotional Arts field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey suggests that 1982 Graphics and Audio-Visual Arts graduates were not too 
successful in the labour market. A less-than-average proportion thought their present job 
directly matched their field of study and were satisfied with their current employment. In 
addition, roughly 50% believed they were over-qualified for their present job as compared 
with 35% of all college graduates. Nevertheless, an average proportion (65%) of these 
graduates would make the same educational choice if they had to choose again. 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Arts Music 
Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


The Music field of study covers all disciplines related to music, such as music history and 
literature, music theory, music composition, orchestral instrument and piano. In most facul- 
ties, enrollment is limited, and applicants have to pass auditions, interviews and a test of 
musical aptitude. The minimum qualification for admission is high-school completion with 
a good musical background. In Quebec, applicants must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies 
with a concentration in music. All provinces offer an undergraduate music program of some 
form. The bachelor’s program usually requires three to five years of study, depending on 
the institution and the province. In some provinces various institutions also offer a pro- 
gram leading to a one- or two-year certificate or diploma. Most graduates are women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In this field of study, more so than others, enrollments and graduations are limited by the 
capacity of the individual faculties to absorb new students. During the 1970s and early 1980s, 
the average annual number of graduates changed only slightly. Given current course popu- 
larity and faculty capacities, some 900 students per year are expected to graduate from the 
course over the 1987 to 1995 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Compared to graduates in other fields of study, Music graduates were less likely to enter 
the labour force, according to 1984 data. An average proportion continued their educa- 
tion. Two years after graduation, two-thirds of the graduates were in the labour force, but 
were not too successful in securing full-time employment. Although their unemployment 
rate was lower than average, Music graduates were more likely than others to be employed 
on a part-time basis. 


Occupations 


The 1984 survey indicated that a significant proportion of 1982 graduates working full-time 
were employed in occupations related to teaching, while the remainder were distributed 
across other occupations. Music graduates from other levels, such as master’s graduates, 
must compete in the labour market with these undergraduate degree holders, especially 
when poor labour market conditions exist. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Generally, Music graduates at this level were less successful in the labour market than grad- 
uates in other fields. A significantly lower-than-average proportion thought their current 
job was related to their course of study, which may explain why they were less satisfied 
with their employment and more likely to believe they were over-qualified for their job than 
others. Nonetheless, about 80% of the graduates indicated they would be ready to enroll 
in the same program of study if they had to make that decision again. 
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Music 
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University (2 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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University 


The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, 
the candidate must have completed an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, 
in this or a closely related field of study at a recognized university. (Holders of graduate 
diplomas and certificates are included with master's graduates.) The diploma and certifi- 
cate programs are generally shorter than the master's program and may be taken following 
either an undergraduate or master’s degree. Approximately 20% of the 1985 figure shown 
on the opposite page is attributable to graduate diplomas or certificates. The master’s course 
is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Manitoba, and usually spans two years, depending on the institution. The 
majority of graduates are women (70%), and the course is concentrated in Quebec (55%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced 
in part, by the current and expected labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual num- 
ber of graduates has averaged 125. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share 
of all master’s graduates, remained fairly stable over the 1971 to 1986 period. If current 
course popularity and faculty capacities stay constant, over the 1987 to 1995 period about 
125 students per year should graduate from the course. 


Destination of Graduates 


While slightly fewer of the master’s graduates in this field of study than in others chose 
to enter the labour force upon graduation, more chose to continue their education (10%) 
or not to enter the labour force at all (10%). For those who did seek employment, especially 
full-time jobs, the search was more difficult than for other graduates at this level. Approxi- 
mately 25% of the graduates who entered the labour force could not find a job, and only 
50% could find full-time employment. 


Occupations 


The majority of Music graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation 
in 1984 were working as musicians and singers in the Theatrical and Other Staged Enter- 
tainment industry. The remainder were scattered across various other occupations. Graduates 
of this course seeking employment as musicians and singers face job competition primarily 
from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in music or English and from fine arts 
graduates from community colleges or trade/vocational schools. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the early labour market experience of these 1982 graduates 
was much more difficult than for other master’s graduates. A slightly less-than-average num- 
ber of graduates thought that they possessed more qualifications than their current job 
required. The survey further indicated that an average proportion believed their job matched 
their field of study, but a significantly less-than-average proportion were satisfied with their 
current job. Although the labour market transition was less successful for these graduates 
than for other master’s graduates and the level of job satisfaction lower, still a slightly more- 
than-average proportion of these graduates (80%) would select the same course of study, 
if they had to make the choice again. 
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Arts Personal Arts 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) 


This field of study includes such areas of specialization as barbering, hairdressing, hair- 
styling, cosmetology and manicuring. While those who enrolled in this program in 1982 
had, on average, completed a high-school diploma, the prerequisites depend on the type 
of program, the institution and the province. In 1983-1984, all provinces except New Bruns- 
wick offered a Personal Arts program usually lasting about 10 months. Women accounted 
for approximately 90% of those completing the program. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of successful completions reported in this field was around 1,200 in 1983-1984, 
representing almost 2% of all completions at this level. If the relative popularity of this course 
and the capacity of the faculty to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the shrinking 
size of the relevant age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, the number of Personal Arts graduates who entered the labour 
force was comparable to the average for Trade/Vocational programs. Those looking for a 
job were slightly more successful than graduates from other fields. A greater-than-average 
proportion of graduates found full-time employment. 


Occupations 


The majority of those who were working full-time two years after graduation were employed 
in service occupations, mostly as barbers and hairdressers. No other significant occupa- 
tional concentrations were observed. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates who were employed full-time were generally positive about their early labour 
market experiences, perhaps partly because a higher-than-average proportion of them are 
self-employed. A higher-than-average proportion also felt that their current job matched 
their training; lower-than-average proportions believed that they were over-qualified 
for their current job. Finally, about 75% of these graduates, compared to 60% of all trade- 
level graduates, reported that they would make the same educational choice if they had 
to decide again. 
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Business, Commerce, Commerce (Business Administration) 
Management and Undergraduate 
Administration University (3 years) 


This field of study covers all disciplines related to Business Administration, including account- 
ing, marketing, industrial relations, personnel management and finance. Prospective students 
must have a high-school diploma and above-average marks, especially in mathematics (or 
a Diploma of Collegial Studies for Quebec students applying to a Quebec university). The 
average duration of the program is three years, but this varies according to the province, 
institution and program. All provinces offer this field of study, although most students are 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. Although must students in this field are men, the 
proportion of women is increasing and was 40% in 1985, 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in this field of study has increased more than four fold since 1971. 
During the first half of the 1980s, an annual average of about 14,825 persons graduated 
in this program. As more and more students were attracted to the field, its relative impor- 
tance increased to the point where Business and Commerce accounted for 14% of all the 
undergraduate degrees, diplomas and certificates awarded in Canada in 1985. Together with 
elementary-secondary teacher training, this is the most popular program of study at the 
undergraduate level. If its current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb 
new students remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 16,475 students per year should 
graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


After completing their program, a significantly larger proportion of graduates in this field 
were successful in securing full-time employment than in other fields of study, according 
to 1984 data. Conversely, they were less likely to pursue their schooling. 


Occupations 


Graduates from this field of study who were employed full-time two years after graduation 
were working, for the most part, in occupations related to management and administra- 
tion, especially as accountants, auditors and other financial officers. Significant numbers 
were also working in the clerical and sales occupations. Graduates from this field must com- 
pete in the labour market with graduates of related administration programs at the univer- 
sity and college levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The 1984 labour market was more favourable than average for these graduates. They had 
a better chance of finding employment related to their education and were less likely 
to feel over-qualified for their jobs. Only an average number were satisfied with their 
position, although they were more prone than others to state they would select the same 
program of study, if they had to make that decision again. 
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Business, Commerce, Commerce (Business Administration) 
Management and Master's 
Administration University (2 years) 


The Commerce field of study includes accounting, finance, industrial relations, labour rela- 
tions, marketing, retailing and personnel management. The prerequisites for entrance into 
this field of study vary by institution, but in general, the candidate must have completed 
an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of 
study at a recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate 
diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma and certifi- 
cate programs are generally shorter than the master’s program and may be taken following 
either an undergraduate or master’s degree. In this instance, about 10% of the 1985 graduating 
class received a graduate diploma or certificate. In some institutions it is possible to graduate 
through involvement in a CO-OP education program, although only about 5% of graduates 
in this field received their degrees in this manner according to 1984 data. The master’s in 
Business Administration is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and usually 
takes two years depending on the institution. The majority of graduates were men (75%) 
and graduates were concentrated in Ontario (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and expected labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual num- 
ber of graduates has averaged 2,900. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share 
of all master’s graduates, rose significantly over the 1971 to 1985 period, but has slackened 
in recent years. If current course popularity and faculty capacities remain constant over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 2,900 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation almost no Commerce graduates at this level continued their education 
or entered the household sector (i.e., did not look for a job). The greater-than-average number 
who were enrolled on a part-time basis in their final term were usually students returning 
to school to meet some form of occupational licensing requirement, such as an account- 
ant’s certificate. More graduates of the MBA program than master’s graduates in other fields 
of study entered the labour force, and significantly more of them secured full-time 
employment. 


Occupations 


The majority of Commerce graduates who were employed full-time two years after gradua- 
tion were working as accountants, auditors and other financial officers in the banking 
or accounting and bookkeeping industries. The remainder were concentrated in manage- 
ment, systems analysis and economics. Graduates of this course face job competition 
primarily from community college business graduates and those with an undergraduate 
university qualification in commerce, economics or mathematics. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only were more 1982 MBA graduates successful in the 
transition from school to work than other master’s graduates, but a slightly greater-than- 
average proportion believed that their current job matched their field of study and were 
satisfied with the job. The survey also showed, however, that significantly more of these 
graduates than other master’s graduates, thought they were over-qualified for their cur- 
rent job. In addition to these findings, 90% of these graduates, as compared to 80% of all 
master’s graduates, indicated they would follow the same educational route if they had to 
make this choice again. 
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Business, Commerce, Commerce (Business Administration) 
Management and Doctorate 
Administration scant pte Aan 


In general, this program is open to candidates that possess a MBA (Master's in Business 
Administration) or a related master’s degree from a recognized university. Some institu- 
tions may consider candidates with only a four-year honours undergraduate degree who 
are willing to follow a 12-month program of study raising their qualification to the master’s 
level. The program discussed here covers such areas of specialization as management, indus- 
trial relations, finance and marketing. It lasts, on average, three or four years and is avail- 
able in Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. The majority of students enroll 
in the program on a part-time basis. The field is becoming less dominated by men: women 
represented 30% of those enrolled in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


This program of study has become increasingly popular over the years. It accounted for 
1.6% of all PhD graduates in 1985 compared to 0.2% in 1971. If its current popularity and 
the capacity of the relevant faculties to absorb new students remain constant over the 1987 
to 1995 period, 30 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new 
graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same 
over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, all the graduates entered the labour force after obtaining their degree, 
and all found full-time employment. These results surpass all other fields where, on average, 
90% found full-time employment. 


Occupations 


About 90% of these graduates became university teachers. No specific occupation trend 
was observed for the remaining graduates. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a lower-than-average proportion of Business and Administration graduates thought 
their employment was related to their field of study, more were satisfied with their jobs 
than in other fields. This is partly explained by the fact that a very low proportion believed 
they had more education than necessary for the job. All PhD recipients from this program 
would select the same field of study if they had to choose again; such unanimity on this 
question is rare. 
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Business, Commerce, Financial Management (Accounting) 
Management and Trade/Vocational Programs 
Administration Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (12 months) 


The basic requirements for entrance to this program vary according to the type of program 
(pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution and the province. Generally, those who 
enter the program have completed high school. Although the program duration varies by 
institution and by province, it is usually 12 months. Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta offered this course in 1983-1984. In 1982, most graduates were women, 
and the average age (30) was marginally above the average for this level (26). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, the number of graduates in accounting at this level totalled 699, representing 
close to 1% of all qualifications awarded. If the current popularity of this course and the 
capacity of the relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, because of the decreasing 
size of the relevant population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A 1984 survey indicated that graduates in accounting at this level had a lower rate of partic- 
ipation in the labour force than graduates from other fields. However, those who looked 
for jobs faced relatively more favourable labour market conditions than others, as indicated 
by their lower-than-average unemployment rate, largely the result of the availability of 
part-time jobs. 


Occupations 


Among those employed full-time two years after graduation, the majority were employed 
in occupations related to administrative and clerical work. A fair proportion reported working 
as accountants and other financial officers. Graduates in accounting at this level face com- 
petition from college and university graduates in related fields of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Generally, these graduates fared better than others in the labour market as they were more 
likely to have a job related to their field of study. Almost all of those employed full-time 
were Satisfied with their current job and did not think they were over-qualified for it. In 
addition, a larger-than-average proportion stated they would make the same educational 
choice if they had to make that decision again. 
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Business, Commerce, Accounting 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (2 years) 


The prerequisites for this course include passing of a mathematics test and the completion 
of high school with advanced standing in mathematics, English and bookkeeping. This course 
is offered in all provinces except New Brunswick. Most graduates are in Ontario. Although 
the duration of the program varies from institution to institution, it generally spans two 
years. In some institutions, students may take this course through a CO-OP program. Accord- 
ing to 1984 data, roughly 10% of these graduates received their certificate or diploma in 
this manner. Most program participants are women (65%), and the average age is slightly 
less than average (23 years). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced 
partly by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual num- 
ber of graduates has averaged 1,300. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share 
of all community college graduates, increased slightly between 1977 and.1986. If its current 
popularity and faculty capacities remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,400 stu- 
dents per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


A significantly larger proportion of Accounting graduates entered the labour force than other 
college graduates. However, their unemployment rate was slightly higher, and the propor- 
tion of graduates who found full-time employment was less than average. Of those who 
did not enter the labour force, a slightly less-than-average number continued their education. 


Occupations 


The majority of Accounting graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation 
were working as bookkeepers or financial officers in the accounting and bookkeeping ser- 
vices industry. The remaining graduates were employed in a variety of other occupations, 
but were not concentrated in any one area. Graduates seeking employment as bookkeepers 
or financial officers face job competition primarily from other community college (business) 
graduates and from those with a bachelor’s degree in commerce. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Accounting graduates seemed more pleased with the labour market outcome 
of their educational choice than most other college graduates. This is reflected in data taken 
from a 1984 survey showing that more Accounting graduates than others were satisfied with 
their current job, only an average number thought they were over-qualified for thier job 
and roughly 65% would make the same educational choice if they had to make the decision 
again. 
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Business, Commerce, Other Financial Management 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (3 years) 


This field of study includes such areas as investment management, assessment/appraisal, 
property management and banking. The prerequisites for entrance vary by institution, but 
in general, the candidate must take a mathematics test and have achieved good standing 
in advanced high-school English and mathematics. The course is offered in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and usually 
takes three years, depending on the institution. Some colleges offer students the possibility 
of graduating through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 
15% of Financial Management graduates received their certificate or diploma in this manner. 
The majority of graduates are women and reside in Quebec. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 2,200. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, increased between 1977 and 1986. If its current popula- 
rity and faculty capacities remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 2,000 stu- 
dents should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates competing 
for related employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower in the projection period 
than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


After graduation, a significantly smaller proportion of graduates entered the labour force 
than from other fields. Not only was the unemployment rate slightly higher than average 
for this field of study, but the proportion of graduates who found full-time employment 
was slightly less than average. Of the graduates who did not enter the labour force, a 
greater-than-average number continued their education. 


Occupations 


Financial Management graduates in the labour force two years after graduation were working 
mostly as financial officers (accountants or auditors), bookkeepers or tellers in the account- 
ing and bookkeeping services, credit union and protective services industries. The remain- 
der were employed in a variety of other occupations, particularly in the Other Clerical 
(collectors, claim adjusters, travel clerks) occupations. Graduates of this course seeking 
employment as financial officers face job competition from university graduates with a 
bachelor’s degree. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Financial Management graduates were slightly less satisfied with their success 
in the labour market than other college graduates. This is indicated by a lower-than-average 
rate of correspondence between current employment and field of study, lower-than-average 
graduate satisfaction with their present job and slightly greater-than-average agreement 
among graduates that they were over-qualified for their job. Even though the transition 
from school to work seems to have been slightly less rewarding for Financial Management 
graduates than other college graduates, a slightly greater-than-average proportion stated 
they would select the same course if the choice had to be made again. 
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Business, Commerce, Institutional Management 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (2 years) 


The Institutional Management field of study includes such areas of interest as health care 
institutional management and hotel/restaurant/resort management. The prerequisites for 
entrance vary by institution, but in general, the candidate must pass an interview, take a 
diagnostic English test and have achieved good standing in advanced high-school English 
and mathematics. The course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec and usually takes two years, depending on the institution. Some insti- 
tutions offer the possiblility of obtaining a certificate or diploma through involvement in 
a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, a large proportion (30%) of students in this 
field graduated in this manner. An equal number of men and women graduate from this 
field of study, the majority of whom are concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 600. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
total community college graduates, increased slightly between 1977 and 1986. If its current 
popularity and faculty capacities remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 700 stu- 
dents should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


After graduation, a slightly larger proportion of these graduates entered the labour force 
than in other fields of study. Not only was their unemployment rate slightly lower than 
average, but the proportion who found full-time employment was also slightly greater than 
average. Of the graduates who did not enter the labour force, an average proportion (10%) 
continued their education. 


Occupations 


Institutional Management graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed mostly as service managers (for example, hotel managers), or food and beverage 
preparers (chefs, cooks, bartenders, waiters) in the hotel, motel and tourist courts and food 
services industries. Others were employed in a variety of other occupations, particularly 
in clerical occupations. Graduates of this course seeking employment as service managers 
faced job competition primarily from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in 
commerce or specialized administrations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although Institutional Management graduates appeared to be slightly more satisfied with 
their success in the labour market than other college graduates (as indicated by the greater- 
than-average correspondence between their current job and the field of study and their satis- 
faction with their employment), 60% still thought they were over-qualified for the work 
they were doing. Even though the transition from school to work appears to have gone 
more smoothly than for graduates in other fields of study, a less-than-average proportion 
of these graduates stated they would make the same educational choice if they had to make 
the decision again. 
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Business, Commerce, Management and Administration 
Management and (Business and Commerce) 
Administration Trade/Vocational Programs 


Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (14 months) 


Although the prerequisites for entrance to this program vary by type of program (pre- 
employment or skill upgrading), by institution and by province, students who enrolled in 
this program in 1982 had, on average, completed secondary school. The program of study 
lasts about 14 months and was offered by all provinces except Prince Edward Island in 
1983-1984. A 1984 survey indicated that the average age of those who completed the pro- 
gram (28) was slightly above the average for this level. Approximately 80% of the graduates 
were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


This field of study is among those producing the most graduates at this level: more than 
5,500 individuals graduated from this program in 1983-1984, which represents about 7% 
of all completions at the trade level. If the current popularity of this course and the capac- 
ity of the faculty to absorb new students remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the decreasing 
size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, an average proportion of graduates entered the labour force 
upon completion of their program. The proportion of graduates who looked for a job but 
who were unable to find one was slightly greater than in other fields, and graduates in this 
field were less likely than other trade-level graduates to find full-time employment. 


Occupations 


Among the graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation, the majority 
were employed in occupations related to clerical and administrative work. A fair propor- 
tion were working as secretaries and stenographers. This group faces competition in the 
labour market with trade-level graduates and college secretarial graduates. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates from this field of study who were working full-time were much more likely than 
graduates from other fields at this level to have jobs related to their course of study. Their 
overall satisfaction with their job and with the educational requirements of the position 
in relation to their qualifications was average. More graduates than in other fields indicated 
they would make the same educational choice again. Labour market conditions were better 
for graduates in this field of study than in others. 
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Business, Commerce, Management and Administration 
Management and (Business and Commerce) 
Administration Career Program 


Community College (2 years) 


The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary from institution to institution 
but in general, candidates must pass an interview, take a diagnostic English test and have 
successfully completed high school with advanced standing in mathematics, English and 
preferably business. This course is offered in all provinces, although most graduates are 
concentrated in Ontario. The duration of the program depends on the institution and the 
specialty, but usually spans two years. In some institutions, students can obtain their 
certificate or diploma through a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% 
of students in this field graduated in this manner. As many men as women graduate 
from this field of study. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 3,100 per year. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its 
share of all community college graduates, increased dramatically between 1977 and 1986. 
If its current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, some 
3,500 students should graduate from the course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates in this field are truly representative of the average for all community college 
graduates: 80% directly entered the labour force, and the majority (90%) found employment. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly as sales man- 
agers, bookkeepers, financial officers, commercial travellers, commodity salespersons or 
secretaries in the business service or protective service industries. Other graduates were 
working in a variety of occupations, particularly in the clerical, management, sales and 
service occupations. In the job market, graduates from this course face competition from 
other college business graduates and from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree 
in commerce or economics. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the labour market outcome of these graduates appears to be slightly better than 
average, the graduates themselves offer a somewhat different picture. Although 90% of them 
found employment, fewer than average thought that their current job was related to their 
field of study and were satisfied with the job. Further, a much greater-than-average 
proportion believed they possessed more educational qualifications than their job required. 
Reflecting this is the fact that only about one-half of the graduates, compared with 65% 
of other college graduates, would make the same educational choice again. 
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Business, Commerce, Marketing 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (2 years) 


The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution but in general, 
candidates must take diagnostic English and mathematics tests and have completed high 
school with advanced standing in these subjects. The course is offered in all provinces except 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. It 
usually spans two years, depending on the institution. At some colleges, students may obtain 
their certificate or diploma through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 
data, roughly 15% of Marketing students graduated in this manner. The majority of these 
graduates are men and are concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 1,450. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share 
of total community college graduates, increased slightly over the 1977 to 1986 period. If 
its current popularity and faculty capacities remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
1,500 students should graduate from the course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A smaller proportion of Marketing graduates entered the labour force than from other fields, 
although they fared as well as other community college graduates in finding employment 
(10% unemployment rate). Of those who did not enter the labour force upon graduation, 
an average proportion (10%) continued their education. 


Occupations 


Marketing graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as sales clerks in the commodities sector. Others were employed in a variety of occupations 
particularly in the Other Managers and Administrators category (for example, sales and 
advertising managers) and in clerical occupations. Graduates seeking employment as 
sales and advertising managers face competition primarily from university graduates with 
a bachelor’s degree in commerce or economics. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Marketing graduates were slightly less satisfied with their labour market experience than 
other community college graduates. This is indicated by the lower-than-average correspon- 
dence between graduates’ current employment and the field of study, the slightly lower- 
than-average number who were satisfied with their present job and the slightly greater-than- 
average number who thought they were over-qualified for the job. Reflecting the fact that 
the transition from school to work was slightly less rewarding for Marketing graduates than 
for other college graduates, 55%, compared with 65% of other college graduates, stated they 
would select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Retail Sales Business, Commerce, 
Trade/Vocational Programs Management and 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) Administration 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 297 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 0.4 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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The occupational distribution of these graduates was too broad to permit 
any significant concentrations to be reported. 
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a 
Business, Commerce, Retail Sales 
Management and Trade/Vocational Programs 
Administration Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) 


Although the prerequisites for admission to this program vary according to the type of pro- 
gram (pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution and the province, a 1984 survey 
indicates that on average, graduates had completed secondary school prior to enrollment. 
The program, which lasts about six months, was offered in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia in 1983-1984, and slightly more women than men graduated from 
the course in that period. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


According to the 1984 data, approximately 300 students graduated in Retail Sales, which 
represented 0.4% of all graduations at this level. If the current popularity of this course 
and the student capacity of individual faculties to absorb new students remain constant 
over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates may decline slightly 
because of the decreasing size of the relevant population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates from this field enter the labour force in a proportion comparable to the average 
for the trade level, but experience a dramatically less favourable labour market outcome 
(about a 40% unemployment rate). 


Occupations 


Graduates in Retail Sales were found in too many different occupations to permit identifi- 
cation of an occupational trend. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates in Retail Sales were less positive about their jobs than graduates in other fields. 
They were also less likely to make the same educational choice if they had the opportunity, 
probably in part because of their poor success in the labour market. Community college 
graduates in this field reported relatively brighter labour market outcomes. 
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Retail Sales Business, Commerce, 
Career Program Management and 
Community College (2 years) Administration 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1977 1981 1985 1986 1995 
Number of Graduates 2o4 ba0) 469 475 445 
% of Total 
Community College 0.6 JB 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Graduates 
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Business, Commerce, Retail Sales 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (2 years) 


The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must have a secondary school diploma with emphasis on English and mathematics. 
The course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland and New Brunswick, and usually 
takes two years, depending on the institution. In some institutions, it is possibile to take 
this course through a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, more graduates in this field 
of study (33% of all graduates) obtained their diploma or certificate through a CO-OP pro- 
gram than in other community college fields of study. The majority of graduates were women 
and were concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced. 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 475. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, remained fairly stable over the 1977 to 1986 period, despite 
a rise in the number of graduates in the early 1980s. If the current popularity of this course 
and student capacities stay constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 450 students per year 
should graduate from the course. The number of new graduates competing for related 
employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower over the projection period than it 
was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


A significantly higher proportion of Retail Sales graduates than other college graduates entered 
the labour force. Not only was their unemployment rate lower than average, but the propor- 
tion who found full-time employment was much higher, compared with other community 
college graduates. Of those who did not directly enter the labour force, a lower-than-average 
proportion continued their education. 


Occupations 


Retail Sales graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as sales and advertising managers. Other graduates were working in a variety of other 
occupations, particularly in sales. Graduates seeking employment as sales and advertising 
managers face competition from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in commerce 
or economics. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although Retail Sales graduates were more successful than other college graduates in find- 
ing employment, a significantly lower-than-average proportion were satisfied with their 
current job. A large number thought their job was directly related to their field of study, 
but believed that they possessed more qualifications than their job required (70%). A smaller- 
than-average proportion of graduates stated they would select the same course if they had 
to make the choice again. 
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Secretary — Accounting and Bookkeeping Business, Commerce, 
Trade/Vocational Programs Management and 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) Administration 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 814 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational iba 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Business, Commerce, Secretary — Accounting and Bookkeeping 
Management and Trade/Vocational Programs 


Administration Public ieade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


This field of study refers to secretarial work related to accounting and bookkeeping duties. 
Students who enrolled in this training program in 1982 had, on average, completed second- 
ary school. The prerequisites vary, however, by type of program, institution and province. 
All provinces except Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta have offered 
this program in recent years. The average duration of the program was nine months. The 
average age of graduates, most of whom were women, was 28. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, the number of students graduating from this program totalled 814, which 
represented about 1% of all graduates. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity 
of the relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average 
annual number of graduates should decline slightly as a result of the decreasing size of the 
corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon completion of their program, most graduates from this field entered the labour force. 
The success of those seeking jobs was average for this level (26% unemployment). 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, those who were working full-time were employed mostly in 
clerical and related occupations, especially as bookkeepers and accounting clerks. An 
insignificant number of graduates were working in other occupations. Trade/vocational grad- 
uates face competition for related employment from college and university graduates of 
business administration, accounting and related programs. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates working full-time were more likely than graduates from other fields to be in 
occupations related to their training programs. Their reported level of satisfaction with their 
job and their educational preparation is typical of other fields at this level. 
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Secretary — General Business, Commerce, 
Trade/Vocational Programs Management and 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) Administration 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 3,858 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational Shh 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Business, Commerce, Secretary — General 
Management and Trade/Vocational Programs 
Administration Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


The prerequisites for admittance to this course of study vary by type of program (pre- 
employment or skill upgrading), by institution and by province. Students who enrolled in 
1982 had, on average, completed secondary school. The program of study takes about nine 
months and was offered in all provinces in 1983-1984. A 1984 survey indicated that those 
who completed the course were slightly older than graduates from other fields. Women 
accounted for approximately 95% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in this field makes it one of the most important fields of study 
at the trade level. In 1983-1984, more than 3,800 students graduated, accounting for about 
5% of all graduations at this level. If the current popularity of this course and the Capacity 
of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average 
annual number of graduates should decline slightly owing to the decreasing size of the 
corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


An average proportion of graduates from this field entered the labour force upon comple- 
tion of their program. However, they were not as successful as graduates from other fields 
in securing full-time jobs, and their unemployment rate was higher than average. 


Occupations 


Most graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed in clerical and 
related occupations, especially as secretaries and stenographers. Graduates of this course 
of study face competition for employment from graduates in related secretarial fields of 
study at this and the college level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Employed graduates from this field of study were more likely to have a job that matched 
their course of study than other graduates at this level. This may partly explain the rela- 
tively higher level of job satisfaction among these graduates and their greater tendency to 
indicate they would make the same educational choice, if faced with that decision again. 
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Secretary — General Business, Commerce, 
Career Program Management and 
Community College (2 years) Administration 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1977 1981 1985 1986 1995 
Number of Graduates 1,956 2.942 2,480 pens 2,365 
% of Total 
Community College D2 5.4 4,2 4.2 4,2 
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Job Futures Volume One 53 
Business, Commerce, Secretary — General 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (2 years) 


The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general 
the candidate must pass an interview, take a diagnostic English test, meet certain typing 
and shorthand standards and have completed advanced English courses at the high-school 
level. The course is offered in all provinces and usually lasts two years. In some institu- 
tions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 
1984 data, roughly 15% of all graduates obtained their certificate or diploma in this man- 
ner. Almost all graduates were women and were concentrated in Quebec. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 2,550. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share 
of all community college graduates, rose slightly during the late 1970s, but has since declined 
to pre-1977 levels. If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities remain constant 
over the 1987 to 1995 period, 2,400 students should graduate from the course per year. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to 
be slightly lower over the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The early labour market experience of graduates in this field was about the same as for 
all college graduates. The only noticeable divergence from this typical outcome is the fact 
that a significantly greater-than-average proportion of these graduates were employed full- 
time. Of those who did not enter the labour force, a slightly greater-than-average propor- 
tion continued their education. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly as secretar- 
ies, word processing operators, bookkeepers and receptionists in the business service, banking 
and insurance industry. Others were working in a variety of other occupations, particularly 
in other managerial occupations (for example, as executive secretaries). Graduates seeking 
employment as secretaries face competition from graduates of similar courses at the 
trade/vocational and community college levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, these graduates were more satisfied with their success in the labour market than 
other community college graduates. This is seen in the higher-than-average proportion who 
thought their current job matched their field of study and who were satisfied with their 
job In spite of this apparent satisfaction, about 50%, compared with 35% of other college 
graduates, believed they were over-qualified for their current position. An average propor- 
tion of graduates from this program (60%) stated they would select the same course if they 
had to make the choice again. 
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Secretary — Legal Business, Commerce, 
Trade/Vocational Programs Management and 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) Administration 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 130 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 02 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Business, Commerce, Secretary — Legal 
Management and Trade/Vocational Programs 
Administration Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) 


The Legal Secretary field of study includes programs leading to occupations such as legal 
secretary/law clerk and court reporter. Students who enrolled in this program in recent years 
had, on average, completed a high-school diploma prior to enrollment. The prerequisites 
for the course vary according to the type of program, the institution and the province. In 
1983-1984, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia offered this program 
which usually lasts about 10 months. Most of the students were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduations reported in this field in 1983-1984 totalled 130, accounting for 
a very small proportion of all graduations at this level. If this course's current popularity 
and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, because of the declin- 
ing size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon completion of their program, a lower-than-average proportion of graduates from this 
field entered the labour force. Those who looked for a job were more successful than other 
trade-level graduates, as reflected in their lower-than-average unemployment rate, and those 
who found jobs were all employed on a full-time basis. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates who found work were employed in clerical and related occupa- 
tions, especially as stenographers and secretaries (including legal secretaries). For these 
occupations, graduates must compete with other trade-level graduates as well as with college 
graduates from related secretarial fields. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Employed graduates from this field of study were more positive than other graduates about 
their early experiences in the labour market. This may be partly because they were more 
likely than others to find work related to their course of study, although approximately 
50% thought the educational requirements of their job were below their own level of 
schooling. 
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Secretary — Legal Business, Commerce, 
Career Program Management and 
Community College (2 years) Administration 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1977 1981 1985 1986 1995 
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Business, Commerce, Secretary — Legal 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (2 years) 


The Legal Secretary field of study leads to occupations such as law clerk and court reporter. 
The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must pass an interview, take a diagnostic English test, have a specified standing 
in typing and shorthand and have completed advanced English and mathematics courses 
at the high-school level. The course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland and 
usually takes two years, depending on the institution. At some colleges, students may obtain 
their certificate or diploma through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 
data, roughly 15% of Legal Secretary students graduated in this manner. The majority of 
graduates were women and were concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 550. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, declined over the 1977 to 1986 period. If its current popular- 
ity and faculty capacities remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 450 students should 
graduate from the course per year. The number of new graduates competing for related 
employment is therefore expected to be lower over the projection period than it was over 
the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Legal Secretary graduates were more successful in the labour market than is average for 
other college fields of study. Not only did a greater-than-average proportion enter the labour 
force, but they were also among those most likely to find full-time employment. A lower- 
than-average number of graduates continued their education after graduation. 


Occupations 


Legal Secretary graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as secretaries and stenographers in lawyers’ and notaries’ offices. Others were working in 
a variety of other occupations, but were not concentrated in any one. Graduates seeking 
employment as Legal Secretaries face job competition from other secretarial graduates at 
the college and trade/vocational levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Not only were Legal Secretary graduates more successful than other college graduates in 
their transition from the education system to the labour market, but a greater-than-average 
proportion were satisfied with their present job. Perhaps one reason for the high level of 
job satisfaction is the fact that few of these graduates believed they were over-qualified for 
their current employment. In spite of this relatively bright picture, only about 55%, com- 
pared with 65% of all college graduates, stated they would follow the same educational route 
if they could make the choice again. 
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Secretary — Medical Business, Commerce, 
Trade/Vocational Programs Management and 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) Administration 


Graduate Trends 


a OMS Re cnionen ei Sa SS al 


1983-84°* 
Number of Graduates 343 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 05 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Business, Commerce, Secretary — Medical 
Management and Trade/Vocational Programs 
Administration Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) 


This field of study includes training programs leading to health records technologist and 
medical secretary occupations, of which the latter is the most important in terms of program 
enrollment. The minimum entrance requirements vary according to the type of program 
offered, the institution and the province. Of the students who completed the course in 1982, 
most had a high-school diploma before enrolling in their program and most resided in New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta or British Columbia. The average length of 
the course was 10 months, depending on the type of program (pre-employment or skill up- 
grading). The average age of graduates was 27. Women accounted for 95% of all graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, 343 students graduated from this field of study, representing less than 1% 
of all graduations reported for that period. If the current popularity of this course and the 
capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly owing to the decreasing 
size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A lower-than-average proportion of graduates entered the labour force upon completion 
of their program. Labour market conditions facing them were roughly comparable to the 
average for this level. 


Occupations 


Almost all graduates who found full-time jobs were employed in clerical and related occu- 
pations. More than half were working as secretaries and stenographers (including medical 
secretaries). Graduates in this field of study face competition for related employment from 
college graduates in this field as well as from other secretarial graduates at the trade level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although these graduates faced a labour market situation comparable to that faced by other 
college graduates, they were the most likely of all secretarial graduates to find employment 
matching their program of study. Comparably fewer reported being over-qualified for their 
current job. Approximately 70% of the graduates, compared with 60% of all trade/vocational 
graduates, stated they would take the same program if they had to make that decision again. 
College graduates in this field of study fared relatively better in the labour market. 
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Business, Commerce, Secretary — Medical 
Management and Career Program 
Administration Community College (2 years) 


The Medical Secretary field of study includes programs in such areas as health records tech- 
nology. The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in 
general, candidates must pass an interview and a medical examination, take a diagnostic 
English test, have a specified standing in typing and shorthand and have completed advanced 
high-school English and mathematics courses. The course of study is offered in all provinces 
except Newfoundland and Nova Scotia and usually takes two years, depending on the 
institution. At some colleges, students may obtain their diploma or certificate through 
involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 15% of the students 
in this field of study graduated in this manner. The majority of graduates were women and 
were concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 525. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, has been declining since 1977. If its current popularity 
and faculty capacities remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 525 students should 
graduate from the course per year. The number of new graduates competing for related 
employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the projection period as it 
was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Following graduation, almost all Medical Secretaries entered the labour force. Not only 
was their unemployment rate slightly lower than the average for all college graduates, but 
the proportion of those who found full-time employment was significantly higher than aver- 
age. No students took this course on a part-time basis or continued their education after 
graduation. 


Occupations 


Medical Secretary graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed 
mostly as secretaries and stenographers in the hospital industry. Others were working in 
a variety of other occupations, but were not concentrated in any one. Graduates seeking 
employment as Medical Secretaries face job competition from other secretarial graduates 
at the college and trade/vocational levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although Medical Secretaries appear less successful than legal secretaries in finding 
employment, their success rate is still better than for general secretaries and most other 
college graduates. A significantly greater-than-average proportion of Medical Secretary grad- 
uates were Satisfied with their present job, partly because fewer of these graduates than 
other college graduates believed they were over-qualified for their job. In spite of this, only 
about 55%, compared with 65% of all college graduates, stated they would select the same 
course if they had to make the choice again. 
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Secretary — Word Processing Business, Commerce, 
Trade/Vocational Programs Management and 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (4 months) Administration 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 1,075 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 4 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Business, Commerce, Secretary — Word Processing 
Management and Trade/Vocational Programs 
Administration Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (4 months) 


This program provides training on word-processing equipment used in the secretarial field. 
The basic requirement for entrance to the program varies with the type of program, the 
institution and the province. In general, students who enroll in this course have completed 
a high-school diploma, although this may not always be essential. The average duration 
of the program is about four months. In 1983-1984, students graduated from this field of 
study in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Alberta. A 1984 survey 
indicates that those who completed the course were generally older than graduates from 
other trade-level programs and most were women (90% of all graduates). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In the 1983-1984 period, about 1,075 students successfully completed this training program, 
accounting for 1.4% of all graduations at this level. If the current popularity of this course 
and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly owing to the decreas- 
ing size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates from this program entered the labour force in a proportion comparable to the 
average for this level. Their chances of finding employment were better than for other grad- 
uates at this level, as reflected by their unemployment rate of 14%, compared with 25% 
for trade-level courses overall. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, the majority were employed 
in clerical and related occupations, although not in any specific one. Graduates in this field 
of study face competition for related employment from graduates of other secretarial train- 
ing programs at this and the college level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although graduates in this field were more likely than other trade/vocational graduates to 
find employment, their jobs were not necessarily related to their training program. In fact, 
only about 50% of those employed full-time thought their job corresponded to the course 
of study. 
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Specialized Administration Business, Commerce, 
Undergraduate Management and 
University (3 years) Administration 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1971 1981 1985 1986 1995 
Number of Graduates 229 399 437 450 410 
% of Total 
Undergraduate 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Degrees 
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pe i a try en te es me th 
Business, Commerce, Specialized Administration 
Management and Undergraduate 
Administration University (3 years) 


This field of study covers programs in public administration, health administration, hotel 
and food administration and other Specialized Administration studies. Generally, appli- 
cants must have a high-school diploma (or, in Quebec, a Diploma of Collegial Studies) with 
above-average standing, especially in mathematics. In some courses leading to a certificate 
or diploma, applicants without a high-school diploma may be considered on the merit of 
their related experience, references and potential for success. Undergraduate programs in 
Specialized Administration are offered in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, and usually take three years, depending on 
the institution and the province. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of students graduating from this field of study has not increased as much as 
in business administration. Since 1981, an average of 450 persons have graduated annually 
from Specialized Administration disciplines. This is significantly more than during the 1970s, 
when approximately 300 students graduated from this program per year. However, the rela- 
tive popularity of the field stayed almost the same during those years: graduates of this 
program represented 0.4% of all undergraduates in 1985. If the current popularity of this 
course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, 425 students per year should graduate from the course. The number of new 
graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower over 
the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a larger-than-average proportion of graduates from this field of 
study decided to enter the labour force and were successful in finding full-time employ- 
ment. Only 5% of 1982 graduates were unemployed two years after graduation. 


Occupations 


Almost half of the graduates working full-time were employed in occupations related to 
management and administration, while another significant number were employed in sales 
occupations. Graduates from this field must compete with graduates in the same discipline 
at the master’s level, as well as with other graduates in administrative studies at the under- 
graduate and college levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although graduates in Specialized Administration were more likely than others to think 
they were over-qualified for their job, overall they were fairly successful in their employ- 
ment search. The majority reported that their job was related in some way to the course 
of study; they were also more satisfied than average with their job. 
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Specialized Administration Business, Commerce, 
Master's Management and 
University (2 years) Administration 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1971 1981 1985 1986 1995 
Number of Graduates 131 246 309 305 275 
% of Total . 
Master’s 2 T37 19 1.9 1.9 
Graduates 
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Business, Commerce, Specialized Administration 
Management and Master's 
Administration University (2 years) 


The Specialized Administration field of study includes programs in public administration, 
health administration and hotel and food administration. The prerequisites for entrance 
into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this or a closely related field of study from a 
recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and 
certificates are included with master's graduates. Diploma and certificate programs are usually 
shorter than the master’s, and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s 
degree. In 1985, almost all graduates in this field (98%) received master’s degrees. The course 
is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island and generally 
takes two years, depending on the institution. At some universities, students may graduate 
through involvement in a CO-OP education program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% 
of graduates in this field received their qualification in this manner. The majority of grad- 
uates were men (60%) and were concentrated in Quebec (25%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 325. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all master’s graduates, rose slowly and consistently over the 1971 to 1985 period. If current 
course popularity and student capacities remain constant over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
300 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower over the projec- 
tion period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Although about the same proportion of Specialized Administration graduates as other 
master’s graduates directly entered the labour force, a much larger-than-average propor- 
tion were attending school in their final term on a part-time basis. This may reflect the number 
who were attending school to meet some occupational licensing requirement. Of those who 
entered the labour force, an average proportion found full-time employment. In the past, 
however, almost no graduates, either by design or circumstance, found part-time jobs, result- 
ing in a larger-than-average unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


Specialized Administration graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed mostly as accountants and auditors or administrators in medicine and health in 
government or the hospital industry. Others were working in a variety of occupations, but 
particularly in management and administration, systems analysis and the social sciences. 
Graduates seeking employment face competition primarily from other university graduates 
(in commerce or economics) and from community college graduates in institutional 
management. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicates that not only was the transition from school to work less successful 
for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, but also a slightly lower- 
than-average proportion of them were satisfied with their current job. In spite of this, a 
slightly greater-than-average proportion stated they would select the same course if they 
could make the choice again. This apparent contradiction may be partly explained by the 
fact that, on average, full-time employed graduates were earning almost $5,000 more a year 
than other master’s graduates. 
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Education and Counselling 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Number of Graduates 


% of Total 
Community College 
Graduates 


1977 1981 1985 
2,022 2,148 2,361 
5.4 4.6 4.0 
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Education Education and Counselling 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


The Education and Counselling field includes such areas of study as early childhood educa- 
tion, industrial arts, adult education, teacher training, addiction counselling, marriage coun- 
selling and financial counselling. The prerequisite for entrance into the course varies from 
institution to institution, but in general, the applicant must pass an interview, have some 
related work experience, achieve good standing in advanced English courses at the high- 
school level and, while this is not always necessary, have taken some high-school social 
science or humanities courses. Education and Counselling is offered in all provinces except 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. The duration of the pro- 
gram varies by province and institution, but on average, spans two years. In some institu- 
tions, students may take this course through a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, 
roughly 25% of graduates in this field took this route. Most of the students were women 
and most were concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are partly influenced 
by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number of 
graduates has averaged 2,300. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of all 
community college graduates, declined significantly between 1977 (5.5% of all graduates 
were from this course) and 1985 (4%). If the course's current popularity and student capac- 
ities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 2,300 students should graduate from this 
course per year. The number of new graduates competing for related employment is there- 
fore expected to be about the same over the projection period as it was over the 1981 to 
1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


While an average proportion of graduates from this field entered the labour force upon gradu- 
ation (83%) and found employment (92%), a much larger proportion (18%) found part-time 
jobs. Of the graduates who did not enter the labour force, a much smaller-than-average 
proportion continued their education (7%). 


Occupations 


Education and Counselling graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed mostly as teachers, especially as elementary teachers, kindergarten teachers and 
teachers of exceptional students, or as babysitters in the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion or non-institutional social services (day-care, nursery school, child welfare services) 
industries. Graduates from this course striving to be elementary or kindergarten teachers 
generally face job competition from university graduates with a bachelor's degree in elemen- 
tary/secondary teacher training. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In view of the high proportion of graduates who found employment, it is not surprising 
that according to a 1984 survey, a greater-than-average proportion thought their current 
job matched the field of study (89%) and a lower-than-average proportion believed they 
were over-qualified (23%). Satisfaction with the course is reflected by the fact that almost 
70%, compared with 65% of all college graduates, stated they would select the same course 
of study if they had to make the choice again. 
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Job Futures 


Education, Non-Teaching 


Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1971 1981 
Number of Graduates 4,220 eae 
% of Total 
Undergraduate 5.8 Ds 
Degrees 


Education 

1985 1986 1995 
656 675 620 
0.6 0.6 0.5 
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* Data for this field of study are currently under review by Statistics Canada. It is recommended that the sum of the three teaching 
fields (Elementary/Secondary Teacher Training, Other Teaching, and Education, Non-Teaching) be utilized when doing trend 


analysis. 
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Education Education, Non-Teaching 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


The most important Non-Teaching fields, in terms of enrollment, are the measurement and 
evaluation, education psychology and guidance and counselling areas of specialization. Gener- 
ally, applicants must possess a high-school diploma (except in Quebec, where a Diploma 
of Collegial Studies is required) with emphasis on mathematics, biology and social sciences. 
Persons with a few years of relevant experience in related education fields may also be eli- 
gible for some programs leading to a certificate or diploma. Undergraduate programs in 
this field of study are offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan. The average age of those who completed the program in 1982 was 30, 
and most graduates were women (70%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in this field has decreased drastically since 1971. The downward 
trend witnessed during the 1970s persisted during the early 1980s, so that by 1985, the gradu- 
ating population was equal to one-sixth of the 1971 graduating population. Evidently, fewer 
students were attracted to the field over the 1971 to 1985 period. If the current popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, 650 students should graduate from the course per year. The number 
of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be lower over 
the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Taking into consideration the high proportion of part-time students, 97% of the graduates 
from this field were in the labour force upon completion of their program, according to 
1984 data. Although the majority found full-time work, they were more likely than other 
graduates to be employed on a part-time basis. The incidence of part-time work may have 
helped in producing an unemployment rate below the average for the undergraduate level. 


Occupations 


Graduates from this major field of study were employed for the most part in the teaching 
field, especially at the elementary and secondary school levels. Others were distributed 
throughout other occupations, but were not concentrated in any one. Graduates from this 
field of study face job competition from college graduates with diplomas or certificates in 
Education and from master’s graduates with a degree in one of the Education specializations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In comparison with other graduates at this level, undergraduate degree, certificate and 
diploma holders in this field of study experienced a relatively more favourable labour market 
outcome. In particular, their level of satisfaction with their current job was significantly 
higher than average and they were less likely than others to think that they had more edu- 
cation than required for their job. This may partly explain why about 75% of the graduates, 
compared with 70% of other undergraduates, stated they would select the same program 
of study if they had to make that decision again. 
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Education, Non-Teaching Education 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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a 
Education Education, Non-Teaching 

Master’s 


University (2 years) 


This field includes such areas of study as school librarian, education administrator, education 
psychologist, guidance and counselling, and measurement and evaluation. The prerequisites for 
entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an 
honours undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this or a field of study related to the desired 
area of specialization. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and cer- 
tificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma and certificate programs are usually 
shorter than the master’s program, and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a 
master’s degree. In this instance, approximately 10% of the 1985 figure shown on the opposite 
page is attributable to graduate diplomas or certificates. The course is offered in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. Program length varies according to the institution, but is usually 
two years. At some institutions it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP pro- 
gram, although according to 1984 data, only a small proportion of the graduates in this field 
of study (5%) received their degree in this manner. The majority of graduates were women (55%) 
and were concentrated in Quebec (30%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to absorb 
new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, in part, by 
the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number of grad- 
uates has averaged 1,900. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of all master’s 
graduates, rose dramatically during the 1970s but has fallen slightly since 1981. If current course 
popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,800 students should graduate 
from this course per year. The number of new graduates competing for related employment is 
therefore expected to be slightly lower over the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 
1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The relatively small proportion of graduates who entered the labour force upon completion of 
their degree (35%) is largely explained by the significantly greater-than-average proportion who 
were attending school at the same time as they were working (65%). The success of graduates 
in this field in finding employment was better than the average for all master’s fields of study, 
and is reflected in the significantly lower-than-average unemployment rate (3%). 


Occupations 


Graduates from this field of study who were working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed mostly as elementary and kindergarten teachers or education administrators in the 
education industry. Others were working in various other occupations, particularly in teaching 
and counselling. Graduates of this course who seek employment as elementary and kindergarten 
teachers face competition primarily from other university graduates with a bachelor’s degree 
in elementary/secondary teacher training, other teaching or psychology, or a master’s degree 
in elementary/secondary teacher training. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey of 1982 graduates indicated that although the transition from school to work was 
much more successful for graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, a significant- 
ly greater-than-average proportion thought they possessed more qualifications than their current 
job required. The survey further indicated that a slightly greater-than-average proportion affirmed 
their job matched the field of study and were satisfied with their job. In addition, approximately 
80% of the graduates indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had 
to make the choice again. 
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Education, Non-Teaching Education 
Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1971 1981 1985 1986 1995 
Number of Graduates 49 52 118 125 130 
% of Total 
Doctorate 3.0 8.4 5.9 5.9 589 
Graduates 
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Education Education, Non-Teaching 
Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


This program of study covers many different areas of specialization of which education, 
psychology and education administration are the most dominant. The basic requirement 
for entrance to this program is a master’s degree or the equivalent. All provinces except 
the four Atlantic provinces offer the program, which takes approximately four years, 
depending on the province. A significantly greater proportion of students enroll in the course 
on a part-time basis than in other fields of study. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The popularity of this course rose dramatically over the 1971 to 1981 period, but has since 
begun to wane. If current course popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb 
new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 150 students should graduate from 
this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A 1984 survey indicated that almost no 1982 graduates from this field of study pursued 
further training, but most rather entered the labour force, where they were more successful 
in securing a full-time job than graduates from other fields of study at this level. Only 1% 
of those who entered the labour force were unable to find a job. The significantly lower- 
than-average unemployment rate can be explained partly by the large number of graduates 
who were enrolled on a part-time basis and who probably already had a job. 


Occupations 


Most of the jobs found by graduates from this field of study were related to teaching, espe- 
cially university teaching. Other jobs held by graduates were administrative positions in 
the teaching field and jobs in psychology. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Among those employed full-time, a lower-than-average proportion thought their job was 
linked to the program of study. While the level of job satisfaction was comparable to that 
in other fields of study, a significantly larger proportion of graduates in this field than in 
others considered they were over-qualified for their current job. An average proportion (80%) 
stated they would choose the same program if they had to make the choice again. 
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Elementary/Secondary Teacher Training Education 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


1971 1981 1985 1986 1995 
Number of Graduates 12451 143675 16136 16740 15760 
% of Total 
Undergraduate es 14.5 14.2 14.1 13.8 
Degrees 


on ——————— 


* Data for this field of study are currently under review by Statistics Canada. It is recommended that the sum of the three teaching 
fields (Elementary/Secondary Teacher Training, Other Teaching, and Education, Non-Teaching) be utilized when doing trend 
analysis. 
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Education Elementary/Secondary Teacher Training 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


This field of study covers many disciplines, such as art education, business education, music 
education and adult/continuing/extension education. The requirements for admittance to 
a bachelor’s program are generally a high-school diploma, including courses in art, music 
or theatre, and letters of reference, but they vary according to the area of specialization. 
In vocational education, for example, a strong background in mathematics and physical 
sciences as well as a trade qualification may be required. Diplomas and certificates are also 
offered in this field and have varying admission requirements, although they are usually 
awarded to persons who already possess a bachelor’s degree. The average duration of an 
undergraduate program in this field is three years; diploma and certificate courses gener- 
ally take less than three years (depending on the specific discipline) and bachelor’s degrees 
may take longer. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1981 and 1986, an annual average of 16,025 diplomas, certificates and degrees were 
awarded at this level. This represents a decrease since the 1970s. Generally, the number 
of diplomas and certificates fluctuates more than the number of bachelor's degrees. In 1985, 
bachelor’s degrees accounted for 30% of all qualifications awarded in this field at the 
undergraduate level. The field attracted fewer students in the early 1980s than in the 1970s. 
If the course's current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 16,350 students should graduate from the 
course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a much greater-than-average proportion of graduates in this field 
were enrolled on a part-time basis during their final semester, and a lower-than-average 
proportion decided to pursue higher education upon graduation. The field is therefore charac- 
terized by a greater-than-average level of participation in the labour force. The number of 
graduates working part-time is greater in this field than in others, and may account for an 
unemployment rate lower than for other graduates at this level. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates in the labour force (75%) had secured a full-time job two years 
after graduation. Most were employed in teaching occupations at the elementary and second- 
ary school level, while a much smaller number found work in management occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The labour market outcomes for these graduates appear more favourable than average. A 
higher proportion of Elementary/Secondary Teacher Training graduates than other grad- 
uates reported that their job was related to the program of study and that they were satis- 
fied with their job. Similarly, they were less likely than average to think they were 
over-qualified for the work they performed. This may explain why about 75% of the grad- 
uates, compared with 70% of all undergraduates, stated they would make the same educa- 
tional choice if they had to make that decision again. 
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Education Elementary/Secondary Teacher Training 
Master’s 


University (2 years) 


This field of study includes specializations in art education, commercial education. special- 
ized education (for the blind, deaf, gifted and emotionally and socially maladjusted), home 
economics, music and adult/continuing or extension education. The prerequisites for entrance 
into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this field of study or in a field related to the desired 
area of specialization. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and 
certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma and certificate programs are 
usually shorter than the master’s program and may be taken following either an under- 
graduate or a master’s degree. In this instance, approximately 15% of the 1985 figure shown 
on the opposite page is attributable to graduate diplomas or certificates. The course is offered 
in all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. The duration of the pro- 
gram varies by institution, but in general, spans two years. At some institutions, it is possi- 
ble to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program, although according to 1984 data, 
only a small proportion of graduates in this field (5%) received their degree, certificate or 
diploma in this manner. The majority of graduates were women (55%) and were concen- 
trated in Quebec (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 1,125. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined markedly over the 1971 to 1981 period, but the pace has 
slackened since that time. If current course popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, 1,000 students are expected to graduate from this course per year. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to 
be lower over the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The relatively small proportion of graduates who entered the labour force upon completion 
of their degree (35%) is largely explained by the significantly greater-than-average propor- 
tion of graduates who attended school part-time and worked part-time (60%). The success 
of these graduates in finding employment was much better than the average for all other 
master’s graduates, as reflected by the 4% unemployment rate in this field of study. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as Elementary/Secondary School Teachers in the education industry. The remainder were 
working in a variety of other occupations, but were concentrated mainly in other teaching 
areas and in education administration. Graduates of this course searching for employment 
as secondary school teachers face competition primarily from other university graduates 
with either a bachelor’s degree in this field of study or in physical education or a master's 
degree in the Education (Non-Teaching) field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 follow-up survey of 1982 graduates indicated that, although the transition from school 
to work had been much more successful for these graduates than for other master’s grad- 
uates, a larger-than-average proportion deemed they were over-qualified for their current 
job. In spite of this, slightly more graduates thought their present job matched the field 
of study and were satisfied with their job. An average proportion of graduates (80%) stated 
they would follow the same educational route if they could make the choice again. 
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Education Elementary/Secondary Teacher Training 

Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


The prerequisites for admission into this program are a master’s degree or the equivalent, 
a good research aptitude and high standings in the proposed field of specialization. Exam- 
ples of different types of specialization included at this level are music education, art edu- 
cation, commercial education and special education. All provinces except Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick offer a PhD program in this field of study. The 
average length of the program is four years, but this varies according to the province. The 
higher-than-average age of these graduates (44) is partly explained by the fact that many 
are enrolled on a part-time basis and have already spent several years in undergraduate 
and master’s programs. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of PhD recipients in this course almost tripled between 1971 and 1985. During 
the same period, course popularity, in terms of graduates in this field of study relative to 
all other fields of study at the PhD level grew from 1.5% to 3.6%. If the current popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, about 80 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Given the number of graduates enrolled part-time in this field while already in the labour 
force, the proportion of graduates who entered the labour force was significantly lower than 
average, according to 1984 data. The majority of graduates found full-time work. 


Occupations 


Two years after obtaining their degree, about 40% of the graduates from this program were 
working in management and administrative occupations, while another 25% were teaching 
at the university level. Others found employment as educational and vocational counsellors. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a significantly higher-than-average proportion of graduates in this program thought 
they were over-qualified for their present job, their work was related to the program of 
study and they were satisfied with their jobs. This level of satisfaction partly explains why 
an average number stated they would make the same educational choice if they had to decide 
again. 
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Education Physical Education 

Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


The Physical Education field of study includes disciplines such as physical education, kinan- 
thropology, recreation and kinesiology. Candidates must have completed a high-school diplo- 
ma with courses in biology, mathematics, chemistry and physics. Interviews and physical 
fitness tests are also part of the conditions of admission in most institutions. The average 
duration of the program is four years, although some institutions offer diploma or certifi- 
cate programs lasting one year. The possibility also exists of obtaining a bachelor’s degree 
through involvement in a CO-OP program, where the student spends part of the year in 
school and part working in related employment. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of 
the graduates in this field received their qualification through this route. Only the province 
of Prince Edward Island did not offer any program related to Physical Education at this 
level. The average age at graduation (24) in 1982 was marginally lower than the average 
(26), and an equal number of men and women graduated from the program. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The popularity of this major field of study increased markedly over the 1970s; the number 
of graduates more than doubled between 1971 and 1981. Since then, the number of grad- 
uates has decreased slightly, although it remains at a level higher than the annual average 
for the 1971 to 1981 period. In 1985, 2.5% of the graduates at the undergraduate level were 
from this field. If the program's current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties 
to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 3,000 students should graduate 
from the course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A much greater-than-average proportion of graduates in this field pursued higher educa- 
tion upon completion of their program. The success of those who sought employment was 
comparable to the average in other fields: about 75% found full-time jobs and 10% remained 
unemployed two years after graduation. 


Occupations 


Most graduates employed full-time were working in the teaching field, particularly in elemen- 
tary school teaching. Other graduates found jobs in management and administration as 
well as in recreation as coaches and instructors. Graduates in this field generally face job 
competition from college graduates in education or recreation and sport and from univer- 
sity graduates with degrees in physical education at the master's and doctorate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates in Physical Education were slightly more positive about the labour market out- 
come of their educational choice than other graduates at this level. Their satisfaction with 
their current job was higher than average, although they were less likely than others to indicate 
they would enroll in the same program of study if they had to make that choice again. A 
much greater proportion of graduates in Physical Education at the master’s and doctorate 
levels reported they would select the same program again. 
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Education Physical Education 
Master's 


University (2 years) 


The Physical Education field includes studies in kinesiology, human kinetics, kinanthro- 
pology, recreation and, of course, Physical Education. The prerequisites for entrance into 
this program vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours under- 
graduate degree or the equivalent in this or a closely related field of study from a recog- 
nized university, and must demonstrate proficiency in a chosen sport. As mentioned in the 
introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s gradu- 
ates. The diploma and certificate programs are usually shorter than the master’s program 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master's degree. In this instance, 
however, all the 1985 graduates received degrees as opposed to a certificate or diploma. 
The master’s program is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and generally 
lasts two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, the majority of grad- 
uates were men (55%) and were concentrated in Quebec (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 200. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all master’s graduates, rose significantly over the 1971 to 1981 period and has remained 
fairly stable since then. If current course popularity and faculty Capacities hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, about 200 students should graduate from this course per yearemhe 
number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to remain 
about the same over the projection period as it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, a slightly lower-than-average proportion of graduates from this 
field entered the labour force upon graduation. More of them than other master’s grad- 
uates continued their education, and an average proportion (35%) were already in the labour 
force and were attending school on a part-time basis. The success of graduates who looked 
for employment was slightly better than for other master’s graduates largely because those 
who were unable to find full-time employment were at least able to find part-time jobs. 


Occupations 


Physical Education graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation were 
working mostly in teaching and related occupations in education. Others were working in 
a variety of occupations, particularly in management and administration. Graduates of this 
course who seek employment face competition primarily from undergraduates, other master’s 
degree holders (physical education, elementary/secondary teacher training) and com- 
munity college graduates with a diploma or certificate in recreation and sport. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey of 1982 graduates indicated that not only was the transition from school 
to work more successful for graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, but 
a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates thought they possessed more 
qualifications than their current job required. The survey further indicated that in spite 
of the slightly lower-than-average number who thought their job matched their field of study, 
almost all (99%) were satisfied with the job they had. However, 70% of graduates in this 
field, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated that they would follow the 
Same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Education Physical Education 
Doctorate 


University (3 years) 


The basic requirement for entrance to this program of study is a master’s degree or the 
equivalent. The program includes specializations in kinesiology, human kinetics, kinanthro- 
pology and recreation, and takes an average of three years. It is offered in half the provinces 
(Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia), 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of doctoral degrees awarded in this field of study increased from three in 1971 
to 15 in 1985. Despite this increase, the numbers are still fairly low. If the course’s current 
popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, 20 students per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, graduates from this program either continued their education or 
entered the labour force upon completion of their degree. They tended to pursue further 
schooling to a larger extent than other doctoral graduates. Those who entered the labour 
force were, on average, marginally more successful in securing a full-time job than other 
PhD graduates. 


Occupations 


The majority of Physical Education graduates were working as university teachers two years 
after graduation, while a smaller proportion were employed in various other occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 follow-up survey of graduates from this field of study indicated a greater-than-average 
level of satisfaction with current employment. They had a better-than-average belief that 
their job, their program of study and their qualifications were all related. A slightly greater- 
than-average proportion of graduates stated they would select the same program of study 
if they had to make the choice again. 
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Education Sports and Recreation 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


The sports and recreation field of study includes such areas as recreational leadership, physical 
education instructor, travel agent/counsellor, ticket agent and parks/forests/wildlife officers. 
The prerequisite for entrance into the course varies from institution to institution, but in 
general, applicants must write a diagnostic English test, have some related work experience 
and have achieved good standing in high-school English, mathematics, and biology. In 
addition, candidates must pass a medical examination and a proficiency test in the chosen 
sport. The course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and usually takes two years, depending on the 
province and the institution. In some institutions, it is possible to take this course through 
a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 25% of graduates were from a CO-OP 
program. Most students in the Recreation and Sport field of study are women (80%) and 
are concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are partly influenced 
by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number of 
graduates has averaged 1,550. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of all 
community college graduates, declined between 1977 (3.3% of all graduates were from this 
course) to 1985 (2.7%). If the current situation holds over the 1987 to 1995 period, it is 
expected that, given declining population and thus enrollments, 1,500 recreation and sport 
students will graduate each year. 


Destination of Graduates 


While an average proportion of these graduates (82%) entered the labour force and found 
employment (89%), a larger proportion than average (12%) were employed on a part-time 
basis. Of the graduates who did not enter the labour force, an average proportion continued 
their education (10%). 


Occupations 


Sports and Recreation graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation 
were working mostly as travel clerks, welfare and community service workers, or managers 
in the travel service or health and social science industries. Graduates from this course hoping 
to be travel clerks, for example, face job competition from other social science graduates 
at the trade/vocational level and from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in 


geography. 
The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Sports and Recreation graduates were as satisfied with their current employ- 
ment and the match between their job and the field of study as other community college 
graduates. In spite of this, many thought they possessed more qualifications than their cur- 
rent job required. A slightly less-than-average proportion of Sports and Recreation gradu- 
ates stated they would follow the same educational route if they had to make the choice again. 
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Teaching (Other) Education 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Education Teaching (Other) 


Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


This field of study involves the training of teachers for both the pre-school and post-secondary 
levels. The usual prerequisite is a high-school diploma (or a Diploma of Collegial Studies, 
in the province of Quebec) with high standing in humanities and sciences and, for those 
specializing in early childhood education, experience in the care of young children. The 
post-secondary teacher training program is offered to applicants who already have an 
acceptable first degree from a recognized university. The average duration of the bachelor’s 
program varies between three and five years, depending on the institution. The diploma 
and certificate programs usually last less than two years. All provinces offer at least one 
of the two types of training (pre-school or post-secondary). Students who graduated in this 
field of study in 1982 had an average age of 28 and were mostly women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of undergraduate qualifications awarded in this field has fluctuated since 1971, 
even excluding the figure for 1981. On an annual average basis, more qualifications were 
awarded during the first half of the 1980s than during the 1970s. In recent years, graduates 
in this field have represented 1% of all graduates at this level. If the current popularity of 
this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, 1,200 students should graduate from the course per year. The number of 
new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower 
over the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, the transition from school to labour market of graduates in this 
field was comparable to that in other fields. Graduates in this field, however, were less 
likely to pursue higher education. The majority entered the labour force and about 90% 
found work. 


Occupations 


Of all the graduates in teaching, graduates from this field were the most likely to find 
employment related to teaching. Two years after graduation, about 60% of those employed 
were working as elementary or kindergarten teachers. Graduates face job competition primar- 
ily from college graduates with diplomas or certificates in education and from university 
graduates with a master’s degree in one of the education fields of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The jobs of graduates in this field corresponded more to the program of study than of grad- 
uates in other teaching fields. Graduates employed full-time had a high level of job satis- 
faction, and fewer than average thought they were over-qualified for their current 
employment. Despite these favourable assessments, 40% of the graduates, as compared with 
30% of all undergraduates, stated they would not select the same program if they had to 
make the choice again. 
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Education Teaching (Other) 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


This field includes programs of study in higher education (post-secondary teacher train- 
ing), kindergarten and pre-school teacher training. The prerequisites for entrance vary by 
institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree or the 
equivalent in this or a field of study related to the desired area of specialization. Holders 
of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma 
and certificate programs are usually shorter than the master’s program and may be taken 
following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. In this instance, almost all (80%) 
of the 1985 figure shown on the opposite page is attributable to graduate diplomas or cer- 
tificates. The course is offered in only four provinces (Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia). It generally takes two years, depending on the institution. At some universi- 
ties, students may graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 
data, roughly 10% of graduates in this field received their degree, certificate, or diploma 
in this manner. The majority of these graduates were women (60%) and were concentrated 
in Quebec (70%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 125. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
total master’s graduates, rose significantly between 1971 and 1981 but has since lost ground 
to other fields of study. If current course popularity and the faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, about 100 students per year should graduate from this course. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to 
be lower over the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The small proportion of graduates who entered the labour force upon completion of their 
degree (50%) is largely explained by the significantly greater-than-average proportion of 
graduates who were attending school at the same time as they were working (45%). The 
success of these graduates in finding employment was better than the average for all master’s 
graduates, as reflected by their 4% unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


According to 1984 data, graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed 
mostly as secondary school teachers. Others were employed in a variety of occupations, 
particularly in management and administration and social science occupations. Graduates 
seeking employment as elementary/secondary school teachers face competition primarily 
from other university graduates with a bachelor’s or master’s degree in elementary/secondary 
teacher training, education (non-teaching), physical education or English. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work for 1982 grad- 
uates in this field was much more successful than for other master’s graduates, a slightly 
greater-than-average proportion believed they possessed more qualifications than their job 
required. The survey further indicated that an average proportion were satisfied with their 
job, and almost all (99%) thought their present job matched their field of study. On aver- 
age, approximately 70% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, 
would select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Architectural Design/Draughting Technologies Engineering and 
Trade/Vocational Programs Engineering 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) Technologies 
Graduate Trends 
1983-84 * 

Number of Graduates 178 

% of Total 

Trade/Vocational 0.2 

Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Architectural Design/Draughting Technologies 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) 


This field of study offers such programs as draughting (architectural/structural), architec- 
tural art, civil and structural technology and layout design. The minimum qualifications 
necessary for entrance vary, depending on the type of program, the institution and the 
province. Graduates of the course in 1982 had, on average, a high-school diploma before 
enrollment, and most were residing in the provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba. The average duration of the program is 10 months, although 
this may vary according to the type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading). Grad- 
uates in 1983-1984 had an average age of 25 and most were men (90%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


For the 1983-1984 period, 178 successful completers were reported in this training program, 
representing less than 1% of all graduates in that period. If the course's current popularity 
and capacities of the faculty to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, as a result of the decreas- 
ing size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, a slightly greater-than-average proportion of the graduates from 
this field of study entered the labour force upon completion of their program. They were 
not quite as successful in their job search as other trade/vocational graduates, as reflected 
by their 27% unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly in construc- 
tion trades in carpentry and related occupations, or in product fabricating and assembling 
occupations (cabinet and wood furniture makers). Others were working in various occupa- 
tions in numbers too small to be reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates from this field of study experienced a labour market situation comparable to 
that faced by other graduates at this level, as indicated by the way they rated their current 
job. However, a significantly higher-than-average proportion reported they would be ready 
to select the same training program if they had to make this decision again. 
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Architectural Design/Draughting Technologies Engineering and 
Career Program Eng ineering 
Community College (3 years) Technologies 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and Architectural Design/Draughting Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (3 years) 


This field includes programs of study in architectural and structural draughting, architec- 
tural art, civil and structural technologies, draughting and layout design. The prerequisites 
for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have com- 
pleted senior-level high-school courses in mathematics, English, physics, chemistry and 
draughting. The Architectural Design/Draughting Technologies program is offered in all 
provinces. The duration of the program varies according to the institution, but usually spans 
three years. According to 1984 data, roughly 5% of graduates in this field received their 
certificate or diploma through a CO-OP program. The majority of graduates were men (80%) 
and were concentrated in Ontario (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 725. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, was fairly constant over the 1977 to 1981 period, but has 
declined slightly since then. If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold 
over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 700 students should graduate from this course per year. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to 
be slightly lower over the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, upon graduation, fewer Architectural Design/Draughting grad- 
uates than other college graduates entered the labour force, while a greater-than-average 
number continued their education. Graduates who sought employment had slightly more 
difficulty in finding a job than graduates from other college fields of study. 


Occupations 


Architectural Design/Draughting graduates working full-time two years after graduation 
were employed mostly as draughtspersons in the architectural, engineering and other scientific 
and technical service industries. Others were working in a variety of occupations, particu- 
larly in engineering and architectural technologist and technician occupations. Graduates 
seeking jobs in draughting face competition primarily from other college graduates (in other 
engineering technologies), from trade/vocational graduates (draughting) and from univer- 
sity graduates with a bachelor’s degree in architecture. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the transition from school to work was slightly more difficult than average for 
graduates from this field, a greater-than-average proportion of them were satisfied with their 
current job and were unlikely to think themselves over-qualified. However, in keeping with 
slightly higher-than-average unemployment in this field, a low rate of correspondence 
between field of study and job and the slightly lower-than-average annual salaries of these 
graduates, only about 50%, compared with 65% of all college graduates, stated they would 
select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Construction Technologies Engineering and 
Trade/Vocational Programs Eng ineering 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (11 months) Technologies 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84* 
Number of Graduates 3,581 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 4.8 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Construction Technologies 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (11 months) 


This field of study covers training programs in masonry, plastering, heat/insulation, plumbing, 
construction electrician work, interior finishing, metal working, woodworking and carpen- 
try. The minimum entrance qualifications vary according to the type of program (pre- 
employment or skill upgrading), the institution and the province although a 1984 survey 
indicated that generally, graduates of these programs had completed secondary school be- 
fore enrollment in their course. The average duration of these programs is approximately 
11 months. All provinces and territories, with the exception of Prince Edward Island and 
the Yukon, offered this course in 1983-1984. The graduating population was younger than 
average, and women accounted for only 3%. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, there were close to 3,600 successful completions in this field of study, represent- 
ing approximately 5% of all completions at this level. If the current popularity of this course 
and the capacity of the faculty to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates is expected to decline slightly as a result of the 
declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, more graduates from these training programs than from other 
fields entered the labour market, although their employment rate was much higher than 
average, and a lower-than-average number of them found full-time jobs. 


Occupations 


Almost half the graduates who had looked for work were employed full-time two years 
after graduation. A significant proportion were working in construction trades. The 1984 
survey results do not permit a finer occupational breakdown. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Given the less-than-favourable labour market conditions faced by graduates from this field, 
it is no surprise that they were unlikely to have jobs related to their training program. This 
may partly explain why a significantly higher-than-average proportion thought they had 
more education than required for their current job. Only about 55%, compared to 60% 
of other trade/vocational graduates, stated that they would take the same educational 
program if they had to make that decision again. 
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Welding Technologies Engineering and 
Trade/Vocational Programs Eng ineering 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) Technologies 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 6,461 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 8.6 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Welding Technologies 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


This field of study includes all training programs related to welding, such as electric weld- 
ing, pipeline welding, shipyard welding and structural steel fitting and welding. While the 
prerequisites for admittance to one of these programs vary according to the type of pro- 
gram (pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution and the province, a 1984 survey 
indicated that on average, graduates completed high school before enrolling in these courses. 
The programs last about nine months, and in 1983-1984 were offered by all provinces and 
territories except Quebec. Almost all graduates in 1983-1984 were men (99%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Approximately 6,460 successful completions were reported in these training programs in 
1983-1984, accounting for 9% of all completiuons, and making this field one of the largest 
areas of training at this level. If the current popularity of this field and the capacity of rele- 
vant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual 
number of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declining size of the correspond- 
ing population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, a slightly greater-than-average proportion of graduates from 
these training programs looked for employment. However, their success in the labour market 
was less than favourable: almost one-third were unable to find jobs. 


Occupations 


Among the graduates who did find full-time employment within two years after gradua- 
tion, a significant proportion were working in welding and flame cutting occupations. Others 
found work in product fabricating and assembling, and in many other areas, which do not 
show any significant occupational pattern. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Considering the high unemployment rate in this field and the variety of occupations 
entered by these graduates, it is not surprising that only half the graduates employed full- 
time had jobs related to their educational program. Graduates in this course of study were 
also more likely than others to feel over-qualified for their current job, and a smaller-than- 
average proportion stated they would repeat the same educational program if they had to 
make the decision again. 
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Other Architectural and Construction Technologies Engineering and 
Career Program Engineering 
Community College (2 years) Technologies 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and Other Architectural and Construction Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in masonry, drywall, heating/insulation, plumbing, 
construction electrician work, metal working, interior finishing, woodworking and carpen- 
try, and welding. The prerequisites for entrance to these programs vary by institution, but 
in general, candidates must pass an interview, take an aptitude test, and have completed 
(at the high-school level) senior courses in mathematics and draughting. Although not 
compulsory, courses in English (French), physics and chemistry, and electrical/electronics 
courses are recommended. The field of study is offered in all provinces and generally takes 
two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, roughly 15% of the graduates 
in this field of study received their certificate or diploma through a CO-OP program. The 
majority of graduates were men (90%) and were concentrated in Quebec (50%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 625. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share 
of all community college graduates, was fairly constant over the 1977 to 1986 period. If 
the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
600 students per year should graduate from this course. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the projec- 
tion period as it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, slightly more graduates from this field than other college fields of study 
entered the labour force. Although their unemployment rate was average, the majority of 
employed graduates had full-time jobs. Of the graduates who did not enter the labour force, 
about 70% pursued higher education. 


Occupations 


Graduates of the Other Architectural and Construction Technologies program who were 
working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly as draughtspersons in 
the trade contracting industries. Others were working in a variety of occupations, particu- 
larly in management. Graduates seeking employment as draughtspersons face competition 
primarily from college graduates in architectural design/draughting, trade/vocational grad- 
uates in draughting and university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in Architecture. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the labour market outcome of graduates from this field of study was about the 
same as for graduates from other college courses, more of these graduates had a negative 
attitude about their jobs. Fewer than average thought their current job matched the field 
of study, and more deemed that they were over-qualified for their job. Their relatively low 
level of job satisfaction coupled with annual salaries that were only average for this level 
may explain why only 60% of them, compared with 65% of all college graduates, stated 
they would select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Architecture Engineering and 
Undergraduate Engineering 
University (4 years) Technologies 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and | Architecture 
Engineering Undergraduate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


This field of study includes programs in architecture and architectural science. Enrollment 
in architecture is limited, and applicants must therefore have a high-school diploma with 
high standings in mathematics and physics. Some institutions may also ask applicants to 
present a sample of their previous work (portfolio). Quebec students applying to a Quebec 
university must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies with emphasis on chemistry and bio- 
logy, in addition to mathematics and physics. This course of study is offered in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. Programs take an average of four years, depending 
on the province and the institution. Many students enroll in a CO-OP program, where they 
spend part of their time in school and part working in related employment. Roughly one- 
third of the 1982 graduates received their qualification in this way. According to 1984 data, 
most students in this field were men; women represented only 25% of the graduating popu- 
lation in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


During the 1970s, the annual number of graduates in architecture increased steadily, reaching 
509 in 1980, compared with 266 in 1971. Since 1981, the annual number of graduates has 
increased only marginally. The relative popularity of the program has changed only slight- 
ly since 1971, when graduates in this field accounted for about 0.4% of all undergraduates. 
If the course’s current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 550 students should graduate from the course 
per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, an average proportion of Architecture graduates entered the labour 
force upon completion of their program. Others decided either to pursue their education 
or to stay out of both school and the labour force. Those who looked for a job were very 
successful: only 2% remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


As shown on the opposite page, almost half of the graduates employed full-time were working 
as architects two years after graduation, while others found work in related occupations 
in the architecture and engineering fields. Architecture graduates must compete in the labour 
market with holders of master’s degrees in Architecture. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates in Architecture experienced significantly better labour market conditions in 1984 
than other graduates at this level. A higher-than-average proportion thought their job was 
related to the course of study. They were more satisfied with their job than graduates in 
other fields and less likely to feel over-qualified. 
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Architecture Engineering and 
Master's Engineering 
University (4 years) Technologies 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and Architecture 
Engineering Master's 
Technologies University (4 years) 


At the master’s level, this field of study includes programs in architecture and architectural 
science. The prerequisites for entrance into these programs vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this or a close- 
ly related field of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, 
holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates. The 
diploma or certificate programs are usually shorter than the master’s program and may be 
taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. All the 1985 graduates received 
degrees as opposed to diplomas or certificates. Programs in this field are offered in all 
provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Saskatche- 
wan and generally take four years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, 
the majority of graduates were men (75%) and were concentrated in Manitoba (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 50. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the proportion 
of all master’s graduates, rose marginally over the 1971 to 1981 period, but has since remained 
constant. If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, 50 students per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, a much greater-than-average proportion of graduates in this 
course appear to have entered the labour force, largely because few graduates continued 
their education and few were working and attending school part-time. Their success in finding 
employment was slightly lower than for other master’s graduates, as reflected in their 
10% unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


Architectural master’s graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed 
mostly as architects in the architectural, engineering and other scientific and technical services 
industry. Others were working in a variety of occupations, particularly in the areas of manage- 
ment and administration and the social sciences. Graduates seeking employment as architects 
face competition primarily from undergraduates with degrees in architecture and from com- 
munity college graduates with diplomas or certificates in architectural design/draughting 
technologies. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although 1982 graduates in this field were less successful in 
the transition from school to work than other master’s graduates, more thought that their 
current job matched the field of study and were satisfied with their job. The survey further 
noted that about 65% of the graduates believed they were over-qualified for the work they 
were presently doing, while an average proportion stated they would follow the same educa- 
tional route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Engineering and | Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Undergraduate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


Enrollment in this field of engineering is often limited, and competition for admittance can 
be fierce. Applicants must possess a high-school diploma with above-average marks in the 
appropriate courses, especially mathematics, physics and chemistry. (Quebec students 
applying to a Quebec university must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies with emphasis 
on these courses). All provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Mani- 
toba offer an undergraduate program in Chemical Engineering. The average duration of 
the program is four years. Some institutions allow students to obtain their degree through 
involvement in a CO-OP program, where they spend part of the year in school and part 
in the labour force. Approximately 20% of the 1982 graduates chose this route. In 1985, 
women represented about 20% of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1971 and 1985, the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded in Chemical Engineer- 
ing increased almost twofold. In spite of such an increase, the relative popularity of the 
program remained about the same over these years. If the course's current popularity and 
the capacities of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
some 900 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a greater-than-average proportion of graduates in this field decided 
to enter the labour force upon completion of their program. They had relatively more difficulty 
than other graduates in finding work; 15% of the Chemical Engineering graduates at this 
level remained unemployed. Those who could find jobs, however, were more likely than 
other undergraduates to have full-time employment. 


Occupations 


A 1984 survey indicated that the majority of graduates who found work were employed 
in occupations related to the natural sciences, engineering and mathematics, especially in 
chemical engineering positions. Holders of master’s degrees in chemical engineering as well 
as other engineering graduates at the undergraduate level compete with these graduates 
for jobs as chemical engineers. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates of this engineering program who found full-time employment demonstrated an 
average level of satisfaction with their job, although they indicated a higher-than-average 
level of correspondence between their job and the program of study. Only a small number 
thought they were over-qualified for their job, which partly explains why graduates in this 
field were more likely than other undergraduates to state they would make the same educa- 
tional choice if they had to decide again. 
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Engineering and Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Master's 
Technologies University (2 years) 


At this level, Chemical Engineering includes specializations in areas such as polymer chemical 
engineering and pulp and paper chemical engineering. The prerequisites for entrance into 
this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this or a closely related field of study from a 
recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and 
certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are 
usually shorter than the master’s program and may be taken following either an under- 
graduate or a master’s degree. Almost all the 1985 graduates at this level (99%) received 
degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. In some institutions it is possible to graduate 
through involvement in a CO-OP education program, although only about 5% of the grad- 
uates in this field of study obtained their degrees in this manner, according to 1984 data. 
This course of study is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and Manitoba and generally takes two years, depending on the institution. The majority 
of graduates were men (80%) and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 150. The popularity of this course of study, as indicated by the 
proportion of all master’s graduates, declined over the 1971 to 1981 period, but has since 
begun to rebound to the 1971 level. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities 
hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 175 students per year should graduate from this 
course. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, upon graduation, a far lower-than-average proportion of grad- 
uates in Chemical Engineering entered the labour force, a statistic that is largely the result 
of the higher-than-average numbers who continued their education or chose to enter the 
household sector of the economy. The success rate of graduates who sought employment 
was lower than for other master’s graduates, as reflected by the 13% unemployment rate. 
No Chemical Engineering graduates were employed on a part-time basis two years after 
graduation. 


Occupations 


The majority of Chemical Engineering graduates working full-time two years after gradua- 
tion were employed as engineers, although not necessarily as chemical engineers. The 
remainder were working in various other occupations, particularly in physical science. Grad- 
uates seeking employment as chemical engineers face competition primarily from engineering 
graduates at the undergraduate or PhD levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The 1984 survey indicated that not only were 1982 graduates in this field less successful 
in the transition from school to work than other master’s graduates, but also a significantly 
lower-than-average proportion of them thought their current job matched the field 
of study. In keeping with this and reported low levels of job satisfaction, only about 70% 
of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated they would follow 
the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Engineering and Chemical Engineering 
Engineering Doctorate 
Technologies University (3 years) 


At the PhD level, this field of study covers such areas of specialization as polymer chemical 
engineering and pulp and paper chemical engineering. In general, the program is open to 
candidates who possess a master’s degree in Chemical Engineering or the equivalent from 
a recognized university. It usually lasts three years, depending on the province. All provinces 
except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Manitoba offer this course of study. Most 
students are men, although the representation of women among graduates went from 0% 
in 1971 to 15% in 1985. Part-time study at this level is much less popular in this field than 
in others: according to 1984 data, only 18% of the graduates received their degree in this 
manner. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1971 and 1985 the average annual number of graduates decreased from 40 to about 
30. At the same time, the relative popularity of the program, as indicated by its share of 
all doctorate graduates, fell from 2.8% to 1.4%. If the current popularity of this course of 
study and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 
1995 period, 30 students per year should graduate from this course. The number of new 
graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to remain about the same 
over the projection period as it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, almost all graduates decided to enter the labour force upon 
graduation. Of these, all graduates were successful in finding full-time work. No graduates 
immediately continued their education. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates who entered the labour force were employed in the natural sciences, 
engineering and mathematics, which include positions in Chemical Engineering. Further 
occupational detail is unavailable, owing to the diversity of the 1984 survey results. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Chemical Engineering graduates who were surveyed agreed that their current job correspond- 
ed to the program of study. They also reported a higher-than-average level of satisfaction 
with their position and were more likely than others to be employed in jobs whose educa- 
tional requirements were in line with their own qualifications. However, a significantly lower- 
than-average proportion stated they would make the same educational choice if they had 
to decide again. 
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Engineering and Chemical Engineering Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (3 years) 


This field of study includes programs in chemical engineering technologies, biochemistry, 
industrial chemical technologies (textiles/plastics) and photographic chemical technologies. 
The prerequisites for entrance to this field of study vary by institution, but in general, can- 
didates must take diagnostic tests in mathematics and chemistry and have completed senior 
courses in mathematics, English (French), chemistry, physics and, in some cases, biology 
at the high-school level. The course of study is offered in all provinces except Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island, and takes three years, depending on the institution. In some 
institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. Accord- 
ing to 1984 data, roughly 15% of the graduates in Chemical Engineering Technologies 
obtained their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of graduates were men 
(60%) and were concentrated in Ontario (50%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 650. The popularity of this course of study, as reflected by its 
share of all community college graduates, declined slightly over the 1977 to 1986 period. 
If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
600 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower over the projection 
period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The 1984 survey indicated that upon graduation, an average proportion of the graduates 
in this field (82%) entered the labour force. A significantly greater-than-average proportion 
of them found full-time jobs and a slightly lower-than-average proportion were unable to 
find employment. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly as physical 
science technologists and technicians in the chemical and chemical products industries. Others 
were working in a variety of occupations, particularly as chemist and medical laboratory 
technologists and technicians. Graduates seeking employment as physical science technol- 
ogists and technicians face competition primarily from university graduates with a bachelor’s 
degree in chemistry. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The transition from school to work was slightly more successful for Chemical Engineering 
Technologies graduates than for other college graduates. This is reflected in their opinions 
concerning their job. An average proportion thought their current job matched the field 
of study, and a significantly lower-than-average number believed they were over-qualified 
for their present job. They were also earning slightly more than graduates in other college 
fields of study. Although they indicated a higher level of job satisfaction, roughly 60% of 
the graduates, compared with 65% of all college graduates, stated they would follow the 
same educational route if they had to make the choice again. 
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Engineering and Civil Engineering 
Engineering Undergraduate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


As in most other engineering programs at this level, the minimum requirement for entrance 
to this program is a high-school diploma with good standing in mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. Quebec students applying to a Quebec institution must have a Diploma of Col- 
legial Studies with emphasis in the above-mentioned courses. The Civil Engineering pro- 
gram of study is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and takes an average 
of four years. Some institutions offer the option of obtaining qualification through a CO-OP 
program, where the student spends part of the year in school and part in the labour force. 
Women accounted for about 10% of the graduates in this field in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in Civil Engineering increased rapidly over the 1970s but has since 
declined. However, on an average annual basis, more qualifications were awarded during 
the first half of the 1980s than during the 1970s. In recent years, an annual average of 1,340 
degrees in Civil Engineering have been awarded, and this program has accounted for 
1% of all undergraduate qualifications. If the current popularity of this course of study and 
the capacity of the relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, 1,300 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new grad- 
uates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower over the 
projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a larger-than-average proportion of graduates in this program en- 
tered the labour force. A marginal number were enrolled on a part-time basis during their 
final semester. Those who looked for jobs had a better chance than graduates from other 
fields in securing full-time employment, although a slightly higher-than-average percentage 
remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time, most were employed in occupations related to the natural 
sciences, engineering and mathematics. More than 40% were working as civil engineers. 
Graduates working in other occupations nonetheless remained potential contenders for civil 
engineering positions. Since other engineering graduates as well as holders of master’s degrees 
in Civil Engineering also reported working as civil engineers, they too are in labour market 
competition with undergraduates from this program. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates from this field of study were more likely than other undergraduates to be in jobs 
related to their educational program and were less likely to think they were over-qualified 
for their current work. An average proportion were satisfied with their job, which partly 
explains why an above-average proportion stated they would follow the same educational 
route if they had to make the choice again. 
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Civil Engineering Engineering and 
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University (2 years) Technologies 
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Engineering and Civil Engineering 
Engineering Master's 
Technologies University (2 years) 


At this level, the Civil Engineering field of study includes such programs of specialization 
as water resource management and design of structures or drainage systems. The prerequi- 
sites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must 
have an honours undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this or a closely related field 
of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of grad- 
uate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma and cer- 
tificate programs are usually shorter than the master’s program and may be taken following 
either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. Almost all the 1985 graduates in this pro- 
gram (95%) received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. The course of study is 
offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, and generally takes two years, depending 
on the institution. In some institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in 
a CO-OP education program, although only 5% of the graduates in this field of study received 
their qualification in this manner, according to 1984 data. The majority of graduates were 
men (90%) and were equally concentrated in Quebec and Ontario (30%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 325. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the number 
of master’s graduates, declined significantly over the 1971 to 1981 period, but has since 
begun to rise. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, 300 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates in this program (51%) entered the 
labour force for the first time. A slightly greater-than-average proportion continued their 
education, and a slightly lower-than-average proportion (30%) were already in the labour 
force and attending school part-time. The success of Civil Engineering graduates in finding 
employment was about the same as for other master’s graduates, although a slightly greater- 
than-average number were able to find full-time jobs. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as Civil Engineers in the architectural, engineering and other scientific and technical serv- 
ices industry. Others were working in a variety of occupations, particularly in management 
and administration. Graduates seeking employment as Civil Engineers face competition 
primarily from other engineering graduates at the university level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only were 1982 graduates of this program as successful 
as other master’s graduates in the transition from school to work, but also a significantly 
lower-than-average proportion thought they were over-qualified for their current job. The 
survey further indicated that slightly greater-than-average numbers thought their job matched 
their field of study and were satisfied with the job. In apparent contradiction to the above 
outcomes, significantly fewer of these graduates than other master’s graduates indicated 
they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Engineering and Civil Engineering 
Engineering Doctorate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


The program discussed here includes specializations in water resources management, design 
of structure and drainage engineering. The usual requirement for admission to the program 
is a master’s degree in engineering or the equivalent. Consisting of a combination of aca- 
demic courses and a research project, it is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, and generally takes four years, depending on the province. Some 
institutions offer a CO-OP program in this field of study. According to 1984 data, approxi- 
mately 5% of the graduates received their degrees in this manner. As in most engineering 
programs, women represented only 5% of all students graduating in this field. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of Civil Engineering PhD graduates remained quite stable over the 1971 to 
1981 period but increased slightly between 1981 and 1985. During the early 1980s, an aver- 
age of 40 students graduated each year, compared with 42 during the 1970s. In terms of 
degrees awarded, the popularity of this program relative to other PhD programs varied slightly 
between 2.0% and 2.5%. If the current popularity of this course of study and the capacity 
of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
60 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A 1984 survey indicated that all the 1982 graduates of this program entered the labour force 
upon graduation. This statistic results, to some extent, from the higher-than-average propor- 
tion of graduates who had already entered the labour force and who were studying part- 
time. However, not all graduates found full-time employment, as 8% were still looking for 
work two years after graduation. 


Occupations 


Almost half the graduates employed full-time were working in the engineering field, while 
another significant number had become university teachers. Civil Engineering graduates 
were more likely to be employed as university teachers than other engineering graduates. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates from Civil Engineering doctoral programs were the least satisfied with their cur- 
rent job of all engineering graduates, although the level of satisfaction was comparable to 
the average for PhD graduates. Similarly, two-thirds of the graduates felt they were over- 
qualified for their job, a proportion higher than in any other engineering field of study. 
On the whole, however, the graduates were positive about their program of study, as the 
majority stated they would take the same program if they had to make that choice again. 
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Engineering and Civil Technologies 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (8 months) 


At the trade/vocational level, this field of study consists of training programs in road con- 
struction, piping technologies and bridge construction. The qualifications required to enter 
such programs vary according to the type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading), 
the institution and the province. However, a 1984 survey indicated that on average, grad- 
uates of these programs completed secondary school prior to enrollment. The programs 
usually last about eight months, and in 1983-1984, were offered by all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. According to 1984 data, most graduates were men; 
women accounted for approximately 6% of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of successful completions reported in this course of study totalled 351 in 
1983-1984, representing a very small proportion of all completions at this level. If the current 
popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold 
over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly 
owing to the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A slightly greater-than-average proportion of trade/vocational graduates in this field entered 
the labour force upon completion of their program. They fared relatively well in the labour 
market, as reflected by their slightly lower-than-average unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


Graduates from this course of study were working in occupations too diverse to form a sig- 
nificant employment pattern. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although graduates experienced an average unemployment rate, only half of those work- 
ing full-time had jobs related to their educational program. Furthermore, they tended to 
report that they were over-qualified for their current job. Contrary to graduates from other 
fields at this level, graduates in Civil Technologies at this level were unlikely to state they 
would select the same educational program if they had to make that decision again. College 
graduates in this field were slightly more successful in the labour market. 
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Civil Technologies Engineering and 
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Engineering and Civil Technologies 
Engineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


At this level, Civil Technologies includes programs in civil technology (explosives), civil and 
structural engineering/technologies, civil engineering/technologies and municipal engineer- 
ing/technologies. The prerequisites for entrance into these programs vary by institution, 
but in general, candidates must pass an interview, take a diagnostic mathematics test and 
have completed senior-level high-school courses in English (French), mathematics and phys- 
ics. A draughting course is also recommended, although not compulsory. The course of 
study is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, and usually takes two years, 
depending on the institution. In some institutions, it is possible to graduate through in- 
volvement in a CO-OP program, although according to 1984 data, only about 1% of Civil 
Technologies graduates received their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority 
of graduates were men (95%) and were concentrated in Quebec (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 975. The popularity of this course of study, as indicated by its 
share of all community college graduates, increased slightly in the late 1970s but has been 
declining since 1981. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, 900 students per year should graduate from this course. The number 
of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be lower over 
the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Although upon graduation about the same proportion of graduates in this course of study 
as in other college courses entered the labour force, they were much less successful. Most 
college graduates who could not find full-time employment were able to get part-time jobs; 
however, this was not the case for Civil Technologies graduates. About 60% of the gradu- 
ates who did not enter the labour force continued their education. 


Occupations 


The majority of Civil Technologies college graduates working full-time two years after gradu- 
ation were employed in architecture and engineering in the architecture, engineering and 
other scientific and technology services industry. The remainder were working in a variety 
of other occupations, particularly in construction and management. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Civil Technologies graduates’ relatively poor transition from school into the labour market 
is reflected in their opinions concerning the course of study and the jobs they found. A 
lower-than-average proportion of the graduates thought that their current job matched the 
field of study (70%) and a greater-than-average number (50%) thought they possessed more 
qualifications than their current job required. About 45% of them, compared with 65% of 
all college graduates, stated they would follow the same educational route if they had to 
choose again. 
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Engineering and Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Undergraduate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


The undergraduate course in this field of study includes programs in electronics engineer- 
ing as well as in Electrical Engineering. The basic requirement for entrance to these pro- 
grams is a high-school diploma (or a Diploma of Collegial Studies for Quebec students 
applying to a Quebec university) with good standing in mathematics and science courses. 
Some institutions run a CO-OP program in Electrical Engineering, which combines periods 
of formal schooling and related work experience. Bachelor's degrees in Electrical Engineering 
are offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and usually take four years, depending 
on the institution. Women represented 5% of Electrical Engineering graduates in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


For most of the 1970s, the annual number of graduates in this field remained relatively con- 
stant. In the past seven years however, an increasing number of bachelor’s degrees have 
been awarded. Since 1981, an average of about 1,860 students have graduated in Electrical 
Engineering per year. If this course's current popularity and the capacity of relevant facul- 
ties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, that number should rise 
to about 2,200 students. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a smaller-than-average proportion of Electrical Engineering graduates 
were enrolled part-time during the final semester of their program. Upon graduation, a 
greater-than-average proportion decided to enter the labour force, largely because of favour- 
able labour market conditions. About 95% of those who looked for work found full-time 
employment; a smaller-than-average proportion remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


Because of the favourable labour market conditions, most Electrical Engineering graduates 
were able to find jobs in engineering occupations, especially in electrical engineering, within 
two years after graduation. Others found work in occupations related to computers and 
product fabricating. Graduates in Electrical Engineering generally face job competition from 
university graduates with a master’s degree in this field or some other bachelor’s degree 
in engineering. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In keeping with the high proportion of graduates who found employment, the 1984 survey 
found that a greater-than-average proportion of Electrical Engineering graduates thought 
their current job matched the course of study and few believed they were over-qualified 
for their job. Almost all those surveyed were satisfied with their employment and 85%, com- 
pared with 70% of all undergraduates, stated they would select the same course of study 
if they had to make the choice again. 
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Engineering and Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Master's 
Technologies University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this field of study includes specializations such as electronics engineering 
and microwave electronics and telecommunication systems. The prerequisites for entrance 
into this field may vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a 
recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and 
certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma and certificate programs are 
usually shorter than the master’s program and may be taken following either an under- 
graduate or a master’s degree. Almost all the 1985 graduates in this course of study (99%) 
took the degree program. The course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and generally takes two years, depending on the institution. At some universities, it is pos- 
sible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP education program, although according 
to 1984 data, only about 5% of the graduates in this course of study obtained their qualifi- 
cation in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (95%) and were equally concen- 
trated in Quebec and Ontario (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 275. The popularity of this course, indicated by its share of all 
master’s graduates, declined between 1971 and 1981, as was the case for most engineering 
disciplines; however, since that time it has begun to increase. If the course's current popularity 
and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 300 students should graduate from 
this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a slightly lower-than-average proportion of graduates entered the labour 
force, largely because a significantly greater-than-average proportion continued their 
education. The success rate of those who sought employment was not only better than for 
other master’s graduates, but also the best for all engineering fields of study at this level. 


Occupations 


The majority of Electrical Engineering master’s graduates working full-time two years after 
graduation were employed as electrical engineers in the communications and other elec- 
tronic equipment industry. The remainder were working in a variety of other occupations, 
particularly in the area of systems analysis and computer programming. Graduates seeking 
employment as electrical engineers face competition primarily from other university 
engineering graduates. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The 1984 survey indicated that not only were 1982 graduates in the course of study more 
successful than other master’s graduates in finding jobs, but also a slightly smaller-than- 
average proportion of them thought they were over-qualified for their current job. The sur- 
vey further indicated that, in spite of the slightly lower-than-average proportion who thought 
their job matched the field of study, a slightly greater-than-average group were satisfied 
with their present job. However, a smaller-than-average proportion (75%) indicated they 
would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 


a 
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Engineering and Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Doctorate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


The PhD course in this field of study covers areas related to Electrical Engineering, such 
as electronics engineering, microwave electronics and telecommunications systems. Generally, 
a master’s degree in a related field or the equivalent is necessary to enter the program. The 
course of study usually takes four years, depending on the province, and is offered in all 
provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. According to 1984 data, the 
majority of students who were enrolled in the program were concentrated in Ontario. In 
1985 only 5% of the graduates were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 60. As indicated by the number of graduates, the popularity of 
this course, as for other Engineering courses at this level, declined significantly from 1971 
to 1981, but has since returned to the 1971 level. If the course's current popularity and 
the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
about 90 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, all the graduates from this course of study entered the labour force 
upon completion of their degree. This statistic is partly explained by the significantly higher- 
than-average proportion of students who had been enrolled on a part-time basis and were 
already in the labour force. All graduates found full-time jobs. 


Occupations 


PhD graduates in Electrical Engineering found jobs mainly in teaching, engineering and 
management. The majority were working as university teachers and electrical engineers. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In comparison with other PhD graduates, Electrical Engineering degree holders showed a 
greater level of satisfaction with their job and indicated a higher-than-average level of cor- 
respondence between their job and the course of study. However, they were more likely 
to think they were over-qualified for their current job than other graduates. Overall, about 
95% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all PhD graduates, stated they would select 
the same educational program if they had to choose again. 
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Electrical/Electronic Engineering Technologies Engineering and 
Trade/Vocational Programs Eng ineering 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) Technologies 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 2,440 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational Se 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Electrical/Electronic Engineering Technologies 
Engineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) 


This field of study includes courses related to electrical technology (air conditioning/heat- 
ing, commercial electrical, electrical inspection, hydro, industrial electrical, lineman) and 
electronic technology (electrodynamics, electronic switching, electronic transistors, integrated 
circuits) as well as courses in avionics, electric motors, marine electronics, microwave and 
telecommunications. Although the prerequisites for entrance to these courses vary by pro- 
gram type (pre-employment or skill upgrading), by institution and by province, students 
who enrolled in this program in 1982 had, on average, completed secondary school. Train- 
ing usually lasts 10 months, depending on the course of study. In 1983-1984, graduates 
obtained degrees in all provinces and territories except Prince Edward Island. Men accounted 
for about 90% of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of successful completions in this field of study makes it one of the largest at 
the trade/vocational level. In 1983-1984, more than 2,400 individuals graduated from the 
programs in this field, which represents more than 3% of all graduations at the trade level. 
If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should 
decline slightly, owing to the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, graduates from this field of study entered the labour force in a 
proportion comparable to the average for this level. In their job search, they fared slightly 
better than other graduates, as reflected by their lower-than-average unemployment rate 
and the higher-than-average number who were working full-time. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, a significant number were 
employed in occupations related to product fabricating, assembling and repairing (electri- 
cal/electronic equipment). Others were employed in the construction trades (construction 
electricians and repairers) and in other occupations in numbers too small to be reported here. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Trade/vocational graduates in this field of study reported roughly the same level of satis- 
faction with their job as graduates from other fields. An average proportion found their 
job somewhat related to their training program and were less likely than others to think 
they were over-qualified for the job. In spite of this, a relatively lower-than-average num- 
ber of graduates stated they would be ready to make the same educational choice if they 
had to decide again. College graduates in the same field reported better employment suc- 
cess in the labour market. 
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Electrical/Electronic Engineering Technologies 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and Electrical/Electronic Engineering Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


At the community college level, this field of study includes programs in such areas as air 
conditioning and heating, refrigeration, industrial electrician work, hydro, electrical con- 
struction, electronic switching, electronic transistors, circuitry, avionics, marine and telecom- 
munications. The prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must pass an interview, take a diagnostic mathematics test and have completed 
senior high-school courses in English (French), mathematics, physics or chemistry, and 
draughting. Related experience is considered an asset. The course of study is offered in all 
provinces and usually takes two years, depending on the institution. At some colleges, it 
is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, 
roughly 10% of the graduates in Electrical/Electronic Engineering Technologies received 
their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of these graduates were men (95%) 
and were concentrated in Quebec (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 3,575. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share 
of all community college graduates, has grown consistently since 1977. If the course's cur- 
rent popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 4,200 students 
should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


As many graduates in this field of study (82%) as in other college courses entered the labour 
force after graduation. Similarly, the unemployment rate of these graduates was about 
the same as the average for all college fields of study (10%). A slightly larger proportion 
of Electrical/Electronic graduates than other graduates were employed full-time. About 
10% of graduates in this field decided to continue their education. 


Occupations 


The majority of Electrical/Electronic Technologies college graduates working full-time two 
years after graduation were employed as electrical/electronic equipment installers and repair- 
ers and engineering technologists and technicians in the communications and other elec- 
tronic equipment and electrical/electronic equipment and supplies (wholesale) industries. 
The remainder were working in a variety of other occupations, particularly in product fabricat- 
ing, assembly and repair and engineering. Graduates seeking employment as engineering 
technologists and technicians face competition primarily from trade/vocational graduates 
in electrical/electronic technologies and from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree 
in electrical engineering. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The transition from school to work was as successful for these graduates as for most other 
college graduates. This is reflected in the fact that a significantly lower-than-average propor- 
tion (30%) thought they were over-qualified for their current job and an average propor- 
tion (90%) were satisfied with their job. In keeping with average unemployment and job 
satisfaction, as well as slightly higher-than-average annual salaries, 65% of the graduates 
stated they would select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Industrial Engineering Technologies Engineering and 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and Industrial Engineering Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in industrial design/operation, manufacturing tech- 
nologies (automobile, electrical/electronic, wood and paper products, aircraft, clothing, chem- 
ical), quality control, machinist work and material science and management. The prerequisites 
for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, candidates must pass an 
interview, take a diagnostic mathematics test and have completed senior high-school courses 
in English (French), mathematics, physics and chemistry. Although not compulsory, courses 
in computer programming, machine shop, mechanical draughting and welding are recom- 
mended. The course is offered in all provinces and generally takes two years, depending 
on the institution. At some colleges it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP 
program. According to 1984 data, roughly 15% of the graduates in this field received their 
certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (90%) and were 
concentrated in Quebec (48%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 800. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, increased slowly but consistently between 1977 and 1986. 
If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
about 900 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a slightly greater-than-average proportion of graduates in this field 
entered the labour force. A significantly greater-than-average proportion found employ- 
ment, and most found full-time jobs. 


Occupations 


The majority of college graduates in Industrial Engineering Technologies working full-time 
two years after graduation were employed as machinists, machine tool set-up workers and 
tool and die makers in the hardware, tool and cutlery industry. The remainder were work- 
ing in a variety of other occupations, particularly in product fabricating, assembly and repair, 
processing and engineering. Graduates seeking employment as machinists face competi- 
tion primarily from trade/vocational graduates of similar courses. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In spite of their relative success in finding employment, a lower-than-average proportion 
of graduates in this field thought their present job matched their field of study. A greater- 
than-average proportion believed they were over-qualified for their job. Only about 60%, 
compared with 65% of all college graduates, stated they would select the same course if 
they had to choose again. 
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Industrial Engineering Technologies (Machinist) Engineering and 
Trade/Vocational Programs Eng ineering 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (12 months) Technologies 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates Dafa) 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 3.4 
Graduates 


* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Industrial Engineering Technologies (Machinist) 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (12 months) 


The Machinist field of study covers training programs in bearing manufacturing, engrav- 
ing, gear cutting, machine shop and tool and die making. The minimum entrance require- 
ment varies according to the type of program (pre-employment or skill-upgrading), the 
institution and the province, although 1982 graduates all had completed high school be- 
fore enrolling in the program. All provinces except Prince Edward Island offer programs 
in this field of study. Training generally lasts 12 months, depending on the type of pro- 
gram. According to 1984 data, the average age of graduates was 25. Women accounted for 
less than 10% of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


More than 2,500 people graduated in this field in 1983-1984, representing more than 3% 
of all graduations reported for the pre-employment and skill upgrading programs. If the 
current popularity of this course and the capacity of the faculty to absorb new students 
hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline 
slightly as a result of the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Although graduates from this training program entered the labour force in a proportion 
comparable to the average for this level, they faced better labour market conditions. A smaller- 
than-average proportion could not find work, and about 80% of those in the labour force 
were employed full-time. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, most were working in product 
fabricating, assembling, repairing and metal machining. Others were scattered across vari- 
ous occupations but in numbers too small to be reported here. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Despite the favourable labour market conditions faced by these graduates (reflected in their 
low unemployment rate), they did not seem to enjoy their job as much as other graduates 
at the trade/vocational level. A significantly lower-than-average proportion found a job that 
matched their training program and were more likely than other trade-level graduates to 
feel over-qualified for their job. Consistent with these statistics, a lower-than-average propor- 
tion stated that they were satisfied with their present job. 
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Industrial Engineering Technologies (Manufacturing) Engineering and 
Trade/Vocational Programs Eng ineering 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) Technologies 


Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 1873 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational DRS 
Graduates 


_-_-e_———————— eee 


" This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Industrial Engineering Technologies (Manufacturing) 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) 


This field of study includes all training programs in manufacturing technologies related to 
electrical/electronic equipment, metal, wood and paper products, aircraft, clothing, rub- 
ber, glass, plastics and chemicals. The entrance qualifications vary according to the type 
of program (pre-employment or skill-upgrading), the institution and the province; however, 
a 1984 survey indicated that those who completed the course, on average, had had a high- 
school diploma before enrolling in the program. All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
offered these programs in 1983-1984, The average duration of the course was six months, 
depending on the type of program. The representation of women in this field of study was 
below the average for this level. They accounted for approximately 30% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


For the 1983-1984 period, close to 1,900 successful completions were recorded in this field 
of study, which represents more than 2% of all completions registered for that period. If 
the current popularity of this course and the capacity of the faculty to absorb new students 
hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline 
slightly as a result of the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


The destinations of these graduates are typical for this level. An average proportion of gradu- 
ates entered the labour force. The unemployment rate for graduates in this field was 23%, 
compared with an average of 25% for this level. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, those who were employed full-time were mostly in product 
fabricating, assembling and repairing occupations. Others found jobs in a variety of occu- 
pations in numbers too small to be reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although graduates of this course of study experienced an average unemployment rate, 
they were more likely than other graduates to find jobs unrelated to their training program. 
This may partly explain why a larger-than-average proportion believed they were over- 
qualified for their current job. Despite these unfavourable indicators, the majority stated 
that they were satisfied with their job. About 70%, compared with 60% of all trade/vocational 
graduates, said they would take the same program if they had to make the decision again. 
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Engineering and Mechanical Engineering 
Engineering Undergraduate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


Students applying for entrance to the Mechanical Engineering field of study must have com- 
pleted a high-school diploma with good standing in courses such as physics, mathematics 
and chemistry. (Quebec students applying to a Quebec institution must have a Diploma 
of Collegial Studies covering similar subjects). The program usually takes four years, although 
this varies according to the province and institution. Some institutions offer the possibility 
of obtaining a degree through involvement in a CO-OP program, where students spend 
part of the time in school and part in related working situations. All provinces except Prince 
Edward Island offer an undergraduate program in Mechanical Engineering. In 1985, 5% 
of the graduates were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of Mechanical Engineering graduates has increased steadily since 1971, along 
with the program's popularity. Between 1971 and 1985, the graduating population in this 
field more than doubled. In recent years, an average of 1,800 students have graduated in 
Mechanical Engineering per year, representing 1.7% of all undergraduate qualifications award- 
ed. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of the faculty to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 2,100 students should graduate from 
this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, an average proportion of graduates in this field pursued further 
training after completion of their program. Almost all the other graduates chose to enter 
the labour force and were successful in their job search. They experienced a slightly less 
severe unemployment situation than other graduates and were more likely to find full-time 
jobs. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, graduates working full-time were employed predominantly in 
occupations related to engineering. Approximately 25% reported working as Mechanical 
Engineers. Graduates at this level face job competition from university graduates in related 
engineering fields, such as civil engineering, and from holders of master’s degrees in Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Mechanical Engineering graduates were more satisfied with their course of study 
than other graduates at this level. A greater-than-average proportion of them stated they 
would follow the same educational route if they had to make the choice again, and a sig- 
nificantly smaller-than-average number thought they were over-qualified for their current job. 
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Mechanical Engineering Engineering and 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and Mechanical Engineerin 

: : g g 
Engineering Master's 
Technologies University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this field of study includes specialization in areas such as machinery 
processes, mechanics of solids and aerodynamics. The prerequisites for entrance vary by 
institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree or the 
equivalent in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As men- 
tioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master’s graduates. The diploma and certificate programs are usually shorter than the master’s 
program and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. Almost 
all the 1985 graduates received degrees as opposed to diplomas or certificates. The course 
of study is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and generally takes two 
years, depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP program, although only a small percentage of graduates in this 
program received their degrees in this manner, according to 1984 data. The majority of 
graduates were men (95%) and were concentrated in Quebec (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 200. As indicated by the proportion of graduates, the popularity 
of this course (as well as of other engineering disciplines) declined between 1971 and 1981, 
but has since begun to rise. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of the 
relevant faculties hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 200 students should graduate from 
this course per year. The number of new graduates competing for related employment is 
therefore expected to remain about the same over the projection period as it was over the 
1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a significantly smaller-than-average proportion of graduates in this pro- 
gram entered the labour force for the first time. If graduates who were attending school 
and working part-time are included with the first-time entrants, the number of graduates 
entering the labour force rises. Graduates in this field were about as successful as other 
master’s graduates in finding employment, although more Mechanical Engineering gradu- 
ates found full-time jobs. 


Occupations 


The majority of Mechanical Engineering master’s graduates working full-time two years 
after graduation were employed in engineering, but mostly as electrical engineers, which 
indicates the versatility of engineering disciplines. The remainder were scattered across various 
other occupations but were not concentrated in any one. Graduates looking for jobs in their 
field face competition primarily from other engineering graduates at the university level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that while 1982 graduates in this program were as successful as 
other master’s graduates in finding employment, and a significantly lower-than-average 
proportion thought they were over-qualified for their current job, a greater-than-average 
proportion were nonetheless dissatisfied. Only about 70%, compared with 80% of all master’s 
graduates, indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make 
this choice again. 
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Engineering and Mechanical Engineering 
Engineering Doctorate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


The PhD program in the Mechanical Engineering field of study includes such areas of speciali- 
zation as machinery processes, mechanics of solids and aerodynamics. Usually, students 
applying for entrance are required to have a master’s degree or the equivalent in a related 
field. In some cases, applicants with an honours bachelor’s degree who satisfy the course 
requirements for the master’s degree are allowed to enter the program. Some institutions 
offer the possibility of completing the doctorate through a CO-OP program. According to 
1984 data, approximately 10% of the graduates obtained their degree in this manner. The 
PhD program takes an average of four years and is offered in all provinces except New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island. As in other engineering fields, most students are men. 
Only about 5% of the 1985 graduating class were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


During the 1970s, the number of graduates as well as the relative popularity of this field 
of study fluctuated slightly. In 1971, 42 students graduated, whereas in 1981, only 27 did 
so. This trend reversed in the early 1980s: 46 PhD degrees were awarded in 1985. If the 
current popularity of this course and the capacity of the relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 50 students should graduate from this course 
per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to the 1984 data, a marginal number of graduates decided to pursue their edu- 
cation after completing their doctorate degree. The remaining graduates entered the labour 
force with great success; they all found full-time jobs within two years after graduation. 
Part of their success may be attributable to the fact that a significant proportion had been 
enrolled in a PhD program on a part-time basis and probably already had jobs. 


Occupations 


More than three-quarters of the graduates from this field of study were concentrated in 
occupations related to engineering. The remainder were working in a variety of other occu- 
pations but were not concentrated in any one. 


The Course in Retrospect 


As was reported in most other engineering fields, graduates in Mechanical Engineering were 
all satisfied with their jobs, which they found corresponded to their educational program. 
In spite of this, a significantly higher-than-average number considered themselves over- 
qualified for their jobs. The majority of Mechanical Engineering graduates (90%), compared 
with 80% of all PhD graduates, stated they would take the same course of study if they 
had to make that choice again. 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Engineering and Mechanical Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs leading to occupations such as agriculture equipment 
mechanic, aircraft mechanic, auto mechanics, auto body repairer, marine mechanic and 
heavy (small) equipment mechanic. The prerequisites for entrance vary by institution, but 
in general, candidates must have a good mechanical aptitude, pass an interview, take a 
diagnostic mathematics test and have completed senior high-school courses in English 
(French), mathematics and physics. Although they are not compulsory, courses in chemis- 
try, mechanical draughting, machine shop and welding are recommended. The course of 
study is offered in all provinces and generally takes two years, depending on the institu- 
tion. At some colleges, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. 
According to 1984 data, roughly 15% of Mechanical Technologies graduates received their 
certificate or diploma in this manner. Almost all graduates are men (99%) and are concen- 
trated in Ontario (50%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 1,550. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share 
of all community college graduates, rose between 1977 and 1981 but has held fairly con- 
stant since then. If the current popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,500 students should graduate from this course per year. The 
number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to re- 
main about the same over the projection period as it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The same proportion of graduates from this field as in other college fields of study (82%) 
entered the labour force after graduation. About 15% continued their education. The 
unemployment rate for these graduates was about the same as the average for all college 
fields of study (10%), but a slightly higher proportion of Mechanical Technologies gradu- 
ates were employed on a full-time basis. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed as 
motor vehicle mechanics and repairers and as industrial, farm and construction machinery 
mechanics and repairers in the motor vehicle industry. The remainder were working in a 
variety of other occupations, particularly in product fabricating, assembly and repair, 
engineering and transport equipment operating. Graduates seeking employment as motor 
vehicle mechanics face competition primarily from trade/vocational graduates from similar 
fields of study (auto mechanics, auto body repair, heavy equipment mechanics). 


The Course in Retrospect 


An average proportion of Mechanical Technologies graduates were satisfied with their cur- 
rent job. However, a smaller-than-average proportion thought that this job matched their 
field of study, and a significantly greater-than-average proportion considered themselves 
over-qualified for their job. About 60% of the graduates, compared with 65% of all college 
graduates, stated they would follow the same educational route if they had to make that 
choice again. 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Auto Body Repairs 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (12 months) 


This field of study is unique; it does not cover other related training programs. The mini- 
mum requirements for admittance to the program vary according to the type of program 
(pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution and the province, although a 1984 sur- 
vey indicated that on average, graduates had completed a high-school diploma prior to 
enrolling in the program. The course generally lasts one year, and in 1983-1984 it was offered 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Quebec. The graduates surveyed in 1984 
were younger at graduation than the average for this level, and most were men. Women 
represented only about 2% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, approximately 500 successful completions were reported for this training pro- 
gram. This number represents less than 1% of all completions at this level registered for 
that period. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of the relevant facul- 
ties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number 
of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declining size of the corresponding popu- 
lation age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon completion of their program, a greater-than-average proportion of graduates chose 
to enter the labour force. However, those who looked for a job had less success than gradu- 
ates from other fields, as reflected in the significantly higher-than-average number of gradu- 
ates who remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, more than half found jobs 
in product fabricating, assembling and repairing occupations, especially as motor vehicle 
mechanics and repairers (auto body repairers). Others were working in various occupations 
in numbers too small to indicate any significant occupational pattern. 


The Course in Retrospect 


These graduates had about the same attitude toward their early labour market experiences 
as graduates in auto mechanics. However, they were less likely to find jobs that matched 
their training program, and a higher proportion of them believed they were over-qualified 
for their current job. When asked if they would be ready to repeat the same educational 
program, 60% answered positively. This proportion is comparable to the trade-level average. 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Auto Mechanics 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (11 months) 


This program is designed to provide training for occupations in which the trainee has had 
little or no prior preparation. Areas of specialization include auto electricity, auto trans- 
missions, brakes, diagnostic mechanical equipment, front-end mechanics and tire repair 
and servicing. According to 1984 data, students who were enrolled in this program had, 
on average, completed a high-school diploma prior to enrollment. However, the admission 
requirements vary according to the type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading), 
the institution and the province. In 1983-1984, all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
offered such a program, which usually lasted 11 months. Most graduates were men; wom- 
en represented less than 5% of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


According to the 1984 data, the number of graduates reported in this field totalled almost 
2,400, accounting for approximately3.2% of all graduates at this level. If the current popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, owing 
to the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A greater-than-average proportion of graduates entered the labour force upon graduation. 
Their success was comparable to that of graduates from other fields, as seen in their aver- 
age unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


A significant proportion of graduates working full-time were employed in occupations related 
to product fabricating, assembling and repairing, especially as motor vehicle mechanics and 
repairers. Others found work in service occupations or other areas, in numbers too small 
to be significant. For positions as motor vehicle mechanics and repairers, graduates in this 
field face competition from graduates in related mechanical engineering technologies at the 
trade and college levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Of those who were employed full-time, a lower-than-average proportion found jobs related 
to their training program. This partly explains why they were more likely than other gradu- 
ates to think they were over-qualified for their current job. However, a proportion roughly 
comparable to the average for this level stated they would make the same educational choice, 
if they had to make that decision again. 
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Heavy Equipment Mechanics Engineering and 
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Graduate Trends 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Heavy Equipment Mechanics 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


This field of study includes training programs related to back hoe operation, crane opera- 
tions, forestry mechanical equipment, load bulldozer operation, and the occupations of mill- 
wright and pipeline mechanic and rigger. The entrance requirements in this field vary with 
the type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution and the province. 
Students who enroll in this training program usually have a high-school diploma, even though 
this may not always be essential. The average duration of the program is nine months. In 
1983-1984, students graduated from the course in all provinces and territories except Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec. Men represented approximately 95% of the graduating popu- 
lation. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, there were close to 3,000 successful completions in this training program, 
making it one of the largest areas of training at the trade-level. Graduates of the program 
represent 4% of all the registered completions. If the current popularity of this course and 
the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declining size 
of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


On average, more graduates from this program decided to enter the labour force than in 
other trade/vocational programs. They were relatively successful in finding jobs, as indicat- 
ed by their average unemployment rate and the slightly higher-than-average proportion 
of them who found full-time employment. 


Occupations 


Almost one-third of the graduates in this program entered occupations in product fabricat- 
ing, assembling and repairing. A significant proportion found jobs as industrial, farm and 
construction machinery mechanics and repairers, while another large number were employed 
in the construction trades. Heavy Equipment Mechanics must compete with college gradu- 
ates in related fields for some of these occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although an average proportion of the graduates in this field of study were satisfied with 
their current job, they were unlikely to have work related to their training program. Many 
also thought they were over-qualified for their job. In keeping with these less-than-favourable 
indicators, only about 55% of the graduates, compared with 60% of all trade-level gradu- 
ates, said they would take the same program of study if they had to make this educational 
decision again. 
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Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 2;832 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Engineering and Other Mechanical Engineering Technologies 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) 


This field of study offers training programs in such areas as aircraft mechanics, marine 
mechanics, small engine mechanics, agricultural equipment mechanics and hydraulics. On 
average, students who enrolled in this training program in 1982 had completed secondary 
school prior to enrollment, although this was not necessarily the minimum requirement 
for admittance. Prerequisites vary according to the type of program (pre-employment or 
skill upgrading), the institution and the province. The course is approximately 10 months 
long, and in 1983-1984, was offered in all provinces and territories except Yukon Territory. 
Men accounted for roughly 95% of all graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, there were about 2,800 successful completions in this field of study, representing 
close to 4% of all graduations at this level. If the current popularity of this course and the 
capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declining size 
of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon completion of their program, the majority of graduates in this field entered the labour 
force, where they fared relatively well, as reflected by their slightly lower-than-average un- 
employment rate. They were also more likely than other trade-level graduates to find full- 
time work. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time were employed in product fabricating, assembling and repair- 
ing occupations or in equipment operating occupations. Owing to the diversity of the special- 
ties in this field of study, more specific occupational trends have not been observed. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, graduates who were employed full-time were as satisfied with their job as was 
average for this level. A slightly smaller-than-average percentage had jobs related to their 
educational program. In spite of the relatively good labour market outcomes of these gradu- 
ates, only about 55%, compared with 60% of all trade-level graduates, stated they would 
make the same educational choice again. 
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Engineering and Other Engineering 
Engineering Undergraduate 
Technologies University (4 years) 


At the undergraduate level, this field of study includes programs in aeronautical and aero- 
space engineering, industrial engineering, mining engineering, metallurgical engineering, 
engineering science and other related specializations. Given the variety of these programs, 
the analysis relevant for the field as a whole may not hold true for each individual pro- 
gram. In general, the minimum entrance requirement is a high-school diploma with good 
standing in chemistry, physics, mathematics and biology. Quebec students applying to a 
Quebec university must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies in the above-mentioned courses. 
All provinces except Prince Edward Island offer undergraduate programs in these engineering 
fields. The course takes, on average, four years, depending on the field, the institution and 
the province. In some institutions, students may take the course through a CO-OP pro- 
gram or a program leading to an undergraduate diploma or certificate. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1971 and 1985, the annual number of graduates doubled. During the first half 
of the 1980s, approximately 1,860 students per year received degrees in this field. The rela- 
tive popularity of the course has also grown since the early 1970s, and graduates in Other 
Engineering now represent 1.8% of all graduates at this level. If the current popularity of 
this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, 2,100 students per year should graduate in Other Engineering. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a significantly greater-than-average proportion of the graduates 
in this field of study pursued higher education, and a lower-than-average proportion entered 
the labour force. Those who sought employment were not too successful: their unemployment 
rate was greater than average for this level. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, the majority of graduates working full-time were employed in 
occupations related to engineering and mathematics, for example as electrical engineers 
and systems analysts. The others entered a variety of occupations, but were not concen- 
trated in any one. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The 1982 graduates in this field faced labour market conditions that were more favourable 
than average. They had good chances of finding a job related to their program of study 
and were not likely to think they were over-qualified for their job. A higher-than-average 
proportion stated they would take the same educational program if they had to make that 
decision again. 
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Engineering and Other Engineering 
Engineering Master's 
Technologies University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this field of study includes such specializations as aeronautical and 
aerospace engineering, industrial engineering, mining engineering, biomedical engineer- 
ing, geological engineering, petroleum engineering and agricultural engineering. The pre- 
requisites for entrance into this field vary by institution, but in general, candidates must 
have an honours undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this or a closely related field 
of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of gradu- 
ate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma or certifi- 
cate programs are usually shorter than the master’s program and may be taken following 
either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. Only 10% of the 1985 graduates in this field 
received diplomas or certificates as opposed to degrees. The course is offered in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and generally takes two years, depending on the institution. 
In some institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. 
According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of the graduates received their qualification in this 
manner. The majority of graduates were men (90%) and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 350. The popularity of this course (as for most other engineering 
disciplines), as reflected by its share of all master’s graduates, declined between 1971 and 
1981 but has since begun to rise. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities 
hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 350 students should graduate from this course 
per year. The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore ex- 
pected to be about the same over the projection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, greater-than-average proportions of graduates either entered the labour 
force or continued their education. This statistic is a result of the lower-than-average propor- 
tion of graduates who had been working and attending school part-time. The success of 
Other Engineering master’s graduates in finding employment was slightly lower than for 
other master’s graduates, primarily because those who were unable to find full-time 
employment were also unable to find part-time work. 


Occupations 


The majority of Other Engineering graduates working full-time two years after graduation 
were employed in the engineering field as electrical or civil engineers or in the business 
service industry as systems analysts. The remainder were working in various other occupa- 
tions, particularly in management and administration. Graduates seeking employment face 
competition primarily from other engineering graduates at the university level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The 1984 survey indicated that not only were 1982 graduates in this field less successful 
than other master’s graduates in finding employment, but also a slightly lower-than-average 
proportion thought their job matched their field of study. Slightly more than average deemed 
they were over-qualified for their current position. In keeping with this and lower overall 
job satisfaction, approximately 75% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s 
graduates, indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make 
this choice again. 
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Engineering and Other Engineering 
Engineering Doctorate 
Technologies University (3 years) 


This field of study groups engineering programs not mentioned in other fields of study, 
such as programs in aeronautical and aerospace engineering, industrial engineering, mining 
engineering, metallurgical engineering, engineering science and other related specializations. 
Given the variety of disciplines in this grouping, the following general analysis may not 
apply in each one. Generally, students applying for entrance must possess a master’s degree 
or the equivalent and have a good knowledge of the field of specialization. These programs 
take an average of three years, depending on the discipline and the institution, and are 
offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Manitoba (not all programs are 
necessarily offered in any one province). The Directory of Canadian Universities published 
by the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada indicates where each specialty 
is taught. Some courses of study are offered through a CO-OP program. The average age 
of graduates in Other Engineering is significantly lower than in other fields. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


An annual average of 50 students graduated from this group of engineering fields during 
the early 1980s, a slight increase over the 1970s. The relative popularity of the grouping 
also grew over the same period: graduates from the field represented more than 3% of all 
PhD graduates in 1985. If the course’s current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties 
to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 70 students should gradu- 
ate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, graduates from these programs were less likely to enter the labour 
force than other PhD graduates. A significant proportion decided instead to continue their 
studies. Of those who sought employment, an average proportion found full-time work. 
The unemployment rate for graduates of these programs was higher than average. 


Occupations 


Like most engineering graduates at this level, PhD graduates from this field of study found 
work either in engineering occupations or in teaching, primarily as university teachers. 


The Course in Retrospect 


An average proportion of the graduates in these programs found their job to be related 
to their course of study and were satisfied with the type of work they were doing. They 
were more likely than other graduates to consider themselves over-qualified for their job, 
and a smaller-than-average proportion stated they would enroll in the same program if they 
had to make that decision again. 
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Engineering and Instrumentation 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


The career program in this field of study covers such areas as assembling, industrial con- 
trol, inspecting, instrument repair, measurement and numerical control, oscilloscope oper- 
ating and precision instrumentation. The prerequisites for entrance into the field vary from 
institution to institution, but in general, candidates must have completed senior high-school 
courses in English (French), mathematics, physics, chemistry and draughting. Courses in 
mechanics and computers as well as electrical/electronics courses are also recommended. 
The course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island and 
generally takes two years, depending on the institution. At some colleges, it is possible to 
take this course through a CO-OP program, although only 5% of Instrumentation gradu- 
ates received their certificate or diploma in this manner, according to 1984 data. The majority 
of graduates were men (97%) and were concentrated in Quebec (43%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 500. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, increased very slowly but consistently between 1977 and 
1986. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, 600 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a significantly greater proportion of graduates in this field than in other 
college fields entered the labour force, a statistic resulting largely from the significantly lower- 
than-average proportion of Instrumentation graduates who continued their education. 
Graduates in this field had about the same probability of finding jobs as other college 
graduates, but a significantly greater-than-average proportion of Instrumentation graduates 
found full-time employment. 


Occupations 


The majority of Instrumentation graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed as precision instrument mechanics and repairers. The remainder were working 
in a variety of other occupations, particularly in engineering. Graduates seeking employ- 
ment as precision instrument mechanics and repairers face competition primarily from col- 
lege graduates from the electrical/electronics field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the transition from school to work was about the same for Instrumentation gradu- 
ates as for other college graduates in terms of employment, graduates in this field were 
generally less satisfied with their jobs. However, only about 20% thought they were over- 
qualified for the job, compared with 35% of all college graduates. A slightly smaller-than- 
average proportion of Instrumentation graduates stated they would follow the same educa- 
tional route if they had to make the choice again. 
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Engineering and Other Engineering Technologies (Surveying) 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in areas such as aerial surveying, civil/surveying en- 
gineering, hydrographic surveying and seismic, gravity and magnetometer surveying. The 
prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candi- 
dates must have completed senior high-school courses in English, mathematics and draught- 
ing and have two different science credits. The course is offered in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick and usually takes two years, depending on the institu- 
tion. At some colleges, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. 
According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of the Surveying graduates received their certificate 
or diploma in this manner. The majority of the graduates were men (80%) and were con- 
centrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 250. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, declined slowly and consistently between 1977 and 1986. 
If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
200 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to be lower over the projection period 
than it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation a significantly higher proportion of Surveying graduates (25%) than other 
college graduates continued their education and a significantly lower proportion (75%) entered 
the labour force. Surveying graduates were more likely to remain unemployed, since fewer 
of them were able to find either part-time or full-time work. 


Occupations 


Surveying graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as surveyors in the architectural, engineering and other scientific and technical service 
industry. Others were working in a variety of other occupations, particularly in related 
engineering occupations. Graduates seeking employment as surveyors face competition 
primarily from other engineering graduates at both the college and university levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In spite of the slightly poorer-than-average labour market outcome of Surveying graduates 
(14% unemployment rate), the graduates’ satisfaction with their job was greater than for 
most other college graduates. Most thought their current job matched their field of study, 
and few considered themselves over-qualified for their position. A slightly lower-than-average 
proportion of surveying graduates (60%) stated they would follow the same educational route 
if they had to make the decision again. 
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Engineering and Other Engineering Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as engineering design or draughting, 
cartography, mechanical draughting, repairs and service, meteorology and physics. The 
prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, candidates must 
pass an interview and have completed senior high-school courses in English (French), 
mathematics, physics, draughting and geography. The course is offered in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and usually takes two years, depending on the institution. In some 
institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. Accord- 
ing to 1984 data, roughly 5% of the graduates in this program received their certificate or 
diploma in this manner. The majority of the graduates were men (85%) and were concen- 
trated in Quebec (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 675. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, increased slightly between 1977 and 1981, but has held 
fairly constant since then. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 700 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, fewer of these graduates than other college graduates entered the labour 
force, a statistic resulting largely from the greater-than-average number who continued their 
education. Other Engineering Technologies graduates also had much more difficulty in finding 
a job, either full- or part-time. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly as draughts- 
persons, surveyors or engineering technologists or technicians in the architectural, engineering 
and other scientific technical service industry. The remainder were working in various other 
occupations, particularly in product fabricating, assembly and repair, and management. 
Graduates seeking employment as draughtspersons face competition primarily from other 
college graduates (in architecture design/draughting technologies), from trade/vocational 
graduates (in draughting) and from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in 
architecture. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Despite their difficulty in finding employment, an average proportion of graduates in this 
field of study were satisfied with their current job and were not likely to think they had 
more qualifications than their work required. Perhaps because of their higher-than-average 
unemployment rate and slightly lower-than-average annual salaries, only about 50% of the 
graduates, compared with 65% of all college graduates, said they would select the same 
course if they had to choose again. 
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Engineering and Other Engineering Technologies (Draughting) 
Eng ineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (11 months) 


Training programs in Draughting cover engineering design and draughting, cartography 
and mechanical draughting. The prerequisites for admittance to these programs vary by 
type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading), by institution and by province, although 
students who were enrolled in the programs in 1982 had, on average, completed secondary 
school prior to enrollment. The course of study lasts approximately 11 months and, in 
1983-1984, was offered by all provinces except Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Saskatche- 
wan. Women represented about one-third of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, more than 1,250 successful completions were registered in this field of study, 
representing close to 2% of all completions at this level. If the current popularity of this 
course and the student capacities of the relevant faculties hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declin- 
ing size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A greater-than-average proportion of graduates decided to pursue higher education upon 
completion of their program. The majority however, entered the labour force. Their sig- 
nificantly higher-than-average unemployment rate indicates they were not as successful as 
graduates from other fields in securing a job. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, a large proportion of graduates employed full-time were 
working in the natural sciences, engineering and mathematics. Others were employed in 
a variety of occupations in numbers too small to be reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Draughting graduates were less positive about their early experiences in the labour market 
than other trade/vocational graduates. A lower-than-average number were satisfied with 
their current job and were more likely to consider themselves over-qualified for it. Similar- 
ly, only about 55% of the graduates, compared with 60% of all trade-level graduates, stated 
they would make the same educational choice if they had to choose again. 
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Engineering and Transportation Engineering Technologies 
Engineering Trade/Vocational Programs 
Technologies Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (3 months) 


Training programs in this field of study cover such areas as motor transportation, marine 
transportation, air transportation and rail transportation. The basic requirements for en- 
trance to the program vary according to the type of program, the institution and the province. 
In general, students who enroll in this course have completed a high-school diploma, although 
this may not always be essential. The program takes approximately three months and in 
1983-1984 was offered in all provinces except Nova Scotia. A 1984 survey indicated that 
the average age of graduates was 26; women represented only about 10% of the graduating 
population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, there were almost 4,300 successful completions in this training program, 
accounting for approximately 6% of all completions at this level. If the current popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, 
owing to the decreasing size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates in this course of study entered the 
labour force, where they were as successful as graduates from other fields. This fact is reflected 
in their unemployment rate (26%) and full-time employment rate (63%), which are average 
for this level. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, a significant proportion were 
employed in transport equipment operating occupations, especially as truck drivers. Another 
important percentage, probably trained in marine transportation, found work in fishing 
occupations. Other graduates were found in a variety of occupations in numbers too small 
to be statistically important. 


The Course in Retrospect 


An average proportion of graduates working full-time found their current job to be related 
to their training program, but they were more likely than others to consider themselves 
over-qualified for it. This, combined with their average unemployment rate, may have caused 
them to find their jobs less satisfying than graduates in other fields. However, a higher- 
than-average proportion stated they would enroll in the same program if they had to make 
the choice again. College graduates in this course of study reported a slightly more favourable 
labour market outcome. 
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Engineering and Transportation Technologies 
Eng ineering Career Program 
Technologies Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in air transport (pilot training, air traffic controller, 
flight attendant training), motor transport (bus, tow truck, tractor-trailer driver training), 
and rail and marine transport (ship master/mate and navigator training and seamanship). 
The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must pass an interview, undergo diagnostic English, mathematics and motor 
skills tests, pass a medical examination and have successfully completed senior high-school 
courses in English, mathematics, physics and chemistry. The course is offered in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The duration 
of the program varies according to the institution, but usually spans two years. At some 
colleges, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According 
to 1984 data, roughly 20% of graduates in Transportation Technologies received their cer- 
tificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of the graduates were men (85%) and were 
concentrated in Ontario (30%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the student capacity of the specific faculty 
and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, in part, by the current 
and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number of graduates has 
averaged 325. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of all community col- 
lege graduates, remained fairly constant from 1977 to 1986. If the course’s current popular- 
ity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 300 students should graduate 
from this course per year. The number of new graduates competing for related employ- 
ment is therefore expected to stay about the same over the projection period as it was between 
1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, significantly fewer graduates in this field, than in other college fields, 
entered the labour force, a statistic largely resulting from the greater-than-average number 
who continued their education. Graduates in Transportation Technologies experienced much 
greater difficulty than other graduates in finding employment, either full- or part-time. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly as deck officers, 
pilots or aircraft mechanics in the air or water transport or aircraft and aircraft parts indus- 
tries. Others were working in a variety of occupations, particularly in product fabricating, 
assembling and repair and clerical occupations. Graduates seeking employment in this field 
face competition primarily from graduates of similar courses offered at the trade/vocational 
level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Perhaps because of the relatively poor labour market success of graduates in this field, many 
expressed negative feelings about the course and their current job. A small proportion thought 
their present job matched their field of study, and a higher-than-average proportion deemed 
they were over-qualified for the work they were doing. In keeping with their high unem- 
ployment rate and lower-than-average level of job satisfaction, only about 60% of the gradu- 
ates, compared with 65% of all college graduates, stated they would select the same course 
if they had to choose again. 
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Humanities English 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


This field of study covers undergraduate programs in English language and English litera- 
ture. The minimum qualification for admittance is a high-school diploma with good stand- 
ing in English, except for Quebec students, who must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies. 
The course of study is offered in all provinces, although most students are at universities 
in Ontario. The duration of the program is three years. Some institutions offer programs 
leading to a minor or a certificate in English, which usually take less than two years. In 
1985, almost 75% of the graduates from this field were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The relative popularity of this field decreased during the 1970s, as indicated by the propor- 
tion of undergraduate English degrees, which decreased from 4.2% in 1971 to 2.3% in 1981. 
Since 1981, an annual average of 2,660 students have graduated in English and the field 
is attracting an increasing number of people. If the current popularity of this course and 
the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
3,200 students per year should graduate in English. 


Destination of Graduates 


This undergraduate program is characterized by the large number of graduates who were 
enrolled on a part-time basis. The proportion that entered the labour force is about the 
same as in other fields, but English undergraduates were less successful in securing a full- 
time job. 


Occupations 


A fair number of English graduates were working as elementary or secondary school teachers 
two years after graduation. Other graduates found jobs in clerical and management and 
administrative occupations. In the teaching field, English graduates are in competition with 
university graduates from programs in elementary/secondary teacher training, psychology 
and kindergarten/pre-school teacher training and with college graduates from educational 
and counselling services programs. In other occupational fields, they may face job compe- 
tition from holders of master’s or doctorate degrees in English. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates reported that their job was linked 
to their education, and more than half of the employed graduates considered themselves 
over-qualified for their job. A proportion comparable to the average said they were satis- 
fied with their current job and that they would make the same educational choice if they 
had to decide again. 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Humanities English 
Master’s 


University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this course of study includes programs in English language, English 
literature and creative writing. The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary 
by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree or 
the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As 
mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included 
with master’s graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are usually shorter than the 
master’s program and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master's degree. 
Only about 5% of the 1985 figure shown on the opposite page is attributable to graduate 
diplomas or certificates. This course of study is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island, and generally takes two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, 
the majority of graduates were women (60%) and were concentrated in Ontario (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 300. The popularity of this course, as reflected by the proportion 
of all master’s graduates, declined significantly between 1971 and 1981, but has held fairly 
constant since then. If the current popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, about 300 students per year should graduate from this course. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to 
be about the same over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


The relatively small proportion of master’s graduates who entered the labour force upon 
completion of their degree (40%) is largely a function of the significantly greater-than-average 
proportion who chose to continue their education (15%) or not to look for a job (15%). Grad- 
uates who did seek employment, especially full-time jobs, encountered difficulty. Approxi- 
mately 20% could not find a job and only about 60% found full-time employment. 


Occupations 


The majority of English master’s graduates working full-time two years after graduation 
were employed as secondary school teachers. The remainder were working in various other 
occupations, but were not concentrated in any one. Graduates seeking employment as second- 
ary school teachers face competition primarily from university graduates with bachelor’s 
degrees in elementary/secondary teacher training or physical education and from master’s 
graduates from the education (non-teaching) field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was much more difficult 
for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, and that their degree of 
satisfaction with the job they did find was lower than average. The survey also indicated 
that a slightly lower-than-average proportion thought their job matched the field of study 
and were satisfied with their job. More English graduates than other master’s graduates 
believed they were over-qualified for their present job. However, in spite of these statistics, 
a slightly greater-than-average number stated they would select the same course of study 
if they had to make the choice again. 
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Humanities English 
Doctorate 


University (5 years) 


Programs in English language and English literature are included at the PhD level in this 
major field of study. The usual qualification for admission is a master's degree or the equiva- 
lent and a good knowledge of studies related to English literature and language. The aver- 
age length of the course is approximately five years. Doctorate programs in English are offered 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. The average age of PhD recipients who grad- 
uated in 1982 was slightly greater than the average for this level (37). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of PhD graduates in English fluctuated substantially between 1971 and 1985. 
On an annual average basis, however, the number of students who graduated from this 
course between 1971-1981 and 1981-1986, decreased slightly from 69 to 65. Likewise, the 
popularity of the program, represented by doctoral graduates in English as a proportion 
of all PhD graduates, declined from 4% during the 1970s to 3% in the early 1980s. If the 
current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new stu- 
dents hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 75 students should graduate from the course 
per year. The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore 
expected to be about the same over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, only a marginal number of graduates decided not to enter the labour 
force, and none of those surveyed immediately chose to further their education. The propor- 
tion that did enter the labour force was marginally greater than the average for this level. 
A significantly lower-than-average proportion secured full-time jobs two years after gradu- 
ation, resulting in a higher-than-average unemployment rate. About 20% of the graduates 
found only part-time work. 


Occupations 


Like the majority of PhD graduates, graduates in English found work in occupations 
related to teaching. According to 1984 data, one-third were employed as university 
teachers, while the others had jobs in a variety of occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


While only a slightly lower-than-average proportion of graduates thought their job was related 
to their program of study, a significant proportion (33%) were not satisfied with the job 
they held, and considered themselves over-qualified for it. This PhD program must offer 
certain rewards, however, since an average proportion of graduates stated they would choose 
the same field of study if they had to decide again. 
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Humanities French 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


French language and French literature are programs in this field of study. The prerequisite 
for these programs is equivalent to the general requirement for entrance to the faculty of 
arts — a high-school diploma with emphasis on subjects such as French and humanities. 
In Quebec, students from that province must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies. The 
undergraduate degree in French is offered in all provinces, although half of all enrollments 
are in Ontario. The average length of the course is about three years, depending on the 
province and the institution. According to 1984 data, most of the students were women, 
and the average age at graduation was 26. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in this field did not vary much from 1971 to 1981, but during 
the early 1980s more diplomas and certificates were awarded. Although the total number 
of undergraduate qualifications that were awarded increased between 1981 and 1985, the 
proportion of undergraduates in French declined slightly to 1.3% of all undergraduates in 
1985. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb 
new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,500 students should graduate from this 
course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates in French had a greater tendency than other graduates to pursue studies in a 
related field or at a higher level. This lowers the statistics on graduates who entered the 
labour force. Those who looked for jobs experienced a higher unemployment rate and were 
less likely to find employment on a full-time basis than other undergraduates. 


Occupations 


Like their colleagues who studied English literature, most graduates in French were em- 
ployed in teaching, at the elementary school level in particular, and in clerical occupations. 
When poor labour market conditions exist, graduates at this level compete more with grad- 
uates at the master’s and doctorate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a far lower-than-average proportion of French graduates found their job correspond- 
ed to their program of study and were more likely than other graduates to feel over-qualified 
for the job, their level of satisfaction with their position was above-average. In spite of this, 
only about 65% of the graduates, compared with 70% of all undergraduates, would select 
the same educational program if they had to make that decision again. 
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Humanities French 
Master’s 


University (2 years) 


Studies in French at the master’s level include courses in French language, French litera- 
ture and creative writing. The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by 
institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree or the 
equivalent in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As men- 
tioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master's graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the 
master's program and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. 
All the 1985 graduates in this course of study received degrees rather than certificates or 
diplomas. The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and 
Alberta and usually takes two years, depending on the institution. At some universities, 
it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, 
roughly 5% of French graduates received their master's degree in this manner. The major- 
ity of graduates were women (65%) and were concentrated in Quebec (65%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 125. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined significantly between 1971 and 1981, but since then has 
remained constant. If the current popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 100 students should graduate from this course per year. The num- 
ber of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be about 
the same over the projection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


The relatively small proportion of graduates who entered the labour force upon completion 
of their degree (50%) is largely a function of the slightly greater-than-average proportion 
who chose to continue their education or not to enter the labour force. Fewer French grad- 
uates than other master’s graduates took the course on a part-time basis. The success of 
graduates who looked for employment was only slightly worse than the average for all master’s 
fields of study, because of the significantly greater-than-average number of graduates who, 
unable to find full-time employment, procured part-time jobs. 


Occupations 


The majority of French graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed as teachers in the education industry. The remainder were working in a variety 
of other occupations with no specific concentrations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was slightly more difficult 
for 1982 graduates in French than for other master’s graduates, and that their degree of 
satisfaction with the job they did find was significantly lower than average. The survey fur- 
ther revealed that a significantly lower-than-average proportion thought their job matched 
the field of study and were satisfied with their job. In addition, more French graduates (80%) 
than other master’s graduates (65%) considered themselves over-qualified for their present 
job. In keeping with the slightly worse-than-average labour market transition and low level 
of job satisfaction, only about 55% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s 
graduates, indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make 
this choice again. 
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Humanities French 


Doctorate 
University (5 years) 


The minimum qualification necessary for entrance to this course of study is a master’s degree 
or the equivalent. The course includes programs in French language and French literature, 
and is usually five years in length. It is offered in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The representation of women in the course is almost double the average 
for all doctorate courses. The proportion of graduates who were enrolled part-time during 
the last semester before graduation as well as the average age of PhD graduates in French 
are higher than in other doctoral courses. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1971 and 1981, the number of graduates from this field of study more than 
doubled, rising from 14 to 34. Annual averages indicate that the relative popularity of the 
program increased between 1971 and 1981, but has held fairly constant since that time. 
If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of faculties to absorb new students 
hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 50 students should graduate from this course 
per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


All 1982 PhD graduates in French looked for work following graduation, but not all found 
jobs. In fact, only 85% found full-time employment; the rest remained unemployed. The 
unemployment rate for the course of study is therefore more than twice the rate for the 
whole PhD level. No graduates were employed on a part-time basis. 


Occupations 


According to 1984 data, the majority of graduates who were employed full-time were working 
in teaching occupations, mostly as university teachers. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Most of the PhD graduates in French who were employed full-time were satisfied with their 
current job, and a lower-than-average proportion of them thought they were over-qualified 
for their current job. Their perception of the correspondence between their job and the 
field of study, however, was not as favourable as in other fields. A significantly higher-than- 
average proportion of graduates reported that they would make the same educational choice 
if they had to decide again. 
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Humanities History 


Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as European history, mediaeval history 
or North American history. Applicants to the field must meet the general requirement, a 
high-school diploma with good standing in English (French), humanities and social sciences. 
Quebec students applying to a Quebec university must have completed the Diploma of 
Collegial Studies. The bachelor’s program, which usually takes between three and four years, 
is offered in all provinces. A minor or certificate in History is also offered by some institu- 
tions. The average duration of these programs is three years. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Since 1981, an average of about 1,900 students have graduated annually in History at this 
level, a much smaller number than during the 1970s, owing to the declining popularity of 
this course. In fact, the relative popularity of the field, expressed in terms of its share 
of all undergraduate qualifications awarded, decreased by 50% between 1971 and 1985. If 
the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, some 2,100 students should graduate from 
this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Overall, the number of undergraduates in History who entered the labour force was lower 
than in other fields, even considering the larger proportion of persons enrolled on a part- 
time basis. A significant number decided to further their education rather than seek em- 
ployment. Of those who looked for work, a less-than-average percentage found full-time 
jobs; others settled, either by design or circumstance, for part-time employment. 


Occupations 


Most of the graduates who found full-time jobs were working in occupations related to teach- 
ing, (for example, as elementary and kindergarten teachers), the social sciences (as histo- 
rians) and clerical work. Graduates working in the teaching field must compete with graduates 
of elementary/secondary teacher training programs as well as with holders of master’s and 
doctorate degrees in History. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The less-than-favourable labour market outcome of History undergraduates influenced, to 
some extent, their view of the course. In a proportion larger than in other fields, History 
graduates reported that their current job was not related to their program of study and 
that they considered themselves over-qualified for their job. Similarly, they were less likely 
than graduates from other fields to be satisfied with their job. Graduates in History at the 
master’s and doctorate levels reported a much higher level of satisfaction than bachelor’s 
degree holders. 
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Humanities History 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this field of study includes programs in such areas as ancient history, 
mediaeval history and modern history. The program prerequisites vary by institution, but 
in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree or the equivalent in 
this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the 
introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s gradu- 
ates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s course 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. All of the 1985 
graduates of this course received degrees rather than certificates or diplomas. The master’s 
course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and usually takes two years, 
depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP program, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of 
History graduates received their master’s degree in this manner. The majority of grad- 
uates were men (55%) and were concentrated in Quebec (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 225. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined from 2.7% in 1971 to 1.4% in 1985. If the relative popular- 
ity of this course, and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 200 students 
should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates competing for 
related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the projection period 
as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


The relatively small proportion of graduates who entered the labour force upon completion 
of their degree (50%) is largely a function of the greater-than-average proportion who im- 
mediately continued their education (20%). The success of graduates who looked for em- 
ployment was lower than the average for all master’s fields of study, and is reflected in 
the significantly higher-than-average unemployment rate (15%) for this field of study and 
in the lower-than-average proportion of graduates who were employed full-time (70%). 


Occupations 


The majority of History master’s graduates working full-time two years after graduation 
were employed in social science occupations (historians are included in this group) and in 
the education industry. The remainder were employed in a variety of other occupations, 
particularly in management and administration. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Not only was the transition from school into the labour market significantly more difficult 
for these graduates than for other master’s graduates, but also fewer graduates thought 
their job was related to the field of study, and more believed they were over-qualified for 
their job. A significantly lower-than-average proportion of History graduates stated they 
would select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Humanities History 


Doctorate 
University (5 years) 


Graduate students from a recognized university who have been awarded their master’s degree 
or the equivalent are usually the applicants for this program. Areas of specialization 
include modern history, mediaeval history, ancient history, Canadian history and African 
history. Doctorate students generally complete the program in five years, although this varies 
according to the institution and the province. According to 1984 data, more than 30% of 
the graduates had been enrolled on a part-time basis. The representation of women in the 
course was higher than in others. All provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island offer a doctoral program in History. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The popularity of this course of study, relative to other doctorate programs, has not changed 
significantly since 1971. Based on an annual average for the periods 1971 to 1981 and 1981 
to 1986, the percentage of PhD degrees in History decreased slightly from 2.6% to 2.2% 
of all doctorate degrees awarded. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity 
of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
50 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the projec- 
tion period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


All graduates in History at this level entered the labour force upon completion of their degree. 
A significantly higher-than-average proportion found full-time work, while the remainder 
were able to get part-time jobs. This indicates a better employment outcome than is aver- 
age for this level. 


Occupations 


According to 1984 data, half of the graduates who were working full-time were employed 
in the teaching field, particularly as university teachers. Others had found work in the social 
sciences, under which classification historians fall. The remainder were employed in a 
variety of other occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


All the graduates working full-time thought their job was related to their field of study, 
and an average proportion were satisfied with their job. However, half the graduates thought 
that they had more education than was required by the job, which is a significantly higher 
proportion than average for this level. An average proportion of graduates stated they would 
select the same educational program if they had to make that decision again. 
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Humanities Library and Records Science 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


The Library and Records Science field of study includes such areas of study as medical records 
science, archive maintenance, museology, art gallery administration and museum curator- 
ship, in addition to Library Science. The prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by 
institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the 
equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As men- 
tioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master’s graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the 
master’s course and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. 
All the 1985 graduates in this course of study received degrees rather than certificates or 
diplomas. The course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and usually takes two years, depend- 
ing on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through involvement 
in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of Library and Records Science 
graduates received their degree in this manner. The maiority of graduates were women (80%) 
and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 475. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, increased slightly between 1971 and 1981, but has since declined 
to the 1971 level. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, 400 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of 
new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be lower over 
the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


The relatively large proportion of graduates who entered the labour force upon completion 
of their master’s degree (80%) is largely a function of the significantly lower-than-average 
proportion who chose to continue their education. The success of graduates who looked 
for employment was better than the average for all master’s fields of study, which is appar- 
ent in their slightly lower-than-average unemployment rate (6%). 


Occupations 


The majority of Library and Records Science graduates who were working full-time two 
years after graduation were employed as librarians and archivists in the education indus- 
try. The remainder had jobs in various other occupations, particularly in management and 
administration, teaching and clerical occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only was the transition from school to work more success- 
ful for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, but also their degree 
of satisfaction with the jobs they found was better than average. The survey also indicated 
that a slightly greater-than-average proportion thought their job matched the field of study 
and were satisfied with their job. Fewer Library and Records Science graduates (25%) than 
other master’s graduates (65%) thought that they possessed more qualifications than their 
job required. In keeping with their more successful labour market transition and higher 
level of job satisfaction, approximately 85% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all 
master’s graduates, indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they 
had to make this choice again. 
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Humanities Linguistics, Translation and Interpretation 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


The title of this field of study lists the three disciplines it covers. Students wishing to enroll 
in one of these programs must have a high-school diploma (or a Diploma of Collegial Studies, 
if they are from Quebec and are applying to a Quebec institution). Good standing in courses 
related to English, French and philosophy are an asset. The programs in this field of study 
are available in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Some institu- 
tions offer the possibility of taking the course of study through a CO-OP program. Women 
are the predominant group in this field; in 1985, they represented 85% of the graduating class. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in this field has followed an upward path since 1971, increasing 
sixfold between 1971 and 1985. During the first half of the 1980s, an average of 800 stu- 
dents graduated each year. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of rele- 
vant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 800 students should 
graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates competing for related 
employment is expected to be about the same over the projection period as it was over 
the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


A survey of 1982 graduates indicated that an average proportion (20%) continued their edu- 
cation after obtaining their degree. Almost all other graduates entered the labour force. 
Those who looked for jobs had average success; only 9% remained unemployed two years 
after graduation. 


Occupations 


Approximately 30% of the 1982 graduates from this field of study found work as transla- 
tors and interpreters. Other graduates were employed in many other occupations, but were 
not concentrated in any one of them. Graduates from this field are in competition for jobs 
with holders of a master’s degree in this field of study and with graduates from the French 
or Other Languages fields of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The labour market situation was less than favourable for these graduates than other under- 
graduates, since only 30% of those who were working were employed as translators and 
interpreters. The graduates also reported a weaker correspondence between the program 
of study and their work and were significantly less satisfied with their jobs than graduates 
from other fields. Similarly, graduates from this field were more likely to consider them- 
selves over-qualified for their jobs. These statistics may explain why only about 50% of the 
graduates, compared with 70% of all undergraduates, stated they would be ready to take 
the same program if they had to make that choice again. 
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Humanities Linguistics, Translation and Interpretation 
Master’s 


University (2 years) 


The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary according to institution, but 
in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in 
this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the 
introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master's grad- 
uates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s course 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master's degree. About 10% of 
the 1985 figure shown on the opposite page is attributable to graduate diplomas or certifi- 
cates. The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and usually takes two years, depend- 
ing on the institution. At some universities, students may graduate through involvement 
in a CO-OP education program, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of the 
graduates in this field received their qualification in this manner. The majority of grad- 
uates were women (65%) and were concentrated in Quebec (85%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 125. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the propor- 
tion of all master’s graduates, increased slightly between 1971 and 1981, but has since 
remained constant. If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, 130 students should graduate from this course per year. The number 
of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to remain about 
the same over the projection period as it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates became first-time labour force 
entrants; 35% were already in the labour force and had been attending school part-time. 
The success of graduates who looked for employment was significantly lower than for other 
master’s graduates, and a significantly greater-than-average proportion of graduates were 
only able, either by design or circumstance, to find part-time employment. 


Occupations 


Most of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed as trans- 
lators and interpreters. The remainder had jobs in various other occupations, but were not 
concentrated in any one. Graduates of this course who seek employment face competition 
primarily from graduates with an undergraduate qualification in this field. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only was the transition from school to work much less 
successful for 1982 graduates in this course of study than for other master’s graduates, but 
also about 65% of the graduates reported that they possessed more qualifications than their 
current job required. The survey further revealed the graduates’ negative opinions; a sig- 
nificantly greater-than-average proportion stated that their job did not match the field of 
study and that they were dissatisfied with their job. In keeping with their apparently un- 
successful labour market transition and lower-than-average level of job satisfaction, approx- 
imately 75% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated they 
would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Humanities Mass Communication 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as cinematography/film production/ani- 
mation, radio and television broadcasting and journalism. The entrance prerequisites for 
this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must pass an interview, 
present a letter of recommendation and samples of work, take a diagnostic English (French) 
test and have completed Grade 12 English (French) courses. Although not required, courses 
in history, politics and geography at the high-school level are highly recommended. The 
course of study is offered in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan and usual- 
ly lasts two years, depending on the institution. An equal number of men and women study 
in this field, and the majority are concentrated in the province of Ontario. In some institu- 
tions, it is possible to take this course through a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, 
roughly 10% of the graduates in Mass Communication obtained their certificate or diploma 
in this manner. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are partly influenced 
by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number of 
graduates has averaged 1,150. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, remained fairly stable between 1977 and 1985. If the course's 
current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 1,200 
students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates compet- 
ing for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the projection 
period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a proportion of graduates equal to that in other college fields entered 
the labour force. However, the proportion of graduates who were unable to find a job was 
slightly higher than for other fields of study. The number of graduates who found full-time 
employment was slightly higher than the average for all fields of study. Of the graduates 
who did not enter the labour force, an average proportion (11%) continued their education. 


Occupations 


Most Mass Communication graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed as writers or editors in the telecommunication broadcasting and the printing and 
publishing industries. Other employed graduates had jobs in many different occupations, 
particularly in management and clerical occupations. Graduates of this course who seek 
employment as writers or editors face competition primarily from university graduates with 
a bachelor’s degree in journalism. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Mass Communication graduates were not as satisfied with their labour market 
outcome as other college graduates. This is indicated by the lower-than-average proportion 
who reported that their current employment matched the field of study and were satisfied 
with their job. Further, approximately one-half of all employed Mass Communications grad- 
uates considered themselves over-qualified for their present job. Although their transition 
from school to work did not prove to be smooth, an average proportion of the graduates 
stated they would still select the same course if they had to make the decision again. 
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Humanities Mass Communication 


Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


At this level, Mass Communication covers programs in such areas as cinematography, film, 
radio/television broadcasting and public relations. Applicants to these programs are gener- 
ally required to have a high-school diploma (or a Diploma of Collegial Studies for Quebec 
students applying to a Quebec institution), and they may have to present a portfolio of 
their work and pass an interview before being admitted. Good standing in English, French 
and social sciences courses are assets. All provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island provide a program of study related to Mass Communication that leads to a certifi- 
cate, diploma or degree in this area. Generally, graduates take approximately three years 
to complete the program, depending on the province and the qualification sought. In 1985, 
women represented about 55% of the graduates from this field. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates from this course of study has been steadily increasing over the 
past 16 years. Since 1981, the average annual number has approximated 1,000, more than 
twice the annual average witnessed during the 1970s. Mass Communication has become 
an increasingly popular program, and now accounts for about 1% of all graduates at this 
level. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb 
new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,200 students should graduate from this 
course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Fewer of the graduates from this field than other fields of study at this level continued their 
education; the majority entered the labour force. Of those who looked for work, 90% found 
either full-time or part-time jobs, while the rest remained unemployed. These results are 
comparable to those for other fields at this level. 


Occupations 


A 1984 survey of graduates indicated that half of those employed full-time were working 
in occupations related to management or administration and literary and performing arts, 
as writers, editors, producers or directors. Other graduates were employed in many differ- 
ent occupations, but were not concentrated in any one of them. This occupational infor- 
mation suggests that graduates from this field face competition from other university and 
college graduates in journalism, literature and other related communication studies. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In spite of the average unemployment rate for graduates in Mass Communication, their 
labour market situation was less than favourable. Two years after graduation, a smaller- 
than-average percentage found their job was related to the program of study. They were 
less satisfied with their job than other graduates, and more than half of them considered 
themselves over-qualified for their job. Overall, the graduates were less enthusiastic about 
their field of study than graduates in other fields and only about 55% said they would make 
the same educational choice if they had to select a program of study again. 
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Humanities Religious and Theological Studies 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


University programs such as comparative religious studies, canon law, history of religion, 
theology and pastoral theology are included in this field of study. Individuals seeking ad- 
mission to one of these programs must have a high-school diploma (or a Diploma of Col- 
legial Studies for Quebec students applying to a Quebec institution) with emphasis in 
humanities and social sciences courses. All provinces offer programs leading to a certifi- 
cate, diploma or bachelor’s degree. The course of study takes an average of three years 
to complete, and at some institutions is available in the form of a CO-OP program. The 
students in this field of study are often mature students who enroll on a part-time basis. 
As many women as men graduate from these programs each year. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Since 1981, close to 1,500 persons have graduated each year in Religious and Theological 
Studies. This is approximately 50% higher than the average annual number of graduates 
for the 1970s. This upward trend is reflected by a rise in the relative popularity of the field, 
which now accounts for 1.3% of all undergraduate qualifications awarded. If the current 
popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold 
over the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,600 students per year should graduate from this field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a larger-than-average proportion of graduates were enrolled on 
a part-time basis and may also have been working. A dramatically greater-than-average 
proportion of them entered the labour force upon completion of their program, and those 
who looked for work were generally as successful as other graduates. 


Occupations 


Two years after obtaining their degree, 30% of the graduates working full-time were employed 
in occupations in religion, especially as ministers of religion. Another significant number 
had found work in the teaching field. For positions such as ministers of religion, graduates 
in this field must compete with other graduates in Religious and Theological Studies at the 
master’s and doctorate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a slightly greater-than-average proportion of graduates in Religious and Theolog- 
ical Studies considered themselves over-qualified for their current job, the majority report- 
ed that their job was related to the course of study. They also reported a significantly 
higher-than-average level of job satisfaction, which partly explains why they were more likely 
than other graduates to state that they would repeat their educational choice if they had 
to make that decision again. The labour market outcome of graduates at the master’s and 
doctorate levels was not drastically different. 
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Humanities Religious and Theological Studies 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as comparative religion, canon law, pastoral 
theology, practical theology and systematic theology. The entrance prerequisites vary by 
institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the 
equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As men- 
tioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master’s graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the 
master’s course and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. 
Only about 5% of the 1985 figure shown on the opposite page is attributable to graduate 
diplomas and certificates. The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick and generally takes two years, depending 
on the institution. At some institutions it is possible to graduate through involvement in 
a CO-OP education program, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of the graduates 
in this field received their qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates were men 
(65%) and were concentrated in Ontario (50%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 300. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined significantly between 1971 and 1981, but has since begun 
to rise. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, 300 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Religious and Theological graduates behaved differently upon graduation than the major- 
ity of other master’s graduates, in that fewer decided to continue their education and more 
chose to enter the work force. Of those who looked for work, an average proportion found 
either full- or part-time employment. 


Occupations 


Most Religious and Theological graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed as ministers of religion or secondary school teachers. The remainder were 
employed in various other occupations, particularly in other religious and teaching occu- 
pations. Graduates of this course who seek employment face competition primarily from 
university graduates with an undergraduate qualification in this field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work was about the 
same for 1982 graduates in this field as for other master’s graduates, a significantly lower- 
than-average proportion of them thought they possessed more qualifications than their cur- 
rent job required. The survey further indicated that in spite of the lower-than-average propor- 
tion who thought their job matched the field of study, a greater-than-average proportion 
were Satisfied with their job. Consistent with this apparently successful labour market tran- 
sition and higher-than-average level of job satisfaction, approximately 85% of the grad- 
uates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated that they would follow the 
same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Humanities Religious and Theological Studies 
Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


This field of study covers such areas of specialization as comparative religion, canon law, 
practical theology and pastoral theology. Applicants must have a master’s degree or the 
equivalent with high standings in related fields. The program generally takes four years 
and is offered in only four provinces (Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia). At 
some institutions it is possible to obtain the qualification through involvement in a CO-OP 
program, where the student spends part of the year in school and part in the labour force. 
This option is more popular in this field of study than in others. The representation of women 
in the field is marginally lower than in other PhD programs. According to 1984 data, they 
formed 25% of the graduates in this course of study. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Over the years, the number of graduates has remained fairly constant, and the relative 
popularity of the field varied only slightly between 1971 and 1986. If the current popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, about 20 students per year should graduate in Religious and Theolog- 
ical Studies at this level. The number of new graduates competing for related employment 
is therefore expected to be about the same over the projection period as it was between 
1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


The majority of graduates from this program entered the labour force upon completion of 
their degree. They were less likely than others to find full-time jobs; however, none remained 
unemployed, but rather secured part-time employment. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates employed full-time, 60% were in occupations related to Religion. The major- 
ity of these described their occupation as minister of religion. The other graduates were 
working in many differenct occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


All graduates from this program found their job was related to the field of study and were 
satisfied with the type of work they were doing. However, a dramatically greater-than-average 
proportion of them thought they had more education than their present job required. An 
average proportion of graduates reported that they would choose the same field of study 
if they had to make the choice again. 
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Medicine and Health Basic Medical Sciences 
Master's 


University (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as anatomy, biochemistry, biophysics, 
embryology, endocrinology, genetics, pharmacology and physiology. The prerequisites for 
entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have 
an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of 
study (for example, biology, chemistry, physics) from a recognized university. As mentioned 
in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s 
graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s course 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master's degree. All of the 1985 
graduates received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. The master’s course is offered 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and usually takes two years, depending on 
the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a 
CO-OP program although, according to 1984 data, only about 5% of the graduates in this 
field received their qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (60%) 
and were concentrated in Ontario (50%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 175. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, rose slowly but consistently between 1971 and 1985. If the course’s 
current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 200 stu- 
dents should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a dramatically lower-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants, while a dramatically greater-than-average proportion continued 
their education. The success of those who looked for employment was significantly worse 
than that of other master’s graduates, which is seen in their 1984 unemployment rate of 16%. 


Occupations 


Most Basic Medical Sciences graduates who were working full-time two years after gradua- 
tion were employed as university teachers or physicians and surgeons in universities or hospi- 
tals. The remainder were employed in various other occupations, particularly as medical 
laboratory technologists and technicians and in life science occupations. Graduates of this 
course who seek employment face competition primarily from other master’s or doctorate 
graduates in this field of study or in fields such as medicine, biology, chemistry and physics. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work was significantly 
less successful for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, a dramati- 
cally lower-than-average proportion thought that they possessed more qualifications than 
their current job required, and a greater-than-average proportion were satisfied with their 
current job. However, the high level of job satisfaction is counterbalanced by the lower- 
than-average annual salaries of these graduates. Only an average proportion of them indi- 
cated they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Medicine and Health Basic Medical Sciences 
Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


The course of study discussed here includes such disciplines as biochemistry, biophysics, 
genetics, endocrinology, pharmacology and physiology. The admission requirement of these 
disciplines varies by institution and by province. Generally, applicants must have a master’s 
degree in science (MSc), a MD, or an equivalent degree in a related field with high standing 
from a recognized university. They must also demonstrate good research ability. Doctorate 
programs in this field of study are offered in all provinces with the except Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. The average duration of the programs is four 
years, and the average age of graduates is 33. The number of women in the field has been 
increasing; their representation among graduates rose to 30% in 1985 from 9% in 1971. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of Basic Medical Science graduates almost doubled from 1971 to 1985. An 
annual average of 100 persons graduated from this field of study between 1981 and 1986. 
The field has been attracting an increasing number of students, as more than 5% of all PhD 
graduates originated in this field in 1985, compared with 4% in 1981. If the relative popularity 
of this course, and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, 120 students should graduate from this field of study per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a greater-than-average proportion of graduates continued their edu- 
cation after obtaining their degree. Only 80% of the graduates entered the labour force, 
compared with 92% for the whole doctorate level. A greater-than-average proportion of 
graduates could not find a job, and none were employed part-time. 


Occupations 


As is the case for most PhD recipients, the majority of graduates in this field who were 
working full-time were employed in the teaching field, especially at the university level. 
Others were working in occupations related to medicine and health or natural sciences. 


The Course in Retrospect 


All the graduates from this program reported that their job was related to the course of 
study, and an average proportion stated they were satisfied with their current job. Grad- 
uates from this course were less likely than other doctorate graduates to think they were 
over-qualified for their job. A greater-than-average proportion indicated they would select 
the same course of study if they had to make that decision again. 
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Medicine and Health Dentistry 
Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


This field of study refers to the professional program in Dentistry as well as to dental specialties 
offered at the undergraduate level, such as dental surgery, dental hygiene, oral surgery and 
orthodontics. The minimum requirement for entrance to Dentistry is two years of univer- 
sity study covering courses in biology, chemistry, physics and mathematics. Quebec stu- 
dents applying to a Quebec faculty of Dentistry must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies. 
Applicants must also take the aptitude test of the Canadian Dental Association. The degree 
in Dentistry usually takes four years and is available in all provinces except Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. According to 1984 data, the average age of grad- 
uates in this course of study was 26. Most graduates were men; in 1985, women represent- 
ed only about 25% of the graduating class. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Although the number of graduates in this field increased from 369 in 1971 to 508 in 1985, 
the number of degrees in Dentistry expressed as a percentage of all undergraduate qualifi- 
cations awarded remained constant at 0.5% over these years. During the first half of the 
1980s, an average of 510 persons graduated in Dentistry each year. If the current popular- 
ity of this course, and the capacity of individual faculties to absorb new students hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 500 students should graduate from this course per year. The num- 
ber of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to remain 
about the same during the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Most Dentistry graduates entered the labour force upon completion of their program (their 
rate of labour force participation was one of the highest at the undergraduate level). Only 
a small proportion of graduates chose to pursue their education. Those who looked for work 
were very successful in finding full-time employment; only a small number remained un- 
employed. Approximately 85% of the graduates who were working were in private practice 
(self-employed). 


Occupations 


A 1984 survey indicated that almost all 1982 Dentistry graduates were working as dentists. 
Since the majority of graduates start their own practice and are highly specialized, they 
do not have to compete for jobs with graduates from other fields. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In keeping with their favourable labour market outcome, the Dentistry graduates who were 
surveyed all agreed that their job was related to the course of study and that they were 
all satisfied with it. A significantly higher-than-average proportion of them stated they would 
make the same educational choice if they had to decide again. 
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Medicine and Health Dentistry 
Master's 


University (2 years) 


This field of study includes such programs as the professional dentistry program as well 
as specializations in oral biology, oral surgery, orthodontics and periodontics. The program 
prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours under- 
graduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recog- 
nized university. (Holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s 
graduates.) The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s course 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. About 65% of 
the 1985 graduates in Dentistry received diplomas and certificates rather than degrees. The 
master’s course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan and usually takes two years, depending on the institu- 
tion. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP pro- 
gram, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of the graduates received their 
qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (65%) and were concen- 
trated in Ontario (60%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 50. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, held fairly constant fom 1971 to 1981, but has been increasing since 
that time. If the couse’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, about 60 students per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a dramatically greater-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants, while at the same time, a greater-than-average proportion con- 
tinued their education. This apparent contradiction is accounted for by the fact that no 
graduates entered the household sector, and none were taking this course on a part-time 
basis. The success of graduates who looked for employment was significantly better than 
for other master’s graduates: all Dentistry graduates found jobs. 


Occupations 


Dentistry graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as dentists in private practice. Others were employed in a variety of occupations, but were 
not concentrated in any one. Graduates of this course who seek employment face competi- 
tion primarily from other university graduates in Dentistry at the undergraduate and doc- 
torate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was significantly more suc- 
cessful for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, and that a lower- 
than-average proportion thought they possessed more qualifications than their current job 
required. The survey further indicated that all graduates agreed their job matched the field 
of study and all were satisfied with their job. In keeping with these statistics and the fact 
that dentists have the second highest average annual salary at the master's level ($52,600), 
approximately 95% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated 
that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Medicine and Health Dental Hygiene/Assistant Technologies 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (10 months) 


Included in this field of study are training programs in such areas as dental hygiene, dental 
office assistance and denture therapy. The prerequisites for admittance to these programs 
vary according to the type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution 
and the province. A 1984 survey indicated that graduates of this program had, on average, 
completed secondary school prior to enrollment in the course. This program lasts approxi- 
mately 10 months and in 1983-1984, was offered only in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Women formed the majority of the 1984 graduates (98%). The average 
age of 1982 graduates was 22, significantly lower than the average for this level. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of successful completions reported in this field in 1983-1984 totalled approxi- 
mately 500, accounting for less than 1% of all the completions in pre-employment and skill 
upgrading programs. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant 
faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number 
of graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declining size of the corresponding popu- 
lation age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates in the Dental Hygiene/Assistant Technologies training program entered the labour 
force in a higher proportion than in other fields at this level. Labour market conditions 
were relatively favourable, as only 7% of those who looked for a job could not find one. 
Similarly, graduates in this field were more likely than other trade-level graduates to find 
employment. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, the majority of graduates working full-time were employed as 
dental hygienists and dental assistants. To obtain these jobs, they had to compete with col- 
lege graduates from the same field. Given the strong demand for dental hygienists and 
assistants at that time, however, graduates from both levels had relatively little difficulty 
in finding employment. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Because of such favourable conditions, almost all the graduates working full-time had jobs 
related to their training program and were satisfied with them. Only about 35% of the grad- 
uates, compared with 65% of all trade/vocational graduates, thought they had more educa- 
tion than was required by their current job. The majority were also quite satisfied with their 
training, as 70% stated they would take the same educational program if they had to make 
this decision again. College graduates in this field of study had even better success in the 
labour market. 
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Medicine and Health Dental Hygiene/Assistant Technologies 


Career Program 
Community College (1 year) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as dental assistant, dental hygiene tech- 
nology, denture therapy, dental hygiene, dental office assistance and medical and dental 
technology. The prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must pass an interview, take a manual dexterity test, write a qualifying essay, 
undergo a medical examination, hold a valid cardio-pulmonary resuscitation (CPR) certifi- 
cate, have some proficiency in typing, have some related work experience and have suc- 
cessfully completed senior high-school courses in English (French), mathematics, biology 
and chemistry. Candidates for the Dental Hygiene qualification must possess a dental 
assistant certificate. Dental Hygiene/Assistant Technologies is offered in all provinces 
except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, and generally takes one 
year, depending on the institution. In some institutions, it is possible to graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 20% of the graduates 
received their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of graduates were women 
(93%) and were concentrated in Quebec (55%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 350. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, declined slightly from 1977 to 1981, but has held fairly 
constant since that time. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, about 400 students should graduate from this course per year. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is expected to be about 
the same over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


After successful completion of their course, a higher-than-average proportion of graduates 
entered the labour force. The success of those who looked for a job is reflected in the lower- 
than-average unemployment rate (6%) and the greater-than-average proportion of grad- 
uates who found full-time employment. Of the graduates who did not enter the labour force, 
about 70% continued their education. 


Occupations 


Dental Hygiene/Assistant Technologies graduates who were working full-time two years 
after graduation were employed mostly as dental hygienists and dental assistants for den- 
tists in private practice. The remainder were scattered across various other occupations, 
with no significant concentrations in any one. Graduates of this course searching for 
employment as dental hygienists or assistants face job competition primarily from 
trade/vocational and university graduates from similar fields of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Not only were graduates from this field of study more successful in the transition from school 
to work than other college graduates, but they also were more positive about their current 
job and the field of study. Almost all (99%) thought their present job matched the field 
of study, and a dramatically lower-than-average proportion (10%) thought they possessed 
more qualifications than their job required. In keeping with their low unemployment rate 
and significantly higher-than-average level of job satisfaction, about 80% of the graduates 
said that they would follow the same educational route if they had to choose again. 
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Medicine and Health Medical Laboratory Technologies 


Career Program 
Community College (3 years) 


Programs in this field of study include cytology, histotechnology, medical laboratory assist- 
ant, medical technology, microbiology and virology. The prerequisites for entrance vary 
by institution, but in general, candidates must pass an interview, undergo a medical 
examination, write a qualifying essay and have senior high-school courses in chemistry, 
physics, English (French), mathematics and biology. The course of study is offered in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island and generally takes three years, depending on the 
institution. In some institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP 
program. According to 1984 data, a significantly higher-than-average proportion of the grad- 
uates (25%) received their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of graduates 
were women (85%) and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 875. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
total community college graduates, declined significantly between 1977 and 1986. If the 
course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
900 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the projec- 
tion period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


A slightly higher-than-average proportion of Medical Laboratory Technologies graduates 
immediately continued their education after graduation, while only about 85% of them 
entered the labour force. The graduates who looked for jobs had slightly better success than 
other graduates, although 20% were only able, either by design or circumstance, to find 
part-time jobs. The high incidence of part-time employment among these graduates kept 
their unemployment rate below 10%. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as medical laboratory technologists and technicians in hospitals or medical and other health 
labs. The remainder were working in a variety of other occupations, but were not concen- 
trated in any one of these. Graduates of this course who seek employment as medical labora- 
tory technologists and technicians face competition primarily from university graduates with 
a bachelor’s degree in biology. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Medical Laboratory Technologies graduates not only experienced a slightly better-than- 
average labour market outcome (8% unemployment), but they also were very positive about 
the current employment and the field of study. Almost all (92%) thought their current job 
matched the field of study, and a smaller-than-average proportion (20%) considered them- 
selves over-qualified for their job. The combination of a successful labour market outcome 
and a higher-than-average level of job satisfaction caused 70% of the graduates to state that 
they would follow the same educational route if they had to choose again. 
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Medicine and Health Medical and Surgical Specialties 


Master's 
University (3 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as allergology, cardiology, anaesthesiol- 
ogy, dermatology, family medicine, internal medicine, brain surgery, heart surgery, neuro- 
surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology, ophthalmology and plastic surgery. The entrance 
prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have a MD or the equiva- 
lent in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. (Holders of graduate 
diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates.) The diploma or certificate 
programs are generally shorter than the master’s course and may be taken following either 
an undergraduate or a master’s degree. About 75% of the 1985 graduates in this course 
of study received diplomas or certificates rather than degrees. The course is offered in all 
provinces except the Atlantic provinces and usually takes three years, depending on the 
institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP 
education program. According to 1984 data, roughly 15% of the graduates received their 
qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (65%) and were concen- 
trated in Ontario (60%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 175. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined slightly from 1971 to 1981, but has since held fairly con- 
stant. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, about 150 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new 
graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be lower over the projec- 
tion period than it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates became first-time labour force 
entrants, and a dramatically greater-than-average proportion continued their education. 
A far lower-than-average proportion (10%) were already in the labour force and had been 
attending school on a part-time basis. The success of graduates who looked for employ- 
ment was significantly better than for other master’s graduates — all of them found jobs. 


Occupations 


The majority of Medical/Surgical Specialty graduates working full-time two years after gradu- 
ation were employed mostly as physicians and surgeons in private practice or in hospitals. 
The remainder had jobs in a variety of other occupations, but were not concentrated in 
any specific one. Graduates of this course who seek employment face competition from 
university graduates in medicine and the basic medical sciences. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was much more successful 
for 1982 graduates from this course of study than for other master’s graduates, and that 
a lower-than-average proportion believed they possessed more qualifications than their cur- 
rent job required. The survey further indicated that a significantly greater-than-average 
proportion of graduates were satisfied with their current job. In keeping with this positive 
outcome and the fact that graduates from this course of study have the highest average 
annual salary at the master’s level ($60,700), approximately 85% of them compared with 
80% of all master’s graduates, indicated they would follow the same educational route if 
they had to make this choice again. 
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Medicine and Health Medicine 


Undergraduate 
University (4 years) 


This field of study refers to the professional program in Medicine. Enrollment in a faculty 
of medicine is usually limited, and competition is fierce. Generally, the minimum qualifi- 
cation is at least two years of university, with above-average standing in such courses as 
biology, general chemistry, organic chemistry, physics and mathematics. Quebec students 
applying to a Quebec faculty of Medicine must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies. For 
most faculties, candidates must also write the medical college admission test and pass an 
interview. The professional program in Medicine takes an average of four years and is offered 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. In 1985, women represented 
40% of the graduates in this field. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Although enrollment is limited, the number of graduates in Medicine increased from 1,136 
in 1971 to 1,912 in 1985. Since 1981, an average of 1,870 persons have graduated each year, 
which represents 1.7% of all undergraduates. The relative popularity of the field has remained 
fairly constant over the years. If its current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties 
of Medicine to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 2,100 stu- 
dents should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon completion of their professional program, Medicine graduates usually enter an 
internship program which may be considered either as pursuing higher education or 
obtaining employment. A 1984 survey indicated that the majority of graduates themselves 
reported they were continuing their education (these graduates included both those in 
internship/residency and those who were actually pursuing studies in a specialization). The 
survey further revealed that a small proportion of graduates were looking for work but were 
unable to find a job. This percentage probably also included those who dropped out. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, almost all the graduates who were employed full-time were 
working as physicians and surgeons. Given the specialized training necessary to become 
a physician, no other graduates compete with these graduates except those in the same 
field of study who pursue their training at the master’s and doctorate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, graduates from the professional program in Medicine were more satisfied with 
their course of study than other graduates at this level. A significantly higher-than-average 
proportion of them stated they would follow the same educational program if they had the 
opportunity to make the choice again. Almost no graduates considered themselves over- 
qualified for their current job. 
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Medicine and Health Nursing Aide/Orderly 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


This field of study refers to training programs for health care aides, hospital orderlies, nursing 
assistant orderlies and practical nurses. The entrance requirements for these programs usually 
vary according to the type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution 
and the province. Those who completed the course in 1982 had, on average, obtained a 
secondary school education before enrolling in the program. All provinces except Quebec 
offered this program in 1983-1984. It generally lasts nine months, depending on the type 
of program and the province. According to the 1984 data, the majority of graduates were 
women (90%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, more than 4,000 students successfully completed the Nursing Aide/Orderly 
course of study. This area of training was one of the largest at this level, accounting for 
more than 5% of ali completions reported for pre-employment and skill upgrading programs. 
If the current popularity of this field of study and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb 
new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates 
should decline slightly, as a result of the declining size of the corresponding population 


age group. 
Destination of Graduates 


Upon completion of their program, a slightly higher-than-average proportion of graduates 
entered the labour force, resulting in a lower-than-average unemployment rate. However, 
many who found work were employed, either by design or circumstance, on a part-time basis. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation, most were em- 
ployed in medicine and health, as nursing assistants, nursing attendants or nurses (registered, 
graduate and nurses-in-training category). Others were employed in many different occu- 
pations in numbers too small to be reported here. Nursing Aide/Orderly graduates at the 
trade level face job competition from graduates in other health-related fields of study at 
this level as well as from college graduates. 


The Course in Retrospect 


There was a slightly higher correspondence between the jobs held by the graduates in this 
field and their course of study than for other graduates at this level. A significantly lower- 
than-average proportion of them thought they were over-qualified for their current job. 
However, these results were gathered only from those who were working full-time. Only 
an average proportion of graduates (60%) said they would be ready to take the same educa- 
tional program if they had to make this decision again. 
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Medicine and Health Nursing 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


The Nursing field of study includes such programs as diploma nursing, diploma nursing 
leading to registered nurse qualification, nursing diploma and nursing technology. The 
entrance prerequisites vary according to the institution, but in general, candidates must 
pass an interview, take diagnostic English (French) and mathematics tests, submit a letter 
of reference, undergo a medical examination, possess a valid standard first aid certificate 
and have successfully completed senior high-school courses in English (French), mathematics, 
biology, chemistry and, in some instances, physics. The nursing course of study is offered 
by either community colleges or hospital schools of nursing in all provinces except New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. They usually take two years, depending 
on the institution. At some institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in 
a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 20% of Nursing Diploma graduates 
received their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of the graduates were 
women (94%) and were concentrated in Quebec (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 5,395. Excluding graduates of hospital schools of nursing, they 
accounted for approximately 1,850 graduates per year. The popularity of this course, as 
indicated by its share of all community college graduates, declined significantly between 
1977 (16% of all college graduates) and 1986 (9%). If the course’s current popularity and 
faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 6,800 students (including hospital schools 
of nursing) should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A significantly lower-than-average proportion of Diploma Nursing graduates continued their 
education, while a significantly greater-than-average proportion entered the labour force. 
Those who looked for work had better success than the average for all college fields of study. 
Their unemployment rate was only 3%. 


Occupations 


Diploma Nursing graduates working full-time two years after graduation were almost 
exclusively employed as nurses in the hospital industry. Others had jobs in various other 
occupations, but were not concentrated in any particular field. Graduates of this course 
who seek employment as nurses face competition primarily from college graduates with 
a diploma or certificate in Other Nursing and from university graduates with a bachelor’s 
degree in Nursing. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Not only was the average labour market outcome of diploma Nursing graduates signifi- 
cantly better than that of other graduates, but their attitudes about their current employ- 
ment and the field of study were also more positive. Almost all the graduates (99%) thought 
that the field of study matched their current job, and a very small proportion (5%) thought 
that they possessed more qualifications than the job required. The combination of a suc- 
cessful labour market transition and a higher-than-average level of job satisfaction led 70% 
of the graduates, compared with 65% of all college graduates, to state that they would select 
the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Medicine and Health Nursing (Diploma) 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


Besides the Nursing program itself, this field of study includes related undergraduate pro- 
grams, such as public health and community nursing, obstetrical nursing and outpost nursing. 
The minimum qualification for entrance to a Nursing program is a high-school diploma 
with good marks in relevant courses such as chemistry, biology, mathematics and physics. 
Quebec students applying to Quebec institutions must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies 
or a Diploma of Collegial Studies in Nursing. Registered nurses can usually enroll in an 
accelerated Nursing program, provided they meet the requirements of the institution. 
However, in many institutions, enrollment is limited. The average length of the Nursing 
program is three years, depending on the institution and the province. At some universi- 
ties, it is possible to obtain the qualification through a CO-OP program combining periods 
of formal training with periods of related work experience. All provinces except Prince Edward 
Island offer an undergraduate program in Nursing. Women accounted for about 95% of 
the 1985 graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The annual number of graduates in Nursing has fluctuated since 1971, especially in terms 
of undergraduate diplomas and certificates awarded. During the first half of the 1980s, an 
average of 2,180 students graduated in Nursing each year. This figure is similar to the an- 
nual average for the 1970s. The relative popularity of the course declined during the 1970s, 
but has been rising since 1981. If the course's current popularity and the capacity of rele- 
vant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 2,400 students 
per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


A significantly larger proportion of Nursing graduates than other undergraduates entered 
the labour force upon completion of their program. They experienced a more favourable 
labour market, however, as they had less difficulty in finding a full-time job; only a margi- 
nal number remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates who found full-time employment, the majority were employed as nurses, 
while others found work in occupations related to teaching, especially at the post-secondary 
non-university level. Graduates from this undergraduate course of study face competition 
in the labour market from community college graduates who are also qualified for the nursing 
profession, as well as from other university graduates in Nursing. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduate follow-up data indicate that Nursing diploma graduates fared better than others 
in the labour market, as they were more likely to find a job related to their field of study. 
A relatively large proportion of graduates were satisfied with their present job and 75%, 
compared with 65% of all undergraduates, stated they would choose the same field of study 
if they had to decide again. Relatively more Nursing graduates than average, however, con- 
sidered themselves over-qualified for their current job. 
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Medicine and Health Nursing 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


The Nursing field of study includes programs in geriatric nursing, medical/surgical nurs- 
ing, hospital nursing, obstetric nursing, paediatric nursing, psychiatric nursing and public 
health nursing. The program prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates 
must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related 
field of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of 
graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma or 
certificate programs are generally shorter than master’s programs and may be taken following 
either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. All the 1985 graduates in this field of study 
received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. The master’s course is offered in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick and usually takes two years, 
depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through in- 
volvement in a CO-OP program, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of Nursing 
graduates received their degrees in this manner. The majority of graduates were women 
(95%) and were concentrated in Quebec (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 100. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the propor- 
tion of all master’s graduates, rose during the 1970s but has since remained at the 1981 
level. If the course's current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, 100 students should graduate from this course per year. The number 
of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be about the 
same over the projection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a much greater-than-average proportion of Nursing master’s graduates 
became first-time labour force entrants, a statistic largely resulting from the significantly 
lower-than-average proportion who continued their education. The success of those who 
looked for employment was significantly better than that of other master’s graduates; more 
Nursing graduates found full-time jobs. Graduates who were unable to find full-time work 
procured part-time employment. 


Occupations 


The majority of Nursing graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed as university teachers, administrators in medicine and health and as nurses in 
the hospital or education industries. The remainder had jobs in a variety of other occupa- 
tions, but were not concentrated in any one of them. Graduates of this course who seek 
employment face competition primarily from other university graduates at this and the under- 
graduate level, as well as from community college graduates of a similar program. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was significantly more suc- 
cessful for 1982 Nursing graduates than for other master’s graduates, and that a far lower- 
than-average proportion considered themselves over-qualified for their current job. The survey 
further indicated that a greater-than-average proportion of graduates were satisfied with 
their current job. In keeping with these statistics, 85% of the graduates, compared with 
80% of all master’s graduates, indicated that they would follow the same educational route 
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no projections are yet available. 
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Medicine and Health Other Nursing 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (8 months) 


This field of study consists of training programs covering areas such as diploma nursing, 
nursing refresher study, psychiatric or mental health nursing, public health nursing and 
dental nursing. The minimum qualifications necessary for entrance to these programs vary 
according to the type of program offered (pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institu- 
tion and the province. A 1984 survey indicated that graduates of this course of study had, 
on average, obtained some college education before enrolling in the program. The course 
was offered in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia in 1983-1984, and lasted 
an average of eight months, according to the type of program. Graduates were, on aver- 
age, older (32) than graduates from other fields (26), and more than 90% of them were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In the 1983-1984 period, the number of graduates from this field of study totalled almost 
300, representing less than 1% of all trade-level graduates. If the current popuiarity of the 
course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, owing to 
the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A lower-than-average proportion of graduates decided to enter the labour force upon com- 
pletion of their program, a statistic resulting partly from the higher-than-average propor- 
tion who decided to further their education. Those who looked for a job fared much better 
than other trade/vocational graduates, which is evident in their 12% unemployment rate. 
This is a lower-than-average rate, owing to the greater-than-average success of graduates 
who, unable to find full-time work, procured part-time jobs. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, the majority of graduates working full-time were employed in 
occupations related to medicine and health, especially as nursing attendants or as nurses 
(registered, graduate and nurses-in-training categories). For these occupations, graduates 
in this field of study are in competition with other trade-level and college graduates from 
related nursing fields. Graduates who did not enter health occupations were employed in 
a variety of other occupations in numbers too small to be reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Considering the relatively low unemployment rate for graduates in this course of study and 
the occupations they entered, it is no surprise that almost all of those who were employed 
full-time were working in jobs they believed matched their training program. They were 
also unlikely to consider themselves over-qualified for their current job. In comparison with 
graduates from other fields, they fared better in the labour market, which partly explains 
why close to 80% of the graduates, as opposed to 60% of all trade/vocational graduates, 
stated they would be ready to take the same educational program if they had to choose again. 
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Medicine and Health Other Nursing 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


At the community college level, this field of study includes programs in nursing aide/order- 
ly, nursing assistant, registered nursing assistant, studies; nursing refresher study, psychiatric 
or mental health nursing; and public health, dental and other specialized nursing. The pro- 
gram prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must pass an interview, 
present an appropriate letter of reference, undergo a medical examination and have com- 
pleted senior high-school courses in mathematics, English (French), biology and chemis- 
try. In addition, the candidate must take diagnostic English (French) and mathematics tests, 
hold a valid standard first aid certificate and, in some cases, be a registered nurse. The course 
of study is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick and generally takes two years, depending on the institution. At some 
colleges, students may graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 
1984 data, a significantly higher-than-average proportion of graduates in Other Nursing 
(25%) received their certificate or diploma in this manner. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty 
to absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 425. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, declined slightly between 1977 and 1981, but has since 
returned to the 1977 level. If the course’s current popularity and the capacity of relevant 
faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 500 students should 
graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


While a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates continued their education 
(5%), a significantly larger-than-average proportion decided to look for a job. The latter 
had better success in the labour market than other graduates at this level, although 20% 
were only able to find part-time work. The unemployment rate for Other Nursing grad- 
uates was lower than the average for all college graduates. 


Occupations 


Other Nursing graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation were em- 
ployed mostly as nurses in the hospital industry. Others were employed in a variety of other 
occupations, but were not concentrated in any of them. Graduates of this course who seek 
employment as nurses face competition primarily from other college graduates in diploma 
nursing and from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in nursing. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Not only did Other Nursing graduates experience a significantly better-than-average labour 
market outcome (6% unemployment), but they also were very positive about their current 
employment and the field of study. Almost all of them (96%) thought that their current 
job matched the field of study, and a very small proportion (10%) believed they were over- 
qualified for their job. In keeping with their successful transition from school to work and 
their higher-than-average level of job satisfaction, 65% of the graduates stated that they 
would select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Medicine and Health Other Health 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in health care support (hospital porter, operating room 
technician), biological science (biological laboratory technician, biomedical engineering), 
public/environmental health (public health inspector) and health education. The program 
prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must pass an interview, take 
a medical examination and have successfully completed senior high-school courses in 
mathematics, English (French), chemistry, biology and physics. The course of study is offered 
in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick and gener- 
ally takes two years, depending on the institution. At some colleges, students may grad- 
uate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of 
Other Health graduates received their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority 
of graduates were women (80%) and were concentrated in Quebec (55%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 450. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the propor- 
tion of all community college graduates, declined slightly between 1977 and 1981, and 
although it has risen since then, it remains lower than the 1977 level. If the course's current 
popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 500 students should 
graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a lower-than-average proportion of graduates entered the labour force. 
The proportion of those who looked for a job but were unsuccessful was slightly lower than 
the average for all college graduates, largely because of the number who, unable to find 
full-time employment, procured part-time jobs. About 50% of the graduates who did not 
enter the labour force continued their education. 


Occupations 


Other Health graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed most- 
ly in the natural sciences, engineering and mathematics, medicine and related fields or in 
social science occupations in the health and social service or education industries. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the transition from school to the labour market appeared more successful for grad- 
uates in this field of study (8% unemployment) than for other college graduates, a lower- 
than-average proportion were satisfied with their current job. This dissatisfaction is reflect- 
ed by the smaller proportion who thought their job matched the field of study and the larger- 
than-average proportion who considered themselves over-qualified for their current 
employment. In spite of this apparent dissatisfaction, an average proportion of the grad- 
uates stated they would follow the same educational route if they had to choose again. 
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Medicine and Health Other Health 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


This field of study covers such areas of specialization as microbiology, optometry, immu- 
nology, social and preventive medicine, medical laboratory science and dental hygiene. The 
diversity of these various disciplines makes a standardized set of prerequisites difficult to 
establish. Admission into optometry, as one example, requires some years of post-secondary 
education in sciences with above-average marks, since competition is fierce and enrollment 
is limited. A degree in optometry usually takes four years. Admission to the other programs 
may require a high-school diploma (or Diploma of Collegial Studies) with emphasis on 
appropriate courses, such as biology, chemistry, physics or mathematics. Institutions offering 
these undergraduate programs are located in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Many offer a diploma or certificate in one 
of the programs. Women represented about 70% of the graduates in this field of study in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Undergraduate qualifications awarded in this major field of study include as many bachelor’s 
degrees as certificates or diplomas. The number of qualifications awarded between 1971 
and 1985 in Other Health at this level increased twofold. The relative popularity of the field, 
however, grew only slightly during these years. Since 1981, approximately 475 individuals 
have graduated each year in this field. If the current popularity of this course and the capac- 
ity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
500 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to remain about the same over the 
projection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a greater-than-average proportion of graduates decided to enter the labour 
force. Labour market conditions were favourable, since about 90% found full-time employ- 
ment and a smaller-than-average proportion remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, Other Health graduates employed full-time were working, for 
the most part, in occupations related to medicine and health, especially as optometrists, 
dental hygienists and dental assistants. Others had jobs in many different occupations, and 
were not concentrated in any one. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, graduates in this field of study were more likely than others to find a job related 
to their program of study. Their favourable labour market outcomes are apparent in the 
smaller-than-average proportion who considered themselves over-qualified for their cur- 
rent job. Finally, a greater-than-average proportion stated they would follow the same course 
of study if they had the opportunity to make that decision again. 
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Medicine and Health Other Health 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


This field of study includes areas of specialization in microbiology, immunology, pathol- 
ogy, optometry, community medicine and hygiene, medical public health, preventive medi- 
cine, public health inspector studies, medical laboratory and science and radiological 
technologist studies. The prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by institution, but 
in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in 
this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the 
introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s grad- 
uates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s program, 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. About 30% of 
the 1985 graduates in Other Health received diplomas and certificates rather than degrees. 
The master’s course of study is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick and usually takes two years, depending on the institution. At 
some universities, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. 
According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of graduates in Other Health received their qualifica- 
tion in this manner. The majority of graduates were women (55%) and were concentrated 
in Ontario (60%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 250. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, grew slowly and consistently between 1971 and 1985. If the current 
popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 300 stu- 
dents per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, significantly more of these graduates than other master’s graduates became 
first-time labour force entrants. The success of those who looked for work was slightly bet- 
ter than that of other master’s graduates, which is evident in their slightly lower-than-average 
unemployment rate (6%). 


Occupations 


The majority of Other Health graduates who were employed full-time two years after grad- 
uation were working in the medicine and health field, especially as physicians and surgeons 
or audio and speech therapists in hospitals. The remainder were employed in a variety of 
other occupations, particularly in management and administration and the social sciences. 
Graduates of this course who seek employment face competition primarily from other univer- 
sity graduates in this or closely related fields of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was slightly more success- 
ful for 1982 Other Health graduates than for other master’s graduates, and that a lower- 
than-average proportion considered themselves over-qualified for their current job. The survey 
further indicated that a significantly greater-than-average proportion thought their job 
matched the field of study and were satisfied with this job. In spite of these positive statis- 
tics and an average annual salary that was about $10,000 higher than the average for 
all other master’s graduates, only an average proportion (80%) of Other Health graduates 
indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this 
choice again. 
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Medicine and Health Pharmacy 


Undergraduate 
University (4 years) 


In addition to Pharmacy, this field of study includes such undergraduate programs as com- 
munity pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, industrial pharmacy and retail pharmacy. Applicants 
must have a high-school diploma with good standing in chemistry, physics, mathematics 
and biology. Quebec students applying to Quebec institutions must have a Diploma of 
Collegial Studies covering the same courses. Enrollment is limited, and some institutions 
require candidates to write the Pharmacy College Admission Test. The program is offered 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick and lasts approximately 
four years. Some institutions offer the degree through a CO-OP program involving periods 
of formal training and related work experience. Roughly 10% of 1982 graduates obtained 
their qualification in this way. The average age of graduates in this field of study is 23. Women 
are in the majority; in 1985 they accounted for about 65% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Because of limited enrollment, the number of graduates in Pharmacy has not changed much 
over the last 16 years. Between 1971 and 1977, however, the annual number of graduates 
increased from 448 to 721. Since 1981, the number has hovered around 650, which represents 
less than 1% of all undergraduates. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity 
of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
700 students per year should graduate from this course. The number of new graduates 
competing for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the pro- 
jection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates from this field had one of the highest rates of participation in the labour force 
among 1984 graduates. A significantly lower-than-average proportion of them decided to 
pursue their formal training. Those who looked for work were significantly more successful 
than other graduates in finding full-time employment. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, Pharmacy graduates employed full-time were working mostly 
as pharmacists. Owing to the specialized training required for this occupation, there is little 
job competition between Pharmacy graduates and graduates from other fields. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Generally, Pharmacy graduates were very positive about their early labour market experiences. 
They reported a greater-than-average level of satisfaction with their job and the program 
of study. Overall, about 80% of them, compared with 70% of all undergraduates, stated 
they would be ready to enroll in the same educational program if they had to make the 
choice again. 
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Medicine and Health Rehabilitation Medicine 
Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


This field of study includes such undergraduate programs as occupational therapy, physio- 
therapy, speech pathology and audiology and rehabilitation medicine. The basic entrance 
requirements of these programs are high-school graduation and one year of university edu- 
cation covering such courses as biology, mathematics, chemistry and physics. Quebec stu- 
dents applying to a Quebec institution are required to have a Diploma of Collegial Studies 
including the above-mentioned courses. Admission to this course of study is limited in most 
institutions, and above-average standing in the appropriate courses is an asset. The course 
is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
and takes an average of three years, depending on the province and the institution. At some 
universities, it is possible to obtain a degree through a CO-OP program combining periods 
of formal training and periods of related work. Most graduates are women, who in 1985, 
represented 90% of the graduating class. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of individuals graduating in Rehabilitation Medicine has increased steadily over 
the past 16 years. During the first half of the 1980s, an average of about 850 persons gradu- 
ated in this field each year, compared with about 675 during the 1970s. The relative popularity 
of the field has remained fairly stable in recent years; graduates in Rehabilitation now account 
for, on average, 0.8% of all undergraduates. If the current popularity of this course and 
the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
900 students per year should graduate from this course. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to remain about the same over the projec- 
tion period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Almost no Rehabilitation Medicine graduates decided to pursue their education, because 
of the favourable labour market conditions awaiting them. A dramatically greater-than- 
average proportion of them chose to enter the labour force, and they had less difficulty 
than other graduates in securing a full-time job. Unemployment was negligible for these 
graduates. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after they graduated, almost all were employed 
in occupations related to medicine and health, mostly as physiotherapists and occupational 
therapists. Graduates from this field of study face competition in the labour market from 
university graduates in related fields, such as human kinetics, and from holders of master’s 
degrees in Rehabilitation Medicine. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Almost all Rehabilitation Medicine graduates thought their job was related to the educa- 
tion program. The proportion of graduates satisfied with their current job was significantly 
higher than in other fields, and the graduates were also less likely to consider thmemselves 
over-qualified for their job. This positive outcome is reflected by the fact that relatively more 
graduates in this field than in others at this level stated they would be ready to take the 
same educational program if they had to make the choice again. 
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Medicine and Health Rehabilitation Medicine 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this field of study includes programs in such areas as aural/oral 
rehabilitation, occupational therapy and physical therapy. The program prerequisites vary 
by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or 
the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As 
mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included 
with master’s graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are usually shorter than the 
master’s course and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. 
In this instance, all the 1985 graduates received degrees rather than diplomas or certifi- 
cates. The course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and generally takes two years, depending 
on the institution. At some universities, students may graduate through involvement in a 
CO-OP program, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of the graduates received 
their degree in this manner. Almost all of the graduates were women (98%) and were con- 
centrated in Quebec (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 100. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all master's graduates, increased slightly between 1971 and 1981, but has since begun to 
fall off. If the current popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, about 75 students should graduate from this course per year. The number 
of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be lower over 
the projection period than it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a greater-than-average proportion of graduates became first-time labour 
force entrants. Smaller-than-average proportions continued their education or entered the 
household sector. The success of graduates who looked for employment was better than 
that of other master’s graduates: a greater-than-average proportion found full-time employ- 
ment, resulting in a lower-than-average unemployment rate (4%). 


Occupations 


The majority of Rehabilitation Medicine graduates working full-time two years after grad- 
uation were employed in the medicine and health field, as audio and speech therapists, 
or in the education and hospital industries, as physiotherapists. The remainder had jobs 
in a variety of other occupations but were not concentrated in any specific area. Graduates 
of this course who seek employment as therapists face competition primarily from other 
university graduates in this field of study and from community college graduates of similar 
courses. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was more favourable for 
1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, and that a dramatically lower- 
than-average proportion believed they possessed more qualifications than their current job 
required. The survey further indicated that a significantly greater-than-average proportion 
thought their job matched the field of study and were satisfied with their job. These posi- 
tive statistics outweigh the fact that the graduates were earning an average annual salary 
that was about $5,000 dollars lower than the average for all master’s graduates, since 
approximately 90% of them indicated they would follow the same educational route if they 
had to make this choice again. 
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Medicine and Health X-Ray/Radiology/Nuclear Medicine Technologies 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


This field of study offers programs in such areas as ultrasonography, radiography, nuclear 
medicine, medical isotopes and medical radiology. The entrance prerequisites vary by 
institution, but in general, candidates must pass an interview, submit an appropriate letter 
of recommendation, and have successfully completed senior high-school courses in mathemat- 
ics, English (French), chemistry, biology and physics. The course is offered in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, and generally takes two years, depend- 
ing on the institution. At some institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement 
in a CO-OP program, and according to 1984 data, a significant proportion of graduates 
in this course (40%) obtained their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of 
graduates were women (80%) and were concentrated in Quebec (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 500. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, declined slightly in the late 1970s but has since held fairly 
constant. If the current popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, about 600 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


After graduation, an average proportion of graduates entered the labour force. Although 
the proportion of those who were unable to find employment was also average, the propor- 
tion who found full-time employment was much lower than in other fields of study. Almost 
20% of the graduates from this course continued their education, compared with about 10% 
for all college fields of study. 


Occupations 


Graduates who were working two years after graduation were employed mostly as radio- 
logical technologists and technicians in hospitals. Others had jobs in various other occupa- 
tions, but were not concentrated in any one of them. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, the graduates had a much more positive attitude about the field of study and 
their labour market outcome than graduates from other college courses. A significantly larger 
proportion of them also thought the course matched their current job, and a much smaller 
proportion deemed they had more qualifications than their job required. In keeping with 
their average labour market outcome (unemployment rate of 11%) and above-average satis- 
faction with their job, about 75% of the graduates, compared with 65% of all college grad- 
uates, stated they would select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Graduate Trends 


1983-84 * 
Number of Graduates 1,058 
% of Total 
Trade/Vocational 1.4 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Natural Sciences Agriculture 
and Primary Trade/Vocational Programs 
Industries Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) 


At this level, the Agriculture field of study refers to training programs in agriculture tech- 
nology, agricultural business, plant science, crops and horticulture, landscaping and animal 
sciences. The average length of these programs is about six months, depending on the specific 
program and institution. The qualifications required to enter the programs vary according 
to the type of program, the institution and the province. A 1984 survey indicated that on 
average, graduates in Agriculture had a high-school diploma prior to enrollment. In 
1983-1984, students graduated from this course in all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick. Women were a minority among the graduates, accounting for only 
about 15% of them. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


For the 1983-1984 period, the number of trade/vocational graduates from this field of study 
totalled 1,058, representing slightly more than 1% of all trade-level graduates. If the cur- 
rent popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students 
hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline 
slightly, owing to the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A greater-than-average proportion of Agriculture graduates entered the labour force upon 
completion of their program. Labour market conditions were favourable, as indicated by 
the lower-than-average proportion who could not find a job. Agriculture graduates were 
more likely to find full-time employment than other trade-level graduates. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, half were in occupations 
related to farming, horticulture and animal husbandry. A significant proportion were 
employed, more specifically, as nursery and related workers, while the rest were working 
in various other occupations in numbers too small to be reported. Agriculture graduates 
face competition in the labour market from college graduates in related agricultural fields 
of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In spite of their lower unemployment rate, trade-level Agriculture graduates were less like- 
ly than others to find work related to their training program. This may partly explain why 
a significantly higher-than-average number considered themselves over-qualified for their 
job, even though they were satisfied with it. They were also more positive than other graduates 
about their educational program (about 75% stated they would make the same educational 
decision over again, compared with 60% of all trade-level graduates). 
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Natural Sciences Agriculture 
and Primary Career Program 
Industries Community College (2 years) 


At the community college level, this field of study includes such programs as agriculture 
technology, agriculture business, biology, plant sciences and animal sciences. The program 
prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must take a diagnostic mathemat- 
ics test and have completed advanced mathematics and English (French) courses at the high- 
school level. While not compulsory, high-school biology, chemistry and physics are recom- 
mended. The career program is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, and generally takes two years, depending on the 
institution. At some colleges, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP 
program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of Agriculture graduates received their 
certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority of graduates were men and were con- 
centrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 1,400. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share 
of all community college graduates, peaked in 1981 and then declined to about the 1977 
level. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, 1,400 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a greater-than-average proportion of college Agriculture graduates entered 
the labour force. Although an average proportion found employment, more were employed 
on a full-time basis than graduates from other college courses. Roughly 10% of all Agricul- 
ture graduates continued their education after receiving their certificate or diploma. 


Occupations 


Agriculture graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed as nurs- 
ery workers/inspectors/farm machinery operators and crop/livestock workers or they were 
working in life science occupations (as agriculturalists or biologists) in the Agriculture or 
Government Service industries. Others were employed in a variety of other occupations, 
particularly in medicine, health care and management. Graduates seeking employment in 
agricultural occupations face competition from Agriculture graduates at the trade/vocational 
and university levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a larger proportion of Agriculture graduates than other graduates thought that 
their current job did not match the field of study and that they had more qualifications 
than their present job required, more were nonetheless satisfied with their current job. An 
average proportion of Agriculture graduates (65%) stated they would select the same course 
if they had to choose again. 
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Natural Sciences Animal and Plant Sciences 
and Primary Undergraduate 
Industries University (4 years) 


This field of study consists of such undergraduate programs as poultry science, poultry genet- 
ics, plant protection, plant physiology and horticulture. Applicants to these programs must 
have a high-school diploma with emphasis on mathematics, biology, chemistry and phys- 
ics. The course of study generally takes four years, depending on the province and the 
institution, and is available in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick. Some institutions offer the degree on a CO-OP basis (part of the time 
in school and part in related employment). The average age at graduation of 1982 grad- 
uates in this field of study (24) was slightly lower than the average (26) for this level. An 
almost equal number of men and women graduated in 1985, women representing about 
45% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


This field of study became increasingly popular during the 1970s; the number of graduates 
more than doubled between 1971 and 1981. Since then, about 500 persons per year have 
graduated from the field, and the relative popularity of this course has remained stable 
(degrees in Animal and Plant Sciences accounted for 0.4% of all undergraduate qualifica- 
tions awarded during the first half of this decade). If the course’s popularity and the capac- 
ity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
500 students per year should graduate from this course. The number of new graduates com- 
peting for related employment is therefore expected to remain about the same over the projec- 
tion period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, the transition from school to the labour market experienced by 
graduates from this field of study was comparable with that of graduates in other fields. 
Animal and Plant Sciences graduates, however, were more likely to pursue their formal 
education. Almost no students took this course on a part-time basis during the final semester 
of their program. 


Occupations 


University training in Animal and Plant Sciences prepares students for occupations related 
to life sciences, such as animal scientist, plant scientist or horticulturist. These occupations 
are associated with more well-known professional titles such as agriculturist, biologist and 
life sciences technologist and technician. Other graduates at the college and university lev- 
els (from courses such as agriculture and biology) compete with Animal and Plant Sciences 
graduates for these occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although it is impossible to draw conclusions from the statistics on the occupational distri- 
bution of graduates in this field of study, other related variables offer some insight on the 
course. A significantly higher-than-average proportion of graduates reported that their current 
job was related to the course of study. They were also more likely than other graduates 
to be satisfied with their job and less likely to consider themselves over-qualified for it. 
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Natural Sciences Agriculture (Animal and Plant Sciences) 
and Primary Master's 
Industries University (2 years) 


The master’s course in this field of study includes programs in such areas as animal hus- 
bandry, poultry science, crop science, horticulture, plant protection and weed science. The 
program prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study (for 
example, Biology) from a recognized university. (Holders of graduate diplomas and certifi- 
cates are included with master’s graduates.) The diploma or certificate programs are gener- 
ally shorter than the master’s course and may be taken following either an undergraduate 
or a master’s degree. 


Almost all the 1985 graduates (98%) received a degree rather than a diploma or certificate. 
The master’s course is offered in all but the Atlantic provinces and usually takes two years, 
depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP education program, although only about 5% of the graduates in 
this field of study received their qualification in this manner, according to 1984 data. The 
majority of graduates were men (65%) and were concentrated in Quebec (30%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 125. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the propor- 
tion of all master’s graduates, remained fairly constant between 1971 and 1985 period. If 
the current popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
some 100 students should graduate from this course per year. The number of new grad- 
uates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over 
the projection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates became first-time labour force 
entrants. A far greater-than-average proportion continued their education, and a much smaller 
proportion had already been in the labour force while attending school part-time. The suc- 
cess of Animal and Plant Sciences graduates in finding employment was not as great as for 
other master’s graduates, as reflected by their 19% unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


The majority of Animal and Plant Science graduates working full-time two years after gradu- 
ation were employed in life sciences occupations, a grouping including agriculturists, in 
the agricultural chemical industry. The remainder were employed in a variety of other 
occupations, but were not concentrated in any of them. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey of 1982 graduates suggests that finding employment upon graduation is not 
the sole criteria by which graduates gauge the success of their educational training. While 
about 20% of master’s graduates in this field could not find employment, a slightly greater- 
than-average proportion were satisfied with their current job and only 25% considered them- 
selves over-qualified for their job. At least 80% indicated that they could follow the same 
educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Natural Sciences Other Agriculture 
and Primary Undergraduate 
Industries University (3 years) 


This field of study covers all programs related to soil science as well as food science, agricul- 
tural science, and dairy science. Candidates for these programs are required to have a high- 
school diploma with emphasis on mathematics, chemistry, physics and biology (Quebec 
students applying to a Quebec university must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies). The 
programs take an average of three years, depending on the institution and the province. 
Some institutions offer one- or two-year undergraduate programs leading to a certificate 
or diploma. All provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick offer undergraduate programs in this field of study. Women represented 
about 30% of the graduates in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


On an annual average basis, the number of graduates in this major field of study decreased 
between 1971 and 1985. Since 1981, an average of about 450 students have graduated in 
this program each year, compared with about 550 graduates during the 1970s. The relative 
popularity of the course also declined over this period, as its share of the graduating popu- 
lation declined from 0.7% in 1971 to 0.4% in 1985. If the course’s current popularity and 
the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
400 students per year should graduate from this course. The number of new graduates 
competing for related employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the 
projection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates from this major field of study had a higher rate of participation in the labour 
force upon completion of their program than other undergraduates. Although they 
experienced an average unemployment rate, they were more likely to find full-time jobs 
than graduates from other fields. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, graduates from this field of study were working, for the most 
part, in occupations related to farming, animal husbandry and natural sciences, a category 
in which farmers and agriculturists are classified. A greater proportion than average were 
self-employed. For occupations such as agriculturist, graduates in Other Agriculture face 
competition from college and university graduates in fields related to agriculture and biology. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Of the graduates employed full-time, a significantly greater-than-average proportion found 
the work related to their course of study. They were more likely than other graduates to 
be satisfied with their current job and less likely to consider themselves over-qualified. About 
75% of them, compared with 70% of all undergraduates, stated they would choose the same 
educational program if they had to make that decision again. 
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Natural Sciences Other Agriculture 
and Primary Master's 
Industries University (3 years) 


The field of Other Agricultural Sciences, at the master’s level, includes programs in such 
areas as soil physics, soil chemistry, agricultural entomology, agricultural microbiology, 
agricultural parasitology and virology, apiculture and dairy science. The program prereq- 
uisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate 
degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized univer- 
sity. (Holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates.) 
The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s program and 
may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. Almost all the 1985 
graduates (99%) received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. The master’s course 
of study is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick and usually lasts three years, depending on the institution. In some 
institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP education program. 
According to 1984 data, roughly 15% of graduates in this field received their qualification 
in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (65%) and were concentrated in Quebec 
(25%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 75. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined slowly but consistently from 1971 to 1985. If the course's 
current popularity and faculty capacities hold between 1987 and 1995, about 70 students 
should graduate from this course per year. The number of new graduates competing for 
related employment is therefore expected to be slightly lower over the projection period 
than it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of master’s graduates in this field of study 
became first-time labour force entrants, while a significantly greater-than-average propor- 
tion chose to either enter the household sector or continue their education. The success 
of those who looked for a job was about the same as for other master’s graduates (7% un- 
employment) but much lower than for Animal and Plant Science graduates. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates in Other Agriculture graduates in working full-time two years 
after graduation were employed either in life sciences occupations, a grouping which 
includes agriculturists, or in the education industry (as university teachers). The remainder 
had jobs in a variety of other occupations, particularly in physical science. Graduates from 
this course of study who seek employment face job competition primarily from other univer- 
sity or community college graduates in this or a similar field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was about as successful 
for 1982 graduates in this field as for other master’s graduates, and that significantly fewer 
of the graduates thought they possessed more qualifications than their current job required. 
The survey further indicated that, in spite of their low unemployment rate, the high level 
of correspondence between the field of study and their current job, and the higher-than- 
average level of satisfaction with their job, a significantly smaller proportion of Other Agricul- 
ture graduates (70%) than other master’s graduates (80%) would follow the same educa- 
tional route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Natural Sciences Biology 
and Primary Undergraduate 
Industries University (3 years) 


At the undergraduate level, the Biology field of study refers to programs in biology, micro- 
biology, molecular biology or genetics. The minimum admission requirement is a high-school 
diploma with concentrations in biology, chemistry and mathematics. (Quebec students 
applying to a Quebec institution must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies). Undergradu- 
ate programs in Biology are available in all provinces and have an average duration of three 
years, although this may vary according to the province and the institution. As many 
women as men graduated in 1982, and the average age of the graduates was 24. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Although annual averages seem to indicate that a constant number of students have been 
graduating every year since 1971, the number of graduates has, in reality, been fluctuating, 
as seen by comparing the figures for 1971 and 1981. Increases in the popularity of this field 
took place mostly during the 1970s when at one point, Biology graduates represented 3.5% 
of all undergraduates, compared with 2.2% in 1985. If the current popularity of this course 
and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, 2,600 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a significantly higher-than-average number of Biology graduates 
decided to pursue their education, and a less-than-average proportion began looking for 
jobs. Despite this small participation in the job search, the unemployment rate was higher 
for graduates in this field than in others, and Biology graduates had more difficulty finding 
full-time employment. 


Occupations 


Graduates who did find full-time employment within two years after graduation were working 
in occupations related to the natural sciences, medicine and health (as medical laboratory 
technologists and technicians) and teaching (as research assistants). 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although Biology graduates did not experience overly favourable labour market conditions 
and were less likely to find occupations related to their course of study, they did report 
a level of job satisfaction comparable to the level reported in other fields of study. However, 
a lower-than-average proportion of the graduates stated they would select the same pro- 
gram of study if they had a chance to make that decision again. Master’s and PhD grad- 
uates in Biology reported somewhat better labour market conditions. 
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Natural Sciences Biology 
and Primary Master's 
Industries University (2 years) 


This course of study includes programs in such areas as genetics and microbiology. The 
program prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree or the equivalent in this or a closely related field of study from a 
recognized university. (Holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master’s graduates.) The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the 
master’s programs and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. 
All the 1985 graduates in this course received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. 
The course is offered in all provinces and usually takes two years, depending on the institu- 
tion. At some universities, students may graduate through involvement in a CO-OP educa- 
tion program, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of Biology graduates received 
their qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (65%) and were 
concentrated in Ontario (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced 
in part by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 225. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined slowly and consistently between 1971 and 1981, but has 
held constant since then. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 200 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a far lower-than-average proportion of Biology master’s graduates 
became first-time labour force entrants, a statistic resulting largely from the much greater- 
than-average proportion who continued their education or entered the household sector 
of the economy. The success of those who sought employment was slightly better than for 
other master’s graduates. 


Occupations 


The majority of Biology graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed 
as biologists or as assistants to university professors. The rest were employed in various 
other occupations but were not concentrated in any specific one. Graduates of this course 
face job competition primarily from other Biology graduates and from Agriculture grad- 
uates at the university and community college levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work was slightly less 
successful for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, fewer Biology 
graduates thought they possessed more qualifications than their current job required. The 
survey further indicated that a greater-than-average proportion thought their job matched 
the field of study and were satisfied with their job. An average proportion of graduates 
indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice 
again. 
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Natural Sciences Biology 
and Primary Doctorate 
Industries University (4 years) 


Areas of specialization such as genetics and microbiology are included in this field of study. 
Graduates from a recognized university who have been awarded a master’s degree or the 
equivalent in one of the biological or physical sciences are usually the applicants considered 
for admission into this program. Some institutions may consider candidates with a high 
standing in an honours bachelor’s program or the equivalent, in one of the biological or 
physical sciences. The course of study takes an average of four years and is offered in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. Students tend to finish their program at a relative- 
ly young age. According to 1984 data, the proportion of graduates who were enrolled on 
a part-time basis during the last semester before graduation was much smaller than in other 
fields. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of PhD Biology graduates has been fairly stable since 1971. On an annual average 
basis, the number of graduates increased slightly during the 1970s and the early 1980s. The 
relative popularity of this program declined markedly between 1971 and 1981, but since 
then has returned to the 1971 level. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity 
of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 100 stu- 
dents should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


The majority of graduates from this program entered the labour force upon completion of 
their degree, although a higher-than-average proportion pursued their education. Those 
who entered the labour force were more likely than other doctoral graduates to be employed 
on a full-time basis. Their unemployment rate was comparable to the rate for other PhD 
graduates. 


Occupations 


Half of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed in the 
teaching field, mostly as university teachers. Another significant proportion found work 
in occupations related to life sciences, (for example, as biologists and life sciences specialists). 


The Course in Retrospect 


All employed graduates found their job to be related to the field of study and all were satis- 
fied with their job. The Biology field is one of the few in which only a small number of 
graduates reported they had more education than required for their job. This may partly 
explain why a higher-than-average proportion of graduates said they would select the same 
educational program if they had to make the decision again. 
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Natural Sciences Environmental and Conservation Technologies 
and Primary Career Program 
Industries Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in environmental control/protection (for example, 
pollution control), land resources, wildlife and forest conservation, water sciences and air 
purification. Program prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must take 
a diagnostic mathematics test, have completed senior courses in English (French) and 
mathematics and have at least two science credits at the senior level, preferably in biology, 
chemistry or physics. The course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland and gener- 
ally takes two years, depending on the institution. In some institutions it is possible to graduate 
through involvement in a CO-OP program; however, according to 1984 data, only a small 
percentage (5%) of graduates in this course of study received their certificate or diploma 
in this manner. The majority of graduates were men and were concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 600. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the propor- 
tion of all community college graduates, held fairly constant between 1977 and 1986. If 
the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
600 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a smaller-than-average proportion of graduates in Environmental and 
Conservation Technologies chose to continue their education; a larger-than-average propor- 
tion entered the labour force. The success of those who looked for a job was about the same 
as for graduates from other college fields of study, although slightly more graduates in this 
field found full-time work. 


Occupations 


The majority of Environmental and Conservation Technologies graduates working full-time 
two years after graduation had jobs in the natural sciences, engineering, mathematics 
and services (fire fighting and guides) within provincial government protective services. 
The remainder were employed in a variety of other occupations in statistically insignificant 
numbers. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although graduates in Environmental and Conservation Technologies were as successful 
as most other college graduates in the transition from school to work, they did express some 
reservations about their job. A greater proportion of them thought that their job did not 
match their field of study and that they were over-qualified for the job. In spite of their 
significantly greater-than-average dissatisfaction, an average proportion (65%) stated they 
would still select the same course if they had to choose again. 
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Natural Sciences Food and Household Sciences 
and Primary Undergraduate 
Industries University (4 years) 


This field of study includes such programs as nutrition, consumer studies, family studies 
as well as food science and household science. Applicants to these programs must have 
a high-school diploma with emphasis on biology, chemistry, mathematics and physics. 
(Quebec students applying to a Quebec university must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies). 
The programs are offered in all provinces and take about four years, depending on the 
province and the institution. Students who graduated from this field in 1982 were, on aver- 
age, 24 years old. Most graduates are women: in 1985 they represented 98% of the graduat- 
ing population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in this major field of study increased rapidly during the late 1970s 
but has since declined steadily. The relative popularity of the field, indicated by the proportion 
of all undergraduates, has followed a similar pattern. The proportion of Food and House- 
hold Science graduates represented 0.7% of all undergraduate qualifications in 1986, com- 
pared with 1.4% in 1976. Since 1981, the average number of students graduating in this 
field was about 800. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant 
faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 800 students per year 
should graduate from this course. The number of new graduates competing for related 
employment is therefore expected to be about the same over the projection period as it 
was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Food and Household Sciences graduates entered the labour force at a rate comparable to 
the average for this level. About 15% of the graduates continued their formal education. 
Those who looked for jobs were not too successful, as indicated by a 15% unemployment 
rate and the higher-than-average percentage who were employed, either by design or 
circumstance, on a part-time basis. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, graduates of this course of study who were employed full-time 
were working in management and administrative occupations, in the teaching field or in 
occupations related to medicine and health, such as dieticians and nutritionists. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a significantly higher-than-average proportion of employed graduates considered 
themselves over-qualified for their current job, they reported a level of satisfaction with 
their job roughly equivalent to that of other graduates. Similarily, the majority found their 
job related to their program of study. Only about 55% of the graduates, compared with 
70% of all undergraduates, stated they would make the same educational choice if they 
had the opportunity to make that decision again. 
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Natural Sciences Food Processing Technologies 
g g 

and Primary Trade/Vocational Programs 

Industries Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (6 months) 


This field of study covers such training programs as meat processing, dairy products process- 
ing, marine products processing and other food processing. Although the prerequisites for 
these programs vary according to the specific type of program (pre-employment or skill up- 
grading), the institution and the province, a 1984 survey indicated that most graduates had 
completed secondary school prior to enrollment. The course lasts on average about six months 
and is offered in all provinces except New Brunswick. Men were in the majority in this 
field of study in 1982, accounting for 90% of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Approximately 1,100 successful completions were reported in the Food Processing Tech- 
nologies field of study for the 1983-1984 period, which represents more than 1% of all suc- 
cessful completions at this level. If current conditions continue, the number of completions 
should vary only slightly over the projection period. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, graduates from this field entered the labour force in a proportion 
significantly higher than the average for the trade level. Those who looked for a job had 
a slightly better chance than graduates from other fields of finding a full-time job; fewer 
remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


A 1984 survey indicated that graduates working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed in processing and service occupations. However, they were distributed through- 
out these occupations in numbers too small to be analysed here. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Generally, trade/vocational graduates from this field of study reported an average level of 
job satisfaction, and a significantly lower-than-average proportion of them thought they 
were over-qualified for their current job. An average proportion indicated that they would 
make the same educational decision if they had to choose again. 
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Natural Sciences Forestry 
and Primary Undergraduate 
Industries University (4 years) 


This field of study offers such undergraduate programs as forest ecology, forest harvesting, 
forest resources management, forest wildlife, wood science and industry and forestry. Can- 
didates for this field of study must have a high-school diploma with emphasis on chemis- 
try, biology, mathematics and physics. (Quebec students applying to a Quebec institution 
must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies covering the same subjects.) Undergraduate pro- 
grams in Forestry are offered in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia and last, on average, four years, although this varies according to the province 
and the institution. Forestry continues to attract mostly men; in 1985 women represented 
only 20% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The relative popularity of this field of study has not changed much over the years; in 1981, 
degrees in forestry accounted for approximately 0.4% of all undergraduate qualifications 
awarded. Since 1981, an annual average of 400 persons graduated from this major field of 
study, compared with an annual average of 339 during the 1970s. If the current popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, about 400 students should graduate from this course per year. The 
number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be 
about the same over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Forestry undergraduates entered the labour force upon completion of their program in a 
significantly higher proportion than average. Those who looked for work did not have too 
much difficulty in finding jobs; 90% of them found full-time employment, and their unem- 
ployment rate was lower than average. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed in 
occupations related to the natural sciences, engineering and mathematics, especially in life 
science occupations. Others were working in a variety of occupations, but were not con- 
centrated in any specific one. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a higher-than-average proportion of graduates thought their job corresponded 
to their course of study, they were more likely than other graduates at this level to consider 
themselves over-qualified for the job. Similarily, a lower-than-average proportion reported 
satisfaction with their job. 
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Natural Sciences Forestry 
and Primary Master's 
Industries University (3 years) 


Forestry includes programs in such areas as dendrology, forest ecology, forest harvesting, 
logging, forest management and forest/wildlife management. The entrance prerequisites 
for this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a 
recognized university. (Holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master’s graduates.) The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the 
master’s course and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. 
All the 1985 graduates in this field received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. 
The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and usually takes three years, depending on the 
institution. At some institutions it is possible to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP 
program, although only about 5% of the graduates in this field received their qualification 
in this manner. The majority of graduates were men (80%) and were concentrated in 
Quebec (35%), 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 50. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, remained at about the same level over the 1971 to 1985 period. If 
the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
60 students per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, about the same proportion of Forestry graduates as other master’s grad- 
uates became first-time labour force entrants. A significantly greater-than-average propor- 
tion continued their education, and a significantly lower-than-average proportion were already 
in the labour force and had been attending school part-time. The success of those who looked 
for employment was significantly better than for other master’s graduates: all of them found 
jobs. 


Occupations 


The majority of Forestry graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation 
were working in the life sciences occupations, which include agriculturists and biologists. 
The remainder were working in various other occupations but were not concentrated in 
any one of them. Graduates of this course who seek employment face competition primarily 
from other university graduates in this field as well as from community college graduates 
with a diploma or certificate in Forestry Technology. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was dramatically more suc- 
cessful for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, and that a dra- 
matically lower-than-average proportion of them thought they possessed more qualifications 
than their current job required. The survey further indicated that all graduates agreed that 
their job matched the field of study, and almost all were satisfied with their job. Although 
their labour market transition was significantly more successful than that of other master’s 
graduates, and their level of job satisfaction higher, only an average proportion of grad- 
uates stated they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice 
again. This apparent contradiction may be explained by the fact that the graduates’ aver- 
age annual salary was almost $7,000 lower than the average for this level. 
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Natural Sciences Forestry Technologies 
and Primary Career Program 
Industries Community College (2 years) 


At this level, Forestry includes training to become forest managers and rangers, and in such 
areas as forest research, forestry and silviculture. The entrance prerequisites vary from 
institution to institution, but in general, candidates must have completed English (French), 
mathematics and two science credits at the senior high-school level. The course is offered 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and generally 
takes two years, depending on the institution. In some institutions, it is possible to grad- 
uate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% 
of the graduates in this field obtained their certificate or diploma in this manner. The 
majority of graduates were men (90%) and were concentrated in Quebec (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 700. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its proportion 
of all community college graduates, remained constant between 1977 and 1981 but has 
declined slightly since that time. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities 
hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 600 students per year should graduate from this course. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to 
be lower over the projection period than it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a slightly lower-than-average proportion of Forestry Technologies graduates 
entered the labour force, a statistic resulting from the slightly greater-than-average propor- 
tion who continued their education. Although Forestry graduates were about as successful 
as other college graduates in finding employment, a greater proportion of them found full- 
time employment. 


Occupations 


Most of the Forestry Technologies graduates who were employed full-time two years after 
graduation were working as life science technologists and technicians (biology, zoology and 
fish-farming) in the protective service (forest ranger) and forestry service industries. The 
remainder were employed in various other occupations, particularly in forestry and log- 
ging occupations. Graduates of this course who seek employment as life science technolo- 
gists and technicians face competition primarily from college graduates in resource processing 
and agriculture and from university graduates with a bachelor’s degree in forestry and biology. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the labour market outcome was about the same for Forestry Technologies grad- 
uates as for other college graduates, Forestry graduates were generally negative about their 
current job and the field of study. A significantly lower proportion of them thought their 
present job matched the field of study, and a higher-than-average proportion believed they 
possessed more qualifications than their job required. A slightly lower-than-average propor- 
tion stated they would select the same course of study if they had to choose again. 
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Natural Sciences Other Primary Technologies 
and Primary Trade/Vocational Programs 
Industries Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (5 months) 


The training programs in this field of study cover such disciplines as geology and prospect- 
ing, drilling, extractive technologies and fishing technologies. The prerequisites for admit- 
tance to these programs vary by type of program, by institution and by province. Students 
who were enrolled in these programs in 1982 had, on average, completed secondary school 
prior to enrollment. The course of study lasts approximately five months and is offered in 
all provinces except Newfoundland, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Most students in the course 
are men (93%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of successful completions reported in this field totalled 1,156 in 1983-1984, 
which represents more than 1% of all completions at this level. If the relative popularity 
of this course and the capacity of specific faculties to absorb new students hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, 
owing to the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a higher-than-average proportion of graduates entered the labour force. 
Unfortunately, they faced a less-than-favourable labour market, as a significantly higher- 
than-average proportion could not find work. Even among those who did find jobs, there 
was a less-than-averange chance of finding full-time employment. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates who were employed full-time, a significant proportion had found work 
in occupations related to mining and quarrying (oil and gas fields) as well as in the con- 
struction trades. Others were employed in various occupations in numbers too small to be 
reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Not only did graduates in this field have a high level of unemployment, but those who were 
working were also unlikely to have jobs related to their training program. Similarly, the 
majority thought they had more education than was required by their current job. A greater- 
than-average proportion of graduates stated they would be ready to take the same program 
if they had to decide again. 
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Natural Sciences Other Primary Technologies 
and Primary Career Program 
Industries Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes such areas of study as mining technologies (geology and prospect- 
ing, drilling and extracting), fish technologies, hunting and trapping and petroleum resource 
technologies. The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but 
in general, candidates must have achieved high standing in advanced English (French), 
mathematics and chemistry or physics at the high-school level. The course is offered in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and 
generally takes two years, depending on the institution. At some colleges, it is possible 
to graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 
10% of the graduates obtained their certificate or diploma in this manner. The majority 
of graduates were men and were concentrated in Alberta. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 500. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, increased between 1977 and 1981 but has since held fair- 
ly constant. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 
1995 period, about 500 students should graduate from this course per year. The number 
of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be about the 
same over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


After graduation, a smaller proportion of graduates from this field than from other college 
fields of study entered the labour force. An average proportion of those who looked for 
work found employment, and a significantly larger proportion of graduates found full-time 
employment, although their unemployment rate was similar to that of other college grad- 
uates. Of the graduates who did not enter the labour force, about 70% continued their 
education. 


Occupations 


Most Other Primary Technologies graduates who were working full-time two years after 
graduation were employed as engineering technologists and technicians in the crude petro- 
leum and natural gas industry. The remainder had jobs in various other occupations, par- 
ticularly in the physical sciences. Graduates of this course who seek employment as 
engineering technologists and technicians face competition primarily from graduates of the 
Electrical/Eelectronic Technologies field of study at the college and trade/vocational levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the transition from school to work was as successful for Other Primary Technol- 
ogies graduates as it was for most other college graduates, a significantly larger-than-average 
proportion of graduates in this field thought that their present job did not match the field 
of study and that they possessed more qualifications than their current employment required. 
This general dissatisfaction is reflected in the fact that only about 55% of the graduates, 
compared with 65% of all college graduates, would make the same educational choice if 
they had to decide again. 
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Natural Sciences Resource Processing Technologies 
and Primary Career Program 
Industries Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes such areas of study as pulp and paper, wood products, metal, 
petroleum refining, food, meat, poultry and egg, dairy products and fruit and vegetables. 
The prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, candidates 
must take a diagnostic mathematics test and have completed senior high-school courses 
in English (French), mathematics, chemistry, biology and physics. The course is offered 
in all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and gener- 
ally takes two years, depending on the institution. In some institutions, it is possible to 
graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 15% 
of Resource Processing graduates obtained their certificate or diploma in this manner. The 
majority of these graduates were men and were concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 200. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all community college graduates, increased slightly between 1977 and 1981 but had returned 
to the 1977 level by 1985. If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, about 200 students should graduate from this course per year. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to 
be about the same over the projection period as it was betweem 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


After graduation, a larger proportion of graduates from this field than from other college 
fields of study looked for employment. However, they were significantly less successful than 
the majority of other community college graduates. Of those who did not enter the labour 
force, about 75% continued their education. 


Occupations 


Resource Processing graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed mostly as life science technologists and technicians (agriculture, biology, fish and 
food) in provincial governments or in the forestry service industry. Others had jobs in vari- 
ous other occupations, particularly in forestry, logging and processing. Graduates of this 
course who seek employment as life science technologists and technicians face competition 
from other college graduates in forest technologies and agriculture and from university grad- 
uates with a bachelor’s degree in forestry or biology. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although the transition from school to work was significantly less successful for Resource 
Processing graduates than for other college graduates, the graduates in this field were more 
positive about their jobs. A significantly greater-than-average proportion thought their present 
job matched the field of study and were satisfied with their job. A further indicator of job 
contentment was the fact that a proportion, significantly lower than average, reported they 
possessed more skills than their current job required. A slightly lower-than-average proportion 
of graduates stated they would follow the same educational route if they had to choose again. 
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Natural Sciences Veterinary Sciences and Medicine 
and Primary Undergraduate 
Industries University (4 years) 


At this level, Veterinary Sciences and Medicine covers only the professional program in facul- 
ties of veterinary medicine. Candidates must have completed high school with good stand- 
ing in appropriate courses, such as biology, chemistry, mathematics and physics. (Quebec 
students applying to a Quebec university must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies.) In some 
cases, as enrollment is generally limited, selection is based on standings as well as inter- 
views and references. The program of study is offered only in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta and takes an average of four years, depending on the 
province. At some institutions, it is possible to obtain the qualification through involve- 
ment in a CO-OP program (part of the time in school and part in related employment). 
Students who completed the program in 1982 were, on average, 26 years old. Women 
accounted for approximately half the students enrolled in the field. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Particularly in this field, enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity 
of the specific faculty to absorb new students. Although the number of graduates increased 
steadily during the 1970s, it has stayed at relatively the same level since 1981. On an annu- 
al average basis, 250 persons have graduated in Veterinary Medicine since 1981, account- 
ing for only 0.2% of all undergraduate qualifications awarded. If the relative popularity of 
this course and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 300 students 
per year should graduate from this course. The number of new graduates competing for 
related employment is therefore expected to remain the same over the projection period 
as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, the labour market situation was more favourable for Veterinary 
Medicine graduates (a 4% unemployment rate) than for other undergraduates. As a result, 
a dramatically higher-than-average proportion of graduates in this field entered the labour 
force. 


Occupations 


Most graduates were employed as veterinarians two years after graduation, and only a mar- 
ginal number entered other occupations. A significantly higher-than-average proportion were 
self-employed, as graduates from this field tend to establish their own private practice. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Veterinary Medicine graduates were more satisfied with their course of study 
than graduates from other fields. A significantly higher-than-average proportion stated they 
would make the same educational choice if they had to decide again. Almost no Veterinary 
Medicine graduates indicated that they considered themselves over-qualified for their present 
job. 
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Physical Sciences Chemistry 


Undergraduate 
University (4 years) 


This field of study includes such undergraduate programs as analytical chemistry and applied 
chemistry. The minimum qualification necessary to enter the program is a high-school 
diploma with above-average standing in appropriate courses, such as chemistry, physics 
and mathematics. (Quebec students applying to a Quebec university must have a Diploma 
of Collegial Studies with concentration in chemistry.) The average duration of the Chemis- 
try program at this level is four years. In some institutions it is possible to obtain the Chemistry 
degree through a CO-OP program (part of the time in school and part in related employ- 
ment). Roughly 10% of Chemistry students graduated in this manner in 1982. The average 
age of 1982 Chemistry graduates (24) was slightly lower than the average. Most graduates 
in this field are men; in 1985, they represented about 65% of the graduating population. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In the past, graduates from this field of study have accounted for less than 1% of all 
students graduating at the undergraduate level. The average annual number of graduates 
has remained quite constant since 1971. If the current popularity of this course and the 
capacity of faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
900 students per year should graduate in Chemistry at this level. 


Destination of Graduates 


A greater proportion of Chemistry graduates than graduates in other fields pursued their 
education after obtaining their degree. Fewer decided to enter the labour force. However, 
this did not make looking for a job easier. In fact, more graduates in this field than in others 
were unable to secure full-time jobs, and a greater-than-average proportion remained 
unemployed. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mainly in the natural 
sciences and in teaching. Only 12% of the graduates found work as chemists. A fair propor- 
tion (28%) were working in related occupations in the natural sciences. Master's and doc- 
torate graduates in Chemistry are probably competing in the labour market with 
undergraduate Chemistry degree recipients. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Graduates from this field experienced less favourable labour market conditions than those 
from other fields, as an average proportion thought their jobs were related to the field of 
study. In spite of this, they were more satisfied with their job than were other graduates, 
and a lower-than-average proportion of them thought they were over-qualified for their 
job. However, they were less likely than other graduates to report that they would repeat 
the same educational choice if they had the opportunity to make that decision again. 
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Physical Sciences Chemistry 
Master’s 


University (2 years) 


Chemistry at the master’s level includes such areas of study as inorganic chemistry, organ- 
ic chemistry, analytical chemistry and bio-organic chemistry. The entrance prerequisites 
for this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours 
undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a 
recognized university. (Holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master’s graduates, although in this field of study, only the degree program is offered.) 
The course is available in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and generally takes 
two years, depending on the institution. At some universities, students may graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP program, although according to 1984 data, only about 5% of the 
graduates received their qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates were men 
(70%) and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 125. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined significantly from 1971 to 1981 and since then has held 
at that level. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, about 150 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a dramatically lower-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants, a statistic largely resulting from the dramatically greater-than- 
average proportion who continued their education or chose to enter the household sector. 
A smaller-than-average proportion of graduates were already in the labour force and had 
been attending school only part-time. These graduates who sought employment were less 
successful than other master’s graduates, as evidenced by their higher-than-average unem- 
ployment rate (13%) and the significantly lower-than-average proportion of them who found 
full-time jobs. 


Occupations 


Most Chemistry graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed as 
chemists for the federal government or in the business services industry. The remainder 
had jobs in various other occupations, particularly in teaching and related occupations. 
Graduates of this course who seek employment as chemists, face competition primarily from 
other university graduates in chemistry, engineering or biological science and from com- 
munity college graduates in chemical technology. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only was the transition from school to work more difficult 
for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, but significantly more 
of the graduates thought that their current job did not match the field of study. The survey 
further indicated that, in contrast, a significantly greater-than-average proportion were satis- 
fied with their job, and a slightly lower-than-average proportion considered themselves over- 
qualified for it. In keeping with their relatively unfavourable labour market transition, the 
low correspondence between course and job, and an average annual salary almost $6,000 
lower than the average across all master’s courses, approximately 75% of the graduates, 
compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated that they would follow the same 
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Physical Sciences Chemistry 

Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


The PhD in chemistry covers such areas of specialization as inorganic chemistry, organic 
chemistry, analytical chemistry or bio-organic chemistry. Applicants to this program must 
have completed a master’s degree in Chemistry. Under certain conditions, some institu- 
tions may admit students who have completed only one year at the master’s level. All 
provinces except Prince Edward Island offer the doctorate program in Chemistry, which 
usually takes four years, depending on the institution. The average age of graduates in this 
field in 1982 was 30, compared with 34 for the majority of other doctoral graduates. The 
representation of women among the graduates (14%) was lower than the average for the 
doctorate level. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Since the beginning of the 1980s, an average of about 150 Chemistry students per year have 
graduated at the doctorate level, a decrease compared with the average for the 1970s. This 
field of study has been attracting fewer students since 1971, as indicated by its proportion 
of all doctorate graduates, which declined from 15% to 7% between 1971 and 1985. If the 
relative popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new stu- 
dents hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 160 students per year should graduate from 
this field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


The majority of Chemistry PhD graduates entered the labour force upon completion of their 
program, while the others pursued their education. The success of those who looked for 
employment was comparable to the average for the doctorate level, while the proportion 
who remained unemployed was slightly greater than average. 


Occupations 


Most Chemistry graduates had jobs in the field of natural sciences, within which chemists 
are classified. Another significant number were employed in the teaching field at the university 
level. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In comparison with other PhD graduates, those in Chemistry were less satisfied with their 
current job but also less likely to consider themselves over-qualified for their job. In other 
aspects, such as correspondence of job and program of study and the likelihood of repeat- 
ing their educational choice if confronted with that decision again, graduates in Chemistry 
were comparable to other PhD graduates. 
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This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Physical Sciences Computer Science 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (12 months) 


This field of study includes such areas of specialization as computer programming, systems 
design and analysis, computer technology and data processing. The qualifications required 
for entrance to these programs vary according to the type of program, the institution and 
the province. Those who completed a trade-level training program in Computer Science 
in 1982 had, on average, completed a college diploma prior to enrollment. The average length 
of the training programs is about 12 months, depending on the specific program and the 
institution. All provinces except New Brunswick offered this course in 1983-1984. The grad- 
uates from this program were generally older than the average for this level, and women 
accounted for more than 30% of them. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In the 1983-1984 period, approximately 1,600 persons graduated in a trade-level training 
program in Computer Science. This number represented about 2% of all completions reported 
for that period. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties 
to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of 
graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declining size of the corresponding popula- 
tion age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A slightly greater-than-average proportion of graduates decided to enter the labour force 
upon completion of their program. They were quite successful in their job search, as the 
majority found full-time work, and their unemployment rate was below the average for this 
level. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, more than 30% of the graduates working full-time were employed 
as systems analysts, computer programmers or in related occupations. Another significant 
portion found work in clerical and related occupations, usually as electronic data-processing 
operators. Others found work in various occupations but in numbers too small to be reported 
here. Graduates from this course of study compete in the labour market with college and 
university graduates from the same field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In spite of the relatively favourable labour market for Computer Science graduates, their 
overall judgement of their labour market outcome was comparable to the average for this level. 
In terms of both correspondence between job and course of study and job satisfaction, the 
graduates held the same opinions as the trade/vocational average. Similarly, about 65% of 
the graduates, compared with 60% of all trade/vocational graduates, stated they would select 
the same program if they had to make that choice again. Computer Science graduates from 
other levels reported a more favourable labour market outcome. 
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Physical Sciences Computer Science 


Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in computer programming (COBOL, FORTRAN etc.), 
computer science (hardware concepts and system training), computer technology (computer 
design) and data processing (business data processing, data bases, project basics). The pro- 
gram prerequisites vary by institution, but in general, candidates must pass an interview, 
take diagnostic English (French) and mathematics tests and a computer aptitude test, have 
some typing skill and have successfully completed senior high-school courses in English 
(French) and mathematics. Although not compulsory, courses in business and computer 
science are recommended. Programs in this field of study generally take two years. At some 
colleges, students may graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program, and according 
to 1984 data, a significant proportion of graduates in this course of study (25%) received 
their certificate or diploma in this manner. Approximately one-half of the graduates were 
women and were concentrated in Quebec (50%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 3,600. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share 
of all community college graduates, grew slightly between 1977 and 1981, and then almost 
tripled between 1981 and 1985. If the course's current popularity and the capacity of rele- 
vant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 4,700 stu- 
dents should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, slightly fewer of these graduates than others continued their education. 
Most entered the labour force. Although the proportion of graduates who could not 
find employment (10%) was about the same as the average in all college fields of study, 
a slightly larger proportion of Computer Science graduates found full-time employment. 


Occupations 


Computer Science graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed mostly as systems analysts/computer programmers or as electronic data-process- 
ing equipment operators in the computer and related services industry. Others were em- 
ployed in a variety of occupations, particularly in management and sales. Graduates who 
seek employment as systems analysts/programmers face competition primarily from university 
graduates with a degree in computer science or commerce. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Computer Science graduates were more satisfied with their labour market out- 
come than other college graduates. This is reflected by the greater-than-average propor- 
tion of graduates who thought that their present job matched the field of study and who 
were satisfied with their job. A further indicator of job satisfaction is the small proportion 
of graduates (compared with the average for all college fields of study), who thought they 
possessed more skills than their job required. A significantly larger-than-average propor- 
tion of graduates said they would select the same course, if they had to choose again. 
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Physical Sciences Computer Science 
Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


At the undergraduate level, this field of study covers such areas of specialization as office 
information systems, scientific and business applications, programming, and computer and 
software design. The length of the bachelor’s program varies according to the institution 
but is generally three or four years. It is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
To be admitted, students must have a high-school diploma with good marks in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry and biology. In Quebec, students from that province must have a 
Diploma of Collegial Studies with a combination of courses relevant to the program. More 
and more women are entering the field of Computer Science; the proportion of women grad- 
uates increased from 22% in 1977 to 27% in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1971 and 1985, the number of undergraduate degrees, diplomas and certificates 
awarded in Computer Science increased ninefold. Similarly, the popularity of this field of 
study has been increasing over the years to the point where Computer Science graduates 
now represent 3% of all undergraduates. If the course’s current popularity and the capac- 
ity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
3,700 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates chose 
to continue their education after obtaining their degree. The majority of graduates looking 
for jobs had greater success than other graduates, as reflected in their lower-than-average 
unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


A 1984 survey indicated that the majority of 1982 Computer Science graduates were work- 
ing full-time as systems analysts or in related occupations in the fields of natural sciences, 
engineering and mathematics. Other graduates entered management and administrative 
occupations. Regardless of their occupation, they remained a valuable source of potential 
supply for computer-related jobs. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In comparison with other graduates at this level, Computer Science degree holders showed 
a greater level of satisfaction with their jobs and reported a higher-than-average level of 
correspondence between their job and the program of study. This may explain why a sig- 
nificantly higher-than-average proportion stated they would follow the same educational 
route if they had to make the choice again. 
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Physical Sciences Computer Science 
Master’s 


University (2 years) 


The master’s course includes programs in such areas as office information systems, scien- 
tific and business applications, programming and computer and software design. The prereq- 
uisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates 
must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related 
field of study (for example mathematics or engineering) from a recognized university. As 
mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included 
with master’s graduates, although in this field of study, only the degree program is avail- 
able. The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and generally 
takes two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, the majority of grad- 
uates were men (80%) and were equally concentrated in Quebec and Ontario (30%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 225. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all master’s graduates, was fairly constant from 1971 to 1981, but has grown slightly since 
then. If the course's current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 200 students should graduate from this course 
per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Fewer Computer Science graduates than other master’s graduates took this course on a part- 
time basis. Upon graduation, slightly more of them looked for jobs and had greater success 
than other graduates, as indicated by their extremely low unemployment rate (1%). 


Occupations 


The majority of Computer Science master’s graduates working full-time two years after gradu- 
ation were employed as systems analysts or computer programmers in the computer and 
related service industry. The remainder were employed in a variety of other occupations, 
particularly in management, administration and teaching. Graduates of this course 
who seek employment face competition primarily from other university graduates in this 
field of study or in commerce or mathematics, and from community college graduates in 
Computer Science. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was significantly easier 
for 1982 Computer Science graduates than for other master's graduates, and that a less- 
than-average proportion believed they possessed more qualifications than their current job 
required. The survey further indicated that a slightly greater-than-average proportion thought 
their job matched the field of study and that almost all were satisfied with their job. In 
keeping with these statistics, 90% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s grad- 
uates, indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make 
this choice again. 
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Physical Sciences Geology 
Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


This field of study consists of undergraduate programs in geology, crystallography, geology- 
physics and geochemistry. Applicants to these programs must have a high-school diploma 
with a concentration in mathematics, physics and chemistry. Quebec students applying to 
a Quebec institution must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies covering the above-mentioned 
courses. This undergraduate course of study usually takes four years and is offered in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. At some institutions, students may take the course 
on a CO-OP basis, combining periods of in-school training with periods of related work. 
In 1985, women represented about 20% of all Geology undergraduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1971 and 1985, the annual average number of students graduating in Geology at 
this level increased threefold, and the relative popularity of the course has increased to the 
point where Geology graduates now represent close to 1% of all undergraduates. During 
the first half of the 1980s, approximately 800 Geology students graduated each year, 
compared with 475 during the 1970s. If the current popularity of this course and the 
capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
about 1,100 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, an average proportion of Geology graduates entered the labour 
market, while a higher-than-average proportion decided to pursue their education. Almost 
no graduates were enrolled part-time during the final semester of their program. Grad- 
uates who looked for a job were slightly less successful than graduates from other fields; 
a slightly higher percentage of Geology graduates remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates working full-time two years after graduation, the majority were employed 
in occupations related to the natural sciences and engineering, mostly as geologists. Other 
graduates were employed in various occupations, and were not concentrated in any one 
of them. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, the graduates who found work had positive feelings about their job and their 
education. A greater-than-average proportion thought their current job matched their course 
of study, and few graduates considered themselves over-qualified for their job. A greater- 
than-average proportion of graduates said they would follow the same educational route 
if they had to make that decision again. 
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Physical Sciences Geology 
Master's 


University (2 years) 


The Geology master’s course includes such programs as crystallography, geochemistry, 
geophysics and paleontology. The program prerequisites vary by institution, but in gen- 
eral, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or 
a closely related field of study, such as chemistry or physics, from a recognized university. 
As mentioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included 
with master’s graduates. The diploma or certificate programs are usually shorter than the 
master’s course and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. 
Almost all the 1985 graduates (95%) received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. 
The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, and generally 
takes two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, the majority of grad- 
uates were men (80%) and were concentrated in Ontario (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 175. The popularity of this course, as indicated by the propor- 
tion of all master’s graduates, declined slightly between 1971 and 1981, but since then has 
exceeded the 1971 level. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 200 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants, a statistic resulting largely from the greater-than-average propor- 
tion who continued their education or chose to enter the household sector. A much smaller- 
than-average proportion of graduates were already in the labour force and had been 
attending school on a part-time basis. The success of Geology graduates in finding employ- 
ment was slightly worse than that of other master’s graduates, as reflected by their 
10% unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


Master's Geology graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed 
mostly as geologists. Others were employed in a variety of occupations, but were not con- 
centrated in any of them. Graduates of this course who seek employment face competition 
primarily from other university graduates from this or a closely related field of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work was slightly more 
difficult for 1982 graduates than for other master’s graduates, a smaller proportion of Geology 
graduates thought that they possessed more qualifications than their current job required. 
The survey further indicated that all graduates who found full-time employment were satisfied 
with their current jobs. It appears that this high level of job satisfaction coupled with higher- 
than-average annual salaries swayed the graduates’ opinions concerning their educational 
choice. In fact, about 90% of them, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, stated 
they would make the same educational choice if they had to decide again. 
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Physical Sciences Mathematics 
Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


The Mathematics field of study consists of all undergraduate programs related to mathematics, 
such as mathematical sciences, applied mathematics, actuarial mathematics, and science 
or applied statistics. The minimum qualification necessary for admittance to these programs 
is a high-school diploma with above-average standing in courses such as chemistry, biol- 
ogy, mathematics and physics. Quebec students applying to a Quebec institution are re- 
quired to have a Diploma of Collegial Studies. The Mathematics program at this level generally 
lasts four years, depending on the institution and the province, and is offered in all provinces. 
Some institutions also offer the opportunity of obtaining a degree through involvement in 
a CO-OP program, where students spend time both in school and in related work. Most 
graduates are men, although about 40% of the 1985 graduates were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in Mathematics has fluctuated over the years, declining during 
the second half of the 1970s and gaining more popularity in recent years. Since 1981, an 
average of 1,775 persons have graduated in Mathematics each year, representing 1.7% of 
all undergraduates. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties 
to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 2,300 students should 
graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A greater-than-average proportion of graduates from this field of study decided to pursue 
their education upon completion of their program. Graduates who decided to enter the 
labour force experienced average success in securing a job; their unemployment rate was 
comparable to the rate for other graduates at this level. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation mostly had jobs related to com- 
puters and mathematics, for example as systems analysts. Graduates in actuarial science 
found jobs in administration and finance, while others were employed in the teaching field. 
Those who entered occupations related to computers or teaching had to compete with univer- 
sity and college graduates in fields such as computer science, business and commerce and 
elementary/secondary teacher training. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A proportion of Mathematics graduates, comparable to the average for this level, reported 
their current job matched the course of study. A greater-than-average proportion of grad- 
uates were Satisfied with their present job and were less likely than others at this level to 
consider themselves over-qualified for their job. An average proportion of graduates said 
they would be ready to enroll in the same program of study if they had to make the deci- 
sion again. 
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Physical Sciences Mathematics 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


This course of study includes such programs as mathematical sciences, applied mathema- 
tics, actuarial mathematics and applied statistics. The entrance prerequisites vary by insti- 
tution, but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the 
equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As men- 
tioned in the introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with 
master’s graduates, although in this course only the degree program is offered. The master’s 
program is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and generally takes two 
years, depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of the graduates 
received their qualification in this manner. The majority of these graduates were men (70%) 
and were equally concentrated in Quebec and Ontario (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 175. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, plummeted over the 1971 to 1981 period, but has been rising since 
then. If the course’s current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 200 students should graduate from this 
course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants, a statistic largely resulting from the greater-than-average propor- 
tion of graduates who continued their education. The success of those who looked for 
employment was worse than for other master’s graduates (12% unemployment) and would 
have been even worse had not a significantly greater-than-average number found part-time 
employment. 


Occupations 


Mathematics graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed most- 
ly as mathematicians, statisticians or actuaries. Others were employed in various other 
occupations, particularly as teachers and systems analysts. Graduates of this course who 
seek employment face competition primarily from other university graduates in this or related 
fields of study (computers, commerce, economics). 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was more difficult for 1982 
Mathematics graduates than for other master’s graduates, and that a dramatically greater- 
than-average proportion thought they possessed more qualifications than their current job 
required. The survey further indicated that in spite of the lower-than-average proportion 
who thought their job matched the field of study, all graduates who found full-time 
employment were satisfied with their job. In keeping with these statistics, approximately 
85% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated that they 
would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Mathematics Physical Sciences 
Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Physical Sciences Mathematics 
Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


The doctoral course in Mathematics includes programs in such areas as applied mathema- 
tics, applied statistics and actuarial science. It is offered in all provinces except Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island. The usual prerequisites for admittance into the course are 
completion of a master’s degree in one of the Mathematics areas of specialization and the 
ability to read mathematical articles in more than one language (such as the other official 
language, German or Russian). These prerequisites may vary according to the institution, 
such as the duration of the program which, on average, spans four years. A smaller proportion 
of students enroll part-time in Mathematics than in other doctorate fields. The field is also 
still dominated by men; women represented about 15% of those enrolled full-time in 1985. 
According to 1984 data, the average age of graduates in Mathematics was lower than in 
other doctoral courses (30 compared with 34). This is partly explained by the lower propor- 
tion of graduates who were enrolled part-time. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Since 1981, the annual average number of graduates has been 50. The relative popularity 
of the field, expressed as the proportion that Mathematics graduates were of all PhD grad- 
uates, decreased from 4.6% in 1971 to 2.3% in 1985. More people, on average, graduated 
from this field during the 1970s than during the early 1980s. If the current popularity of 
this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 
to 1995 period, again some 50 students should graduate in Mathematics per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A significantly larger-than-average proportion of Mathematics PhD graduates continued 
their schooling after completion of their degree. This reduces the percentage of those who 
entered the labour force or who decided not to look for work. Those available for work 
had less success than graduates from other fields in finding employment. Their unemploy- 
ment rate was significantly greater than for other graduates. 


Occupations 


Most Mathematics graduates who were employed two years after graduation were working 
in the teaching field, especially as university teachers. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although an average proportion of graduates thought their current job was related to the 
program of study and were satisfied with their job, a very low percentage of them believed 
they were over-qualified for their job. They were also more likely than other graduates to 
state they would select the same program of study if they could make that decision again. 
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Physics Physical Sciences 
Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Physical Sciences Physics 


Undergraduate 
University (4 years) 


Undergraduate programs in Physics include a physics program as well as programs in mathe- 
matical physics, chemical physics, aerospace physics, experimental physics, astronomy and 
other physics disciplines. The minimum qualification necessary to enter these programs is 
a high-school diploma with above-average marks in courses such as physics, chemistry and 
mathematics. Quebec students applying to a Quebec institution must have a Diploma of 
Collegial Studies covering the same courses. Institutions in all provinces provide undergrad- 
uate programs in Physics which last, on average, four years, depending on the university 
and the province. The representation of women in Physics courses is well below the aver- 
age for this level; in 1985 they accounted for only about 15% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


After 1971, the number of graduates in this field declined steadily; only in recent years has 
this trend reversed. As the overall number of undergraduate qualifications awarded grew, 
the relative popularity of this field of study diminished. Since 1981, approximately 500 Physics 
graduates have received an undergraduate qualification each year, accounting for less than 
1% of all graduates. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant 
faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 650 students should 
graduate in Physics per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, a significantly higher-than-average proportion of graduates decid- 
ed to pursue their education after graduation. This may be partly explained by the poor 
labour market conditions facing those who looked for jobs. Their unemployment rate was 
higher than for graduates from other fields and they were less likely to find full-time 
employment. 


Occupations 


Graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed in occupations related 
to natural sciences, engineering and mathematics. Unfortunately, the number reported in 
each of the occupations were too small to be statistically significant and could not be reported 
here: 


The Course in Retrospect 


Given the poor labour market conditions faced by graduates in this field, it is not surpris- 
ing that a significantly lower-than-average proportion found their job related to the course 
of study. Of those who were working, a slightly lower-than-average proportion were satis- 
fied with their current job. Also lower than average was the proportion of graduates who 
stated they would make the same educational choice if they had to decide again. Physics 
graduates at the master’s and doctorate levels, however, reported a more positive situation. 
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Physics Physical Sciences 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Physical Sciences Physics 


Master's 
University (2 years) 


At this level, Physics includes areas of study in astronomy, aerospace science, atomic phys- 
ics, chemical physics, mathematical physics, mechanics, molecular physics, nuclear phys- 
ics, optics, physical acoustics and quantum mechanics. The entrance prerequisites for this 
field of study vary by institution, but in general, candidates must have an honours under- 
graduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study (physical sciences) 
from a recognized university. In this course of study only the degree program is offered. 
The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and generally 
lasts two years, depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to 
graduate through involvement in a CO-OP program, although according to 1984 data, only 
about 5% of the graduates in this field obtained their qualification in this manner. The majority 
of the graduates were men (95%) and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 150. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined significantly between 1971 and 1981, but has since held 
constant. If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, about 175 students should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a dramatically lower-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants, a statistic resulting largely from the dramatically greater-than- 
average proportion who continued their education or entered the household sector. A smaller- 
than-average proportion of graduates were already in the labour force and had been 
attending school part-time. The success of those who looked for employment was about 
the same as for other master’s graduates, although a greater-than-average proportion were 
employed, either by design or circumstance, on a part-time basis. 


Occupations 


Most Physics graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed as sys- 
tems analysts and computer programmers or had jobs in the life sciences (as physicists), 
in business services or in defence industries. The remainder were employed in various other 
occupations, particularly in teaching. Graduates of this course who seek employment face 
competition primarily from other university graduates from this or a closely related field 
of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work was about the 
same for 1982 Physics graduates as for other master’s graduates, a dramatically lower-than- 
average proportion of them thought their job matched the field of study, and a slightly 
smaller-than-average proportion were satisfied with their job. But in spite of this finding, 
a slightly lower-than-average proportion considered themselves over-qualified for their current 
position. However, their average labour market transition must have outweighed the 
graduates’ lower-than-average level of job satisfaction and only average annual salaries, 
because approximately 75% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, 
indicated they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Physics Physical Sciences 
Doctorate 
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Graduate Trends and Projections 
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Physical Sciences Physics 


Doctorate 
University (4 years) 


Areas of specialization in Physics at this level include astronomy, aerospace sciences, atomic 
physics, nuclear physics and physical acoustics. The minimum qualification necessary to 
enter this program is completion of a master’s degree in physics, engineering or pure or 
applied mathematics. Some institutions in some provinces admit students who have com- 
pleted one year at the master’s level. Generally, the program takes four years, depending 
on the institution. It is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and is taken 
mostly by men; only about 5% of the students who were enrolled full-time in 1985 were 
women. Students who completed the program in 1982 were slightly younger than the 
average (31 compared with 34). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Since 1971, the number of graduates has fluctuated from year to year. On an annual aver- 
age basis, universities produced more graduates in this field during the 1970s than in the 
early 1980s. The relative popularity of the field, as indicated by its share of all PhD 
graduates, has also decreased since 1971. In 1985, one out of every 20 doctorate degrees 
awarded was in Physics. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant 
faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 110 students per 
year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, all graduates in Physics at this level entered the labour force upon 
completion of their degree. They had relatively more success than other doctoral degree 
holders in securing a full-time job, and their unemployment rate was lower than the aver- 
age. None of the Physics graduates who were surveyed were employed on a part-time basis. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates employed full-time were working in occupations related to the 
natural sciences, engineering and mathematics. One of every four graduates reported working 
either as physicists or university teachers. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The 1984 survey of graduates indicated that Physics graduates’ transition from school to 
work was comparable to that of other PhD graduates. Only a slightly greater-than-average 
number of them considered themselves over-qualified for their current job. In spite of their 
lower unemployment rate, however, graduates in this field were among the least likely to 
indicate they would take the same program of study if they had to make that decision again. 
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Social Sciences Economics 


and Services Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


University programs in applied economics, business economics, agricultural economics, and 
quantitative methods are grouped together in this field of study. The general requirements 
for entrance to these programs is a high-school diploma with good standing in mathemat- 
ics (or a Diploma of Collegial Studies for Quebec students applying to a Quebec univer- 
sity). At some institutions, it is possible to take the program on a CO-OP basis. All provinces 
offer an undergraduate program in Economics, which lasts an average of three years, 
according to the province. Women accounted for 34% of the graduates in 1985. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


This field of study has become increasingly popular since 1971; between 1971 and 1985, 
the number of graduates grew from 1,760 to 4,023. On an annual average basis, more than 
3% of all undergraduate qualifications awarded since 1981 have been in the Economics field 
of study. If the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties 
to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 4,300 students per year should 
graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, an above-average number of graduates pursued their educational 
training upon completion of the undergraduate program, which partly explains their lower- 
than-average level of participation in the labour force. Those who looked for work had a 
success rate comparable to that of graduates in other fields, although the percentage of 
unemployed graduates was slightly higher than average in this field. 


Occupations 


The training received by graduates from this course of study appeared to prepare them for 
positions in finance, management, administration and sales. Contrary to expectations, only 
a small number were working as economists. This may be because employers prefer master’s 
graduates in Economics. Graduates of this course are therefore in competition for jobs with 
other university graduates and college graduates in the business, administration, commerce 
and finance fields of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The labour market appears less favourable than average for graduates hoping to work as 
economists. A lower-than-average proportion of graduates who found work thought their 
current job was related to the course of study, and they tended to consider themselves over- 
qualified for their job. These results may partly explain why only about 55% of the grad- 
uates, compared with 70% of all graduates at this level, stated they would take the same 
program of study if they had to make the choice again. Master's and doctorate graduates 
in Economics were more likely than these graduates to find work related to their training. 
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University (2 years) 
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Social Sciences Economics 


and Services Master's 
University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this field of study includes such areas of study as agricultural eco- 
nomics, econometrics, labour economics, public finance and transportation economics. The 
prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, candidates must 
have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related field 
of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the introduction, holders of grad- 
uate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates. The diploma or cer- 
tificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s program and may be taken following 
either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. Almost all the 1985 graduates in Economics 
(99%) received a master’s degree rather than the certificate or diploma. The master’s course 
is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island and usually takes 
two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, the majority of graduates 
were men (75%) and were concentrated in Ontario (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 400. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, fell slowly and consistently from 1971 to 1981, but has held con- 
stant since that time. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, again about 400 students per year should graduate 
from this course. The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore 
expected to be about the same over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants. Conversely, a dramatically greater proportion of these grad- 
uates, than other master’s graduates, continued their education. A smaller proportion (15%) 
were already in the labour force and had been attending school part-time. The success of 
those who looked for employment was significantly lower than for other master’s graduates, 
which is evident in their 14% unemployment rate. 


Occupations 


Economics graduates working full-time two years after graduation were employed mostly 
as economists with the federal or provincial governments. The remainder were scattered 
across various other occupations, but were not concentrated in any one of them. Grad- 
uates of this course who seek employment as economists face competition primarily from 
holders of an undergraduate qualification or a MBA. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only was the transition from school to work significantly 
less successful for 1982 graduates in Economics than for other master’s graduates, but also 
a greater-than-average proportion of the graduates who found a job thought it did not match 
the field of study. The survey further indicated, however, that a significantly lower-than- 
average proportion thought they were over-qualified in their current job. The fact that only 
about 70% of Economics graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, stated 
they would make the same educational decision again is probably a reflection of their rela- 
tively poor labour market outcome and their lower-than-average annual salary. 
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Social Sciences Economics 


and Services Doctorate 
University (4 years) 


Generally, applicants to this program must possess a master’s degree, or the equivalent, 
with first-class standing. The course of study includes all areas of specialization related to 
Economics, such as agricultural economics, econometrics, labour economics, public finance 
and transport economics. It takes an average of four years and is available in all provinces 
except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. The average age at grad- 
uation of PhD graduates in Economics (31) is marginally lower than for all PhD graduates 
(34), The representation of women in the field is increasing as more and more women make 
it their specialization. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The program's popularity rose during the 1970s, but fell slightly between 1981 and 1985. 
If the relative popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 60 students per year should graduate from this 
course. The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected 
to remain about the same over the projection period as it was from 1981 to 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to 1984 data, all Economics graduates at this level entered the labour force upon 
completion of their degree. This high level of labour force participation is partly explained 
by the greater-than-average proportion of graduates who were already in the labour force 
and who were taking the course on a part-time basis. Among those who looked for work, 
90% found full-time work, while the rest remained unemployed. 


Occupations 


The majority of graduates working full-time had found employment in teaching, especially 
as university teachers. Another significant proportion had jobs related to management and 
administration. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, Economics PhD graduates were more positive than others about the labour market 
outcome of their educational choice. All who had a full-time job thought that it was related 
to the field of study, were more satisfied with their job than graduates from other fields 
and were less likely to feel over-qualified for their job. However, a proportion of graduates, 
significantly lower than in other fields, stated they would be ready to undertake the same 
educational program if they had to make that choice again. 
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Social Sciences Geography 


and Services Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island offer undergraduate programs in this field of 
study, including applied geography, biogeography, cartography, cultural and historical 
geography, environmental geography and human geography. Most universities consider 
applicants who have completed high school with good standing in courses such as mathemat- 
ics and biology (Quebec universities require a Diploma of Collegial Studies from Quebec 
applicants). The average duration of the programs is three years, according to the province 
and the institution. The representation of women in the field of Geography is below the 
average for the undergraduate level. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Since the beginning of the 1980s, the number of graduates in this field has decreased, while 
the total number of qualifications awarded at this level followed an upward trend. The relative 
popularity of this field therefore, has declined; Geography graduates accounted for 1.5% 
of all 1985 undergraduate qualifications, compared with 2.3% in 1971. If the current popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, 1,800 students per year should graduate from this field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


Apart from the relatively large proportion of graduates who chose to continue their educa- 
tion upon completion of the program, most graduates from this field of study entered the 
labour market and found work in a proportion comparable to other graduates. Only a slightly 
higher-than-average number found part-time employment. 


Occupations 


Graduates employed full-time two years after graduation had jobs in many different areas, 
not necessarily all related to their course of study. A significant number of them were working 
in occupations related to management and administration, the natural sciences and teach- 
ing. Holders of master’s and doctorate degrees in geography were more successful in find- 
ing a job related to their program of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Considering the occupations entered by Geography graduates, it is not surprising that only 
50% of them found their current job to be related to the field of study, compared with 80% 
of all graduates from undergraduate courses. Geography graduates were also less satisfied 
with their job, and a significantly higher-than-average number considered themselves over- 
qualified for the work they were doing. Finally, a dramatically lower-than-average propor- 
tion indicated they would be ready to select the same program of study if they had to make 
that choice again (the lowest value reported at the undergraduate level). 
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Social Sciences Geography 


and Services Master's 
University (2 years) 


The master’s program in this field includes such areas of study as urban geography, eco- 
nomic geography and human geography. The program prerequisites vary by institution, 
but in general, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, 
in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. As mentioned in the 
introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s grad- 
uates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s course 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. All the 1985 
Geography graduates received master’s degrees. The master’s course is offered in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and usually takes two years, 
depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP education program, although according to 1984 data, only about 
5% of the graduates received their qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates 
were men (70%) and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 175. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, has fallen slowly and consistently since 1971. If the course's current 
popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, almost 200 students 
are expected to graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates became first-time labour force 
entrants; 30% of the graduates were already in the labour force and had been attending 
school part-time. The success of those who looked for employment was significantly lower 
than for other master’s graduates, largely owing to the lower-than-average proportion who 
were unable to find part-time employment. 


Occupations 


Geography graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation were work- 
ing mostly in the natural sciences, engineering and mathematics occupations, which 
include community planners. Others were employed in various other occupations, but were 
not concentrated in any of them. Graduates of this course who seek employment as com- 
munity planners face competition primarily from graduates of undergraduate courses in 
this and the planning and resource management fields of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only was the transition from school to work significantly 
less successful for 1982 graduates in this field than for other master’s graduates, but more 
Geography graduates thought they were over-qualified for their current job. The survey 
further indicated that a significantly lower-than-average proportion thought their job matched 
the field of study, and a lower-than-average number were satisfied with their job. In keep- 
ing with these statistics, only about 65% of the graduates, compared with 80% of all master’s 
graduates, indicated that they would follow the same educational route if they had to make 
this choice again. 
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Social Sciences Geography 


and Services Doctorate 
University (5 years) 


The doctorate program in Geography comprises such areas of specialization as urban geog- 
raphy, economic geography and human geography. The prerequisite for admission into this 
program is usually a master’s degree in Geography or the equivalent. Rarely is a student 
admitted without this prerequisite. The program takes an average of five years, depending 
on the province and the institution, and is offered in all provinces except the Atlantic 
provinces. Some institutions offer the possibility of taking the course through a CO-OP train- 
ing program. According to 1984 data, approximately 10% of Geography graduates obtained 
their degree in this manner. The representation of women in the field was lower than among 
all PhD graduates as they accounted for only 20% of the graduates in Geography. Compared 
with graduates in other fields, a significantly greater-than-average proportion are usually 
enrolled on a part-time basis. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1981 and 1986, the number of graduates in this field varied between 25 and 30. 
During the 1970s, however, the number of Geography graduates increased significantly, 
growing from 18 in 1971 to 29 in 1981. Annual averages indicate that the popularity of the 
program is declining slightly in relation to other fields of study. If the course's current popular- 
ity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, about 30 PhD students are expected to graduate in Geography per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A 1984 survey indicated that no 1982 graduates from this field of study pursued their edu- 
cation, but rather all entered the labour force. Such a pattern is partly explained by the 
fact that many graduates enroll on a part-time basis and have spent previous years in the 
undergraduate and master’s programs. In contrast to the average for this level, all PhD grad- 
uates in Geography found full-time work. No graduates from this field of study remained 
unemployed. The resulting lower-than-average unemployment rate may be partly explained 
by the large number of graduates who had been enrolled part-time. 


Occupations 


Two years after obtaining their degree, about 84% of the graduates from this program were 
working in teaching, especially as university teachers. The others were working in a variety 
of occupations, but no significant concentrations were observed. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In keeping with the above-mentioned occupational distribution, all the graduates employed 
full-time thought their job was related to the field of study, and an average proportion were 
satisfied with their job. A smaller-than-average number thought that they had more educa- 
tion than required in their job. Generally, Geography graduates were more likely than other 
PhD graduates to indicate they would choose the same field of study if they had to make 
the choice again. 
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Social Sciences Law 
and Services Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


Law is one of the few undergraduate courses which, in most provinces, requires at least two 
years of undergraduate training. It is a three-year program leading to a Bachelor of Law 
degree (LLB). All provinces, with the exception of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 
offer the program in one or more universities. Once a predominately male field of study, 
Law is becoming the choice of more and more women; by 1985, women were receiving 
almost one-half of all LLBs awarded. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and thus graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to absorb 
new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced by the 
current labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual average number of graduates has 
been approximately 3,200. The relative popularity of the field has not changed much in 
the past 16 years. Graduates in Law usually represent 3% of all undergraduate degree, diploma 
and certificate recipients. If the relative popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold 
over the 1987 to 1995 period, 3,400 students should graduate in Law per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Law graduates are much more likely to continue their education than other bachelor’s grad- 
uates. The complexity of today’s society and laws has made the taking of double degrees, 
such as Law and Business, a prudent career move. A 1984 survey indicated that roughly 
60% of Law graduates were in the labour force two years after graduation. Approximately 
15% of those looking for work remained unemployed, a larger proportion than for bachelor’s 
graduates as a whole. Since most graduates practice law when they finish their degree, roughly 
98% of full-time employed Law graduates were self-employed (in private practice) two years 
after graduation. A significantly lower-than-average proportion of Law graduates become 
paid workers, which highlights private practice as an employment status. 


Occupations 


Due to the specific focus of their training, most graduates work as lawyers or notaries, while 
a few enter management occupations. Graduates employed in the legal profession and in 
clerical occupations are usually Law graduates involved in the articling process. Although 
not all graduates became lawyers, according to 1984 data, they must all be considered as 
a potential source of supply for this occupation. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, LLB graduates were more satisfied with their course of study than other bachelor’s 
graduates. The majority stated they would follow the same educational route if they had 
to make the choice again, and a much smaller proportion of Law graduates than other grad- 
uates considered themselves over-qualified for their present job. 
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Social Sciences Planning and Resource Management 
and Services Undergraduate 


University (4 years) 


This field of study includes university programs dealing with environmental studies, ecol- 
ogy, environmental design and resource development as well as city, urban and rural plan- 
ning. The programs take an average of four years, depending on the province and the 
institution, and are offered in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. Gener- 
ally, universities will consider applicants who have completed high school with good standing 
in courses such as biology, chemistry, mathematics and physics (Quebec students applying 
to a Quebec university must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies). The representation of 
women in this major field of study in 1985 (35%) was below the average for the whole 
undergraduate level (55%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates in this field rose markedly during the 1970s, and has been grow- 
ing steadily since then. Since 1981, more than 600 persons have graduated in this field each 
year, while the relative popularity of the course has remained about the same. If the course's 
current popularity and the capacity of specific faculties to absorb new students hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 700 students should graduate in Planning and Resource Manage- 
ment per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A significantly greater-than-average proportion of graduates chose to pursue their educa- 
tion upon graduation. The proportion who entered the labour force was lower than average 
for this level. Those who looked for work were as successful as other graduates, since about 
90% found jobs. Almost no graduates were enrolled part-time during the final semester of 
their program. 


Occupations 


Two years after obtaining their degree, 40% of the graduates who were employed full-time 
were working in management and administration or in occupations such as community plan- 
ner. In light of these results, it appears that graduates from this field must compete with 
university graduates from Other Related Administrative Studies and with recipients of 
master’s degrees in Planning and Resource Management. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although their unemployment rate was comparable to that of other graduates, Planning 
and Resource Management graduates experienced a labour market outcome that was less 
favourable than average. They were less likely to find employment related to their course 
of study and were less satisfied with their job than other graduates. Those surveyed were 
also more likely to consider themselves over-qualified for their job. These results may 
partly account for the slightly lower-than-average number of graduates who stated they 
would enroll in the same educational program if they had to make that choice again. 
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Social Sciences Planning and Resource Management 
and Services Master's 


University (2 years) 


At the master’s level, this field includes regional/rural/urban/city planning, community devel- 
opment, environmental studies and resource management. The entrance prerequisites usually 
include an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely related 
field of study (Geography) from a recognized university. (Holders of graduate diplomas and 
certificates are included with master’s graduates.) The diploma or certificate programs are 
generally shorter than the master’s course and may be taken following either an under- 
graduate or a master’s degree. Almost all the 1985 graduates in this field (98%) received 
degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. The master’s course is offered in all provinces 
except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan and usually 
takes two years, depending on the institution. At some universities, it is possible to graduate 
through involvement in a CO-OP education program, although according to 1984 data, only 
about 5% of the graduates received their qualification in this manner. The majority of 
graduates were men (65%) and were concentrated in Quebec (35%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 325. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, rose markedly between 1971 and 1981, but since that time has 
remained fairly stable. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over 
the 1987 to 1995 period, 300 students per year should graduate from this field of study. 
The number of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected 
to be about the same over the projection period as it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a dramatically greater-than-average proportion of graduates became first- 
time labour force entrants. A greater-than-average proportion of them continued their edu- 
cation, while about 20% were already in the labour force and had been attending school 
part-time. The success of graduates who looked for employment was similar to that of other 
master’s graduates, although a slightly lower-than-average proportion were able, by 
design or circumstance, to find part-time work. 


Occupations 


Planning and Resource Management graduates who were employed full-time two years 
after graduation were working mostly as community planners in local government. Others 
had jobs in various occupations, but were not concentrated in any one. Graduates of this 
course who seek employment face competition primarily from Geography graduates and 
from graduates in this field at the undergraduate and doctorate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work was as successful 
for 1982 graduates in this course of study as for other master’s graduates, the graduates 
in this field had some misgivings about the transition. A slightly lower-than-average propor- 
tion thought the field of study matched their present job, a dramatically greater-than-average 
proportion were not satisfied with their job and about 60% deemed they possessed more 
skills than their job required. As a result of this low level of job satisfaction and an average 
annual salary lower than the average for the master’s level, only about 60% of the grad- 
uates, compared with 80% of all master’s graduates, indicated they would follow the same 
educational route if they had to make this choice again. 
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Social Sciences Political Science 
and Services Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


This field of study covers university programs such as political science, international rela- 
tions, comparative politics and political theory and methodology. All provinces offer these 
undergraduate programs, which last an average of three years, depending on the province. 
The general admittance requirement is a high-school diploma (Quebec students applying 
to a Quebec institution must have a Diploma of Collegial Studies). Those who graduated 
from this field in 1982 were, on average, 25 years old, and 40% of the graduates were women. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Although this field of study has produced an increasing number of graduates since the 
beginning of the 1970s, its share of all undergraduate qualifications awarded has remained 
fairly stable. Almost every year, Political Science accounts for roughly 2% of the graduating 
population. Since 1981, approximately 2,100 students per year have received an undergrad- 
uate degree in this field. If the relative popularity of this course, and the capacity of rele- 
vant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 2,600 students 
should graduate in Political Science per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


A larger proportion of graduates in Political Science than in other undergraduate fields pur- 
sued their schooling, which reduced the proportion of graduates who participated in the 
labour force upon graduation. Those who looked for work were not as successful as grad- 
uates from other fields, since they experienced a higher unemployment rate and had more 
difficulty finding a full-time job. 


Occupations 


Graduates who were working full-time two years after obtaining their degree were employed 
in occupations related to management and administration, the social sciences, clerical work 
and sales. In light of this occupational distribution, it appears Political Science graduates 
are in competition for jobs with other university graduates from related social sciences fields 
and business administration. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The labour market situation faced by graduates from this field was less favourable than 
for graduates in other fields. Because of the areas in which they found work, a dramatically 
lower-than-average proportion of graduates reported that their job was related to the pro- 
gram of study, and a lower-than-average number were satisfied with their job. More than 
half the graduates reported having more qualifications than necessary for their current job, 
a proportion much higher than in other fields. Graduates in Political Science were also less 
likely to state they would repeat the same educational choice if they had to decide again. 
Master's and doctorate degree recipients in Political Science had a relatively better labour 
market outcome. 
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Social Sciences Political Science 


and Services Master's 
University (2 years) 


The Political Science master’s program includes such areas of specialization as comparative 
politics, government, international relations, political history, political thought and urban 
politics. The entrance prerequisites for this field of study vary by institution, but in gen- 
eral, candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or 
a closely related field of study (history) from a recognized university. As mentioned in the 
introduction, holders of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s gradu- 
ates. The diploma or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s course 
and may be taken following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. In this instance, 
almost all the 1985 graduates (98%) received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. 
The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, and usually 
lasts two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, the majority of grad- 
uates were men (65%) and were concentrated in Ontario (55%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 300. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, rose slowly, yet consistently, between 1971 and 1985. If the course's 
current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 300 students 
per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a slightly lower-than-average proportion of graduates became first-time 
labour force entrants, a statistic resulting largely from the fact that more of the graduates 
in this field, than other master’s graduates, continued their education. The success of grad- 
uates who looked for employment was lower than for other master’s graduates, since those 
who were unable to find full-time employment were also unable to find part-time work. 


Occupations 


Political Science graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation were em- 
ployed mostly in management and administrative occupations in the federal government. 
Others held jobs in other occupations, but were not concentrated in any one of them. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that the transition from school to work was less successful for 1982 
graduates from this course of study than for other master’s graduates, and that the Politi- 
cal Science graduates were less positive about this transition. A lower-than-average propor- 
tion stated that the field of study matched their current job, a slightly lower-than-average 
proportion were satisfied with their job and 65% of the graduates thought they possessed 
more skills than their present job required. However, the decision to enter a specific field 
of study is not solely related to the current or anticipated labour market situation. In spite 
of the above statistics, more of the graduates in this field than in others stated they would 
select the same course of study if they had to decide again. 
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Social Sciences Political Science 


and Services Doctorate 
University (4 years) 


This program of study comprises many different areas of specialization, such as interna- 
tional relations, political history and comparative politics. Applicants to the program are 
evaluated on the basis of their master’s degree program in Political Science, or the equiva- 
lent, from a recognized university. The PhD program usually takes four years, according 
to the province and the institution, and is offered in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia. The average age of Political Science graduates in 1982 was 35, which 
was comparable to the average for other fields. The proportion of graduates who were enrolled 
part-time during the last semester before graduation was significantly higher than the aver- 
age for the doctorate level. The Political Science field is becoming less and less dominated 
by men; in 1985, women represented about 25% of the students who were enrolled. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of doctorate degrees awarded in this field of study grew from nine in 1971 
to 39 in 1985. The program also became increasingly popular between 1971 and 1986. 
If the course’s current popularity and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 40 students per year should graduate from 
this field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


Because of the importance of part-time enrollment in this field, the proportion of graduates 
who entered the labour force was significantly lower than average. Those who looked for 
work were more successful in securing a full-time job than their colleagues who graduated 
from other fields of study at this level. No graduates remained unemployed, as those who 
could not find full-time jobs at least found part-time work. 


Occupations 


According to 1984 data, two-thirds of the graduates who were working had found jobs in 
teaching, mostly as university teachers. The others had entered various positions, but were 
not concentrated in any particular field. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In general, the PhD graduates in Political Science who found full-time jobs were all satis- 
fied with their current job, even though a higher-than-average proportion considered them- 
selves over-qualified for their job. 
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Social Sciences Protection and Correction Services 
and Services Career Program 


Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as police technologies, protection tech- 
nologies (fire, security, safety), correction technologies and para-legal technologies/legal 
studies/legal assistant. The entrance prerequisites for this field of study vary by institution, 
but in general, candidates must pass an interview, have a relevant letter of recommenda- 
tion, take diagnostic English (French) and mathematics tests, have some related work 
experience, pass a medical examination and have completed advanced English (French) 
and mathematics courses at the high-school level. The course is offered in all provinces except 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan and generally takes two years, depending 
on the institution. At some institutions, students may graduate through involvement in 
a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 20% of the graduates obtained their 
certificate or diploma in this manner. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has approximated 1,700. The popularity of this course, as reflected by the propor- 
tion of all community college graduates, rose significantly between 1977 and 1986. If the 
course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
2,000 students per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


Protection/Correction graduates had a slightly greater-than-average tendency to enter the 
labour force after graduation than other college graduates. They also had a slightly lower- 
than-average probability of finding full-time employment and a slightly greater-than-average 
probability of remaining unemployed. Roughly 10% of the graduates continued their for- 
mal education. 


Occupations 


Most Protection/Correction graduates who were working full-time two years after gradua- 
tion were employed as police officers and detectives (government) and as guards and relat- 
ed security workers in the protective services industry. The remainder had jobs in various 
other occupations, particularly in the clerical and management fields. 


The Course in Retrospect 


The transition from school to work experienced by Protection/Correction graduates was 
slightly worse than for other graduates, which is reflected by the fact that a significantly 
lower-than-average proportion of graudates thought their current job matched the field of 
study and a dramatically greater-than-average proportion considered themselves over- 
qualified for their job. In spite of these somewhat negative results, a slightly greater-than- 
average proportion were satisfied with their present job and stated they would select the 
same course if they had to choose again. 
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Social Sciences Psychology 


and Services Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


This field of study covers such university programs as applied psychology, child study and 
psychology, experimental psychology, psychology or behavioural studies. Most universi- 
ties require applicants to have completed high school (or a Diploma of Collegial Studies, 
in the case of Quebec students applying to a Quebec university). The program is available 
in all provinces and has an average duration of three years. The representation of women 
in this field of study is higher than the average at the undergraduate level. In 1985, women 
accounted for about 75% of the graduates in Psychology. A significant proportion of the 
graduates in this field were enrolled part-time during their final semester. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Since 1981, an annual average of 4,900 persons graduated in Psychology at the undergraduate 
level, compared with 3,800 during the 1970s. In spite of this increase, the percentage of 
Psychology graduates as a proportion of all graduates at this level, changed only slightly, 
fluctuating between 4% and 5%. In recent years, an increasing number of persons have grad- 
uated from this field through a program leading to a diploma or certificate. If the relative 
popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold 
over the 1987 to 1995 period, 5,800 students per year should graduate in Psychology. 


Destination of Graduates 


If the proportion of students who were enrolled part-time during their final semester (twice 
that in other undergraduate courses) is added to the proportion who entered the labour 
force upon completion of their degree, then roughly 75% of the graduates were in the labour 
force. Graduates who looked for work experienced slightly above-average unemployment, 
and had more problems in securing a full-time job than other graduates at this level. 


Occupations 


The teaching field offered most of the job opportunities to these Psychology graduates, 
especially at the elementary and kindergarten levels. Some graduates, however, found work 
in occupations related to the social sciences and management and administration. Grad- 
uates from other fields related to teaching and the social sciences at the college and univer- 
sity levels are in competition with Psychology graduates for these jobs. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a lower-than-average proportion of graduates thought their job was related to 
the program of study, and although they were likely to think they were over-qualified for 
their current job, Psychology graduates reported a level of job satisfaction roughly com- 
parable to that of other graduates who were employed full-time. However, a smaller-than- 
average proportion stated they would be ready to enroll in the same program of study if 
they had the opportunity to make that decision again. Graduates at the master’s and 
doctorate levels reported relatively better labour market outcomes. 
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Social Sciences Psychology 


and Services Master's 
University (2 years) 


The Psychology master’s course includes such areas of study as abnormal psychology, patho- 
logical psychology, behavioural psychology, child psychology, cognitive development, com- 
parative psychology, learning theory, social psychology and clinical psychology. The 
prerequisites for entrance generally include an honours undergraduate degree, or the 
equivalent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. (Holders 
of graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates.) The diploma 
or certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s course and may be taken 
following either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. About 95% of the 1985 graduates 
in this field received degrees rather than diplomas or certificates. The master’s course is 
offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and usually takes two years, depend- 
ing on the institution. In some institutions, it is possible to graduate through involvement 
in a CO-OP education program. According to 1984 data, roughly 10% of the graduates in 
this course obtained their qualification in this manner. The majority of graduates were women 
(65%) and were concentrated in Quebec (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 525. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, held fairly constant between 1971 and 1981, but since then has been 
declining. If the course’s current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 
1995 period, about 500 students per year should graduate from this course. The number 
of new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be slightly 
lower over the projection period than it was over the 1981 to 1985 period. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates became first-time labour force 
entrants, while a dramatically greater-than-average proportion continued their education. 
Those graduates who looked for employment were less successful than were other master’s 
graduates; the success rate would have been even worse had not 25% of them found part- 
time employment. 


Occupations 


The majority of Psychology master’s graduates working full-time two years after gradua- 
tion were employed as psychologists in hospitals or in elementary and secondary schools. 
The remainder had jobs in various other occupations, particularly in the teaching, manage- 
ment and health fields. Graduates of this course who seek employment face competition 
primarily from other Psychology graduates with either a bachelor’s or a doctorate degree. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that although the transition from school to work was less success- 
ful for 1982 graduates from this course than for other master’s graduates, an average propor- 
tion of Psychology graduates thought the field of study matched their current job, and more 
of them than other master’s graduates were satisfied with their job. A proportion, dramati- 
cally lower than the average for the master’s level, considered themselves over-qualified 
for their current job. However, an average proportion of graduates still indicated that they 
would follow the same educational route if they had to make the choice again. 
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Social Sciences Psychology 
and Services Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


Specializations included at this level in Psychology are child study, learning theory, physio- 
logical psychology and behavioural psychology. The usual qualification for admission to 
the doctorate program is a master’s degree, or the equivalent, and a detailed knowledge 
of the field of specialization. In some institutions, candidates for a doctorate degree in clin- 
ical psychology can enter the program directly from the bachelor’s level, although no master’s 
degree is awarded at the intermediary stage. The program usually takes four years, depending 
on the province and the institution and is offered by all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island. In some universities, students may take the course of study through a CO-OP 
program. According to 1984 data, roughly 5% of Psychology graduates obtained their 
degree in this manner. The average age of PhD graduaies in Psychology is 34. The represen- 
tation of women in this program of study is greater than in other fields; in 1985, women 
accounted for about 40% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The Psychology PhD program is the largest area of specialization at the doctorate level. 
The number of doctorate degree recipients in this program grew by more than 40% between 
1971 and 1985. At the same time, the percentage of graduates as a proportion of all grad- 
uates in other fields of study at this level increased from 7.3% in 1971 to 10.2% in 1981 
before declining to 8.5% in 1985. If the relative popularity of this course and the capac- 
ity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, about 
200 students per year should graduate from this field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation few graduates decided not to enter the labour force or immediately to 
pursue their education. Almost three-quarters of the graduates entered the labour force, 
a proportion dramatically higher than in other fields. A greater-than-average proportion 
secured a full-time position or found part-time work. Unemployment among these grad- 
uates was almost non-existent. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates who were working full-time, the majority had found work in social sciences 
occupations, mostly as psychologists. Another large proportion were employed in jobs related 
to teaching, especially as university teachers, and in management occupations. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey of graduates from this field of study indicated a level of job satisfaction roughly 
comparable to the doctorate level average, which is based on indicators rating the grad- 
uates’ current job, the correspondence of their job to the program of study and their level 
of satisfaction with their job. A slightly lower-than-average proportion of graduates stated 
they would make the same educational choice if they had to decide again. 
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Social Sciences Service Industries Technologies 
and Services Career Program 


Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as food services, baking, cooking, food 
serving, home economics, laundry and dry cleaning, hospitality and tourism. The prereq- 
uisites for entrance vary according to the institution, but in general, candidates must pass 
an interview, take a diagnostic English (French) test, pass a medical examination, have some 
related work experience and have successfully completed senior high-school courses in 
English (French), mathematics and in some instances, chemistry. The course is offered in 
all provinces except Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Manitoba and generally takes 
two years, depending on the institution. At some colleges, students may graduate through 
involvement in a CO-OP program, and according to 1984 data, a significant proportion 
of graduates in this course (30%) received their certificate or diploma in this manner. The 
majority of graduates were women (55%) and were concentrated in Ontario (45%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 650. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, increased slowly and consistently between 1977 and 1986. 
If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
about 800 students per year should graduate from this field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, slightly more of these graduates than other college graduates continued 
their education, and fewer entered the labour force. The transition from school to work 
was more successful for Service Industries Technologies graduates than for other graduates: 
a smaller proportion than average were unable to find a job (an 8% unemployment rate), 
and a larger-than-average proportion found full-time employment. 


Occupations 


Most Service Industries Technologies graduates who were working full-time two years after 
graduation were employed in the food and beverage preparation and related occupations 
in the food and beverage service industry. The remainder were employed in various other 
occupations, particularly in the clerical and management fields. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a greater-than-average proportion of graduates were satisfied with their current 
job, a lower-than-average proportion thought that their current job matched the field of 
study, and a significantly larger number than average considered themselves over-qualified 
for their job. Approximately 55% of these graduates, compared with 65% of all college grad- 
uates, stated they would follow the same educational route if they had to choose again. 
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Social Sciences Service Industries Technologies (Cooking) 


and Services Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (9 months) 


This program prepares students to work as cooks or chefs. The basic requirement for 
entrance to the program varies between Grade 10 and high-school completion, depending 
upon the type of program (skill upgrading or pre-emplyment), the institution and the 
province. The course takes an average of nine months and, in 1983-1984, was offered in 
all provinces except Quebec. Trainees who completed the program in 1982 were slightly 
older than the average for this level. According to 1984 data, as many men as women were 
enrolled in this training program. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, there were 1,921 successful completions in this field of study, which represented 
more than 2% of all completions at the trade level. If the relative popularity of this course 
and the capacity of specific faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, the average annual number of graduates is expected to decline slightly, as a result 
of the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates from this program faced a difficult situation in the labour market. They entered 
the labour force in a proportion comparable with that in other fields, but they were signifi- 
cantly less successful in finding a job: the proportion of those who remained unemployed 
was significantly higher than the average at this level. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, graduates who were working full-time were employed mostly 
in service occupations, especially as chefs and cooks. Other graduates found jobs in processing 
occupations while the rest were employed in a variety of other occupations. Graduates 
in related fields, such as food serving and other food preparation, at this level and at the 
college level compete with graduates from this field for jobs as chefs and cooks. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Generally, graduates who were employed full-time reported a level of satisfaction with their 
job and their educational program that was comparable to the average at this level. A slightly 
higher proportion than average thought they had more education than required by their 
job. College graduates in related fields fared relatively better in the labour market, as indi- 
cated by their lower unemployment rate. 
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Social Sciences Service Industries Technologies 
and Services (Other Food Preparation) 


Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (7 months) 


This field of study consists of such training programs as baking, bartending and dietary 
service administration. The prerequisites for admittance to these programs vary according 
to the type of program, the institution and the province. A 1984 survey indicated that, on 
average, graduates of the programs had a high-school diploma before enrolling. The course 
of study lasts generally seven months, depending on the particular program, and in 1983-1984, 
was offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Saskatche- 
wan. The demographic profile of the graduates from this field shows they were slightly older 
than the average for this level and that women were relatively more numerous than men, 
accounting for approximately 60% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of successful completions in this program totalled almost 1,600 in 1983-1984, 
which was about 2% of all the completions reported in pre-employment and skill upgrad- 
ing programs. If the relative popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties 
to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number 
of graduates should decline slightly, as a result of the declining size of the corresponding 
population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates from this major field of study entered the labour force in a proportion compar- 
able to the average for this level. However, they were not as successful as other graduates 
in finding employment. 


Occupations 


Most of the graduates who were employed two years after graduation were working in service 
occupations, which include chef and cook positions. Others were working in processing 
occupations or in various other occupations in numbers too small to be reported. 


The Course in Retrospect 


An average proportion of graduates thought their current job matched their course of study. 
They were, for the most part, satisfied with their job, although a significantly higher-than- 
average proportion believed they were over-qualified for it. Overall, graduates from this 
field of study were more likely than others to state they would repeat the same educational 
program if they had to make the decision again. 
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Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (7 months) 


Graduate Trends 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Social Sciences | Service Industries Technologies (Other) 


and Services Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (7 months) 


This field of study consists of training programs related to food serving, hospitality and 
tourism services, building custodianship, funeral directing and embalming, and laundry 
and dry cleaning. The qualifications required to enter these programs generally vary ac- 
cording to the type of program, the institution and the province. A 1984 survey indicated 
that graduates from this field of study had a secondary school education prior to enroll- 
ment. The course generally takes seven months, depending on the program and the province, 
and in 1983-1984, was offered in all provinces and territories except Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick and the Northwest Territories. According to 1984 data, women were more 
numerous than men in this field, representing approximately 60% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, there were almost 1,300 successful completions in this field of study, represent- 
ing roughly 2% of all the completions registered in pre-employment and skill upgrading 
training programs. If the relative popularity of this course and the capacity of specific faculties 
to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of 
graduates should decline slightly, owing to the declining size of the corresponding popula- 
tion age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A greater-than-average proportion of graduates entered the labour force upon completion 
of their program. However, they were not as successful as other graduates in their job search. 
A greater-than-average proportion could not find a job and fewer of them than other graduates 
found full-time work. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation, most were employed 
in processing occupations, especially in food and beverage serving. Another proportion had 
found jobs in clerical and related occupations. Other graduates were employed in a variety 
of occupations in numbers too small to be reported here. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A greater-than-average proportion of the graduates employed full-time thought their job 
was related to the training program. In spite of this, they were relatively less satisfied with 
their current job than other trade/vocational graduates. Similarly, a significantly higher- 
than-average proportion of graduates reported they had more education than required by 
their job and therefore considered themselves over-qualified for it. Despite the fact that 
graduates in this field were likely to remain unemployed, 65% of them compared, with 60% 
of all trade-level graduates, stated they would be ready to take the same educational 
program if they had to make this decision again. 
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Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (7 months) 


Graduate Trends 
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* This is the only period, since 1977, for which comprehensive and reliable data covering all provinces, territories 
and fields of study were available. Given this lack of historical data and the recent release of the data for 1983-84, 
no projections are yet available. 
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Social Sciences Social Services 


and Services Trade/Vocational Programs 
Public Trade Schools and Similar Institutions (7 months) 


This major field of study includes training in child care services, care of the disabled and 
social services/welfare technologies. The prerequisites for admittance to these programs vary 
according to the type of program (pre-employment or skill upgrading), the institution and 
the province. A 1984 survey indicated that, on average, graduates of this field of study had 
completed secondary school prior to enrolling. The course of study lasts approximately seven 
months and in 1983-1984, was offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. Graduates surveyed in 1984 were slightly older than 
average, and women accounted for more than 90% of them. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


In 1983-1984, about 1,000 successful completions were reported in this training program, 
representing slightly more than 1% of all completions at this level. If the relative popularity 
of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 
1987 to 1995 period, the average annual number of graduates should decline slightly, as 
a result of the declining size of the corresponding population age group. 


Destination of Graduates 


A slightly greater-than-average proportion of the graduates in this field of study entered 
the labour force upon completion of their program, but they were not as successful as other 
graduates in their job search. A greater-than-average proportion could not find a job and 
were less likely to find full-time work than graduates from other fields. 


Occupations 


Of the graduates who were employed full-time two years after graduation, close to halt were 
working as nursing attendants in the field of medicine and health care, while others had 
entered service occupations and various other jobs. 


The Course in Retrospect 


In comparison with graduates from other fields at this level, graduates in Social Services 
who found full-time employment were much more likely to have a job related to their course 
of study, to be satisfied with their job and to feel adequately qualified qualified for it. In 
spite of the relatively high unemployment among these graduates, a higher-than-average 
proportion stated they would be ready to take the same educational program if they had 
to make that decision again. 
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Social Sciences Social Services 


and Services Career Program 
Community College (2 years) 


This field of study includes programs in such areas as child care, youth services, geron- 
tology, care of the disabled, domestic science and related studies, and community plan- 
ning. The prerequisites for entrance into the field vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must pass an interview, have a relevant letter of recommendation, take a diag- 
nostic English (French) test, have some related work experience and have completed advanced 
high-school courses in English (French) and mathematics. While not compulsory, courses 
in history, politics, geography, psychology and sociology are recommended. Social Ser- 
vices courses are offered in all provinces except New Brunswick and generally take two years, 
depending on the program. At some colleges, it is possible to graduate through involve- 
ment in a CO-OP program. According to 1984 data, roughly 25% of Social Service grad- 
uates obtained their certificate or diploma in this manner, compared with 15% for all college 
fields of study. The majority of graduates were women and were concentrated in Ontario. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 1,800. The popularity of this course, as reflected by its share of 
all community college graduates, declined slightly between 1977 and 1986. If the course's 
current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,900 students 
should graduate from this course per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


Graduates from the Social Services program experienced a labour market outcome similar 
to the average for all college fields of study. The only noticeable differences were that a 
slightly-greater-than-average proportion had been attending school and working at the same 
time, and a slightly lower-than-average proportion continued their education following 
graduation. 


Occupations 


The majority of Social Services graduates who were working full-time two years after gradu- 
ation were employed as social workers, welfare and community services workers, child care 
workers and teachers of exceptional students in the non-institutional social services (day- 
care, nursery schools), institutional health and social services and hospitals. The remainder 
were in other occupations, particularly in elementary/secondary school teaching. Graduates 
of this course who seek employment in the social welfare field face competition from edu- 
cation and counselling graduates at the college level and from sociology and social work 
university graduates. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Although a slightly lower-than-average proportion of graduates thought that their present 
job matched the field of study, a significantly greater-than-average proportion were satis- 
fied with their job. In keeping with this higher-than-average job satisfaction is the fact that 
a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates thought they were over-qualified 
for their job. An average proportion stated they would select the same course if they had 
to choose again. 
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Social Sciences Social Work and Social Welfare 


and Services Undergraduate 
University (3 years) 


Admission to undergraduate programs in social work and social welfare usually requires a 
high-school diploma with emphasis on mathematics. Some institutions also require appli- 
cants to pass an interview or complete a questionnaire. Since enrollment in this field 
of study is often limited, high standing in secondary school courses is an asset. Mature 
students who have related work experience but who lack high-school graduation may be 
admitted. All provinces except Prince Edward Island offer Social Work or Social Welfare 
programs, which last an average of three years. According to 1984 data, the proportion 
of students who were enrolled in a CO-OP program (where they spend part of the year 
in school and part in the labour force) was higher than in other major fields of study. The 
representation of women is higher in this program of study than in other fields; in 1985, 
women accounted for about 80% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


This program of study became increasingly popular during the 1970s. Between 1971 and 
1981, the annual number of graduates increased fivefold. On average, during the first half 
of the 1980s, 1,600 students graduated in this field each year, representing 1.5% of all the 
undergraduate qualifications awarded. If the relative popularity of this course and the capacity 
of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 1,800 stu- 
dents per year should graduate from this course. 


Destination of Graduates 


According to a 1984 survey, 1982 graduates from this field of study were less likely to pur- 
sue their formal education than other undergraduates. A large number decided instead to 
enter the labour force. Their success in finding a job was average, as their unemployment 
rate was only slightly greater than in other fields. 


Occupations 


Two years after graduation, the majority of graduates from this course who were employed 
full-time were working as social workers, while others had found work in other occupa- 
tions in the social sciences. For these kinds of jobs, college and university graduates in related 
fields of study, such as psychology, sociology and social services, as well as master’s grad- 
uates in Social Work and Social Welfare compete with the graduates from this course of study. 


The Course in Retrospect 


Social Work and Social Welfare graduates faced rather favourable labour market conditions. 
A higher-than-average proportion thought their job was related to the course of study. Simi- 
larly, they reported a higher level of satisfaction with their job than other graduates, although 
they were more likely to consider themselves over-qualified. 
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Social Sciences Social Work and Social Welfare 


and Services Master's 
University (2 years) 


The prerequisites for entrance into this field of study vary by institution, but in general, 
candidates must have an honours undergraduate degree, or the equivalent, in this or a closely 
related field of study (for example, sociology) from a recognized university. (Holders of 
graduate diplomas and certificates are included with master’s graduates.) The diploma or 
certificate programs are generally shorter than the master’s program and may be taken fol- 
lowing either an undergraduate or a master’s degree. All the 1985 graduates in this course 
received degrees (Master of Social Work — MSW). The master’s course is offered in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick and usually takes two years, 
depending on the institution. At some universities, students may graduate through involve- 
ment in a CO-OP education program. According to 1984 data, roughly 15% of the grad- 
uates in this field of study received their qualification in this manner. The majority of 
graduates were women (75%) and were concentrated in Ontario (60%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 450. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master's graduates, declined dramatically between 1971 and 1981, but has since begun 
to increase. If the course's current popularity and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 
1995 period, about 500 students per year should graduate from this field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, a greater-than-average proportion of graduates became first-time labour 
force entrants, a statistic largely resulting from the lower number of graduates who con- 
tinued their education or who were already in the labour force and had been attending 
school part-time. The success of those who looked for employment was significantly better 
than for other master’s graduates, as indicated by their low unemployment rate (2%) and 
the high proportion of graduates who were able to find full-time jobs. 


Occupations 


Most Social Work and Social Welfare graduates who were working full-time two years after 
graduation were employed as social workers in the non-institutional or hospital sectors of 
the economy. The remainder were in various other occupations such as in management 
and administration. Graduates of this course who seek employment as social workers face 
competition primarily from undergraduates with degrees in Social Work and Social Welfare, 
psychology or sociology and from community college graduates with diplomas or certifi- 
cates in the Social Services or education and counselling fields. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only was the transition from school to work significantly 
more successful for 1982 graduates in this field of study than for other master’s graduates, 
but also a dramatically lower-than-average proportion of them (40%) thought they possessed 
more qualifications than their current job required. The survey further indicated that almost 
90% of the graduates were satisfied with their current job. As a result of their very success- 
ful labour market transition and high levels of job satisfaction, approximately 85% of the 
graduates indicated they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this 
choice again. 
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Social Sciences Sociology 
and Services Undergraduate 


University (3 years) 


This course of study comprises undergraduate programs in sociological studies such as social 
theory, sociology of industry and work, social structure and criminology. The general 
requirement for admittance is a high-school diploma with emphasis on humanities and 
mathematics courses (Quebec students applying to a Quebec university must have com- 
pleted a Diploma of Collegial Studies). The programs are offered in all provinces and take 
an average of three years. Some institutions offer the possibility to receive the qualification 
through involvement in a program whereby the student spends part of the year in school 
and part in the labour force (CO-OP program). The province of Ontario accounted for half 
of all enrollments in this course in 1985. Most Sociology students are women; in 1985, they 
represented 70% of the graduates. 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Between 1971 and 1985, the number of undergraduate degrees, diplomas and certificates 
awarded in Sociology increased by about 45%. Since 1981, there has been an annual aver- 
age of 3,160 graduates from this program. Although the total number of undergraduate 
qualifications has also increased sice then, the relative popularity of the field at this level 
has remained the same; roughly 3% of all undergraduate degrees, diplomas and certificates 
have been qualifications awarded in Sociology. If the course’s current popularity and the 
capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 
about 3,300 students should graduate in Sociology per year. 


Destination of Graduates 


This field of study is characterized by the significantly higher-than-average proportion of 
graduates who were enrolled part-time during the final semester of their program. If these 
graduates are considered as already part of the labour force, then close to 80% of the graduates 
in Sociology were in the labour force upon completion of their program. Those who looked 
for jobs were slightly less successful than other graduates, since their unemployment rate 
was higher, and fewer of them found full-time work. 


Occupations 


Contrary to expectations, most Sociology graduates did not enter occupations in the Social 
Sciences, but rather those related to management, administration, teaching and clerical work. 
Positions in these occupational areas are not necessarily filled by Sociology graduates; col- 
lege and university graduates in business administration, the social sciences and teaching 
also compete for these jobs. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that 1982 students graduating in Sociology faced a less favourable 
labour market situation than other graduates. Employment indicators were more pessimis- 
tic than the average for this level: they revealed a poorer link between job and program 
of study, a higher level of dissatisfaction with the current job and a higher graduate tend- 
ency to be over-qualified for their jobs. In keeping with this, only about 55% of the grad- 
uates, compared with 70% for undergraduate courses overall, stated they would select the 
same educational program if they had to make that decision again. 
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Social Sciences Sociology 
and Services Master's 


University (2 years) 


At this level, Sociology includes such areas of study as folklore, sociology of the family, 
sociology of industry and work, sociology of religion and social theory and structure. The 
entrance prerequisites generally include an honours undergraduate degree, or the equiva- 
lent, in this or a closely related field of study from a recognized university. Only about 
5% of the 1985 graduates in this course of study obtained diplomas or certificates rather 
than degrees. The master’s course is offered in all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and usually takes two years, depending on the institution. According to 1984 data, the major- 
ity of graduates were women (60%) and were concentrated in Ontario (40%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


Enrollments, and therefore graduations, depend on the capacity of the specific faculty to 
absorb new students and on the demand for entrance. Both these factors are influenced, 
in part, by the current and anticipated labour market situation. Since 1981, the annual number 
of graduates has averaged 225. The popularity of this course, as indicated by its share of 
all master’s graduates, declined between 1971 and 1981, but has since held fairly constant. 
If the current popularity of this course and faculty capacities hold over the 1987 to 1995 
period, 200 students per year should graduate in Sociology at this level. The number of 
new graduates competing for related employment is therefore expected to be lower over 
the projection period than it was between 1981 and 1985. 


Destination of Graduates 


Upon graduation, an average proportion of graduates became first-time labour force 
entrants. A significantly greater-than-average proportion continued their education, while 
a dramatically lower-than-average proportion were already in the labour force and had been 
attending school part-time. The success of those who looked for employment was lower 
than for other master’s graduates, as revealed by the 12% unemployment rate, which might 
have been higher had not double the average proportion of these graduates (14%) found 
part-time employment. 


Occupations 


Most Sociology graduates who were working full-time two years after graduation were 
employed in the social sciences (a grouping including sociologists and social workers) and 
in teaching occupations. The remainder had jobs in various other occupations, but were 
not concentrated in any one. Graduates of this course who seek employment as sociolo- 
gists face competition primarily from Sociology graduates at the undergraduate and 
doctorate levels. 


The Course in Retrospect 


A 1984 survey indicated that not only was the transition from school to work less successful 
for 1982 graduates in Sociology than for other master’s graduates, but their attitude was 
also less positive concerning this transition. Significantly more Sociology graduates than 
other master’s graduates thought that their current job did not match the field of study, 
more were dissatisfied with their job and about 65% of them believed they were over-qualified 
for their job. In keeping with their relatively poor labour market transition, annual salaries 
that were about $6,000 lower than the average for the master’s level, and a lower level 
of job satisfaction, only about 65% of the graduates compared with 80% of all master’s 
graduates, indicated they would follow the same educational route if they had to make this 
choice again. 
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Social Sciences Sociology 
and Services Doctorate 


University (4 years) 


Programs in areas such as social theory and social structure, sociology of the family and 
criminology are included in this field of study. Candidates for these programs usually must 
have a master’s degree or the equivalent. This doctoral program takes about four years and 
is offered in all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan. According to 1984 data, the proportion of graduates who were enrolled part- 
time during their last semester before graduation, as well as the average age of graduates 
in this course of study, were higher than in other fields of study at this level. The represen- 
tation of women was higher than the average, although most graduates were men (55%). 


Graduate Trends and Projections 


The number of graduates increased substantially from 12 in 1971 to 48 in 1985, and the 
relative popularity of this field rose accordingly, as indicated by the increase from 0.7% 
to 2.4% of the percentage of Sociology graduates as a proportion of all PhD graduates. If 
the current popularity of this course and the capacity of relevant faculties to absorb new 
students hold over the 1987 to 1995 period, 50 students per year should graduate from this 
field of study. 


Destination of Graduates 


A 1984 survey indicated that no 1982 graduates from this PhD course of study pursued their 
education, but rather entered the labour force. They were slightly less successful in secur- 
ing full-time jobs than doctorate graduates from other fields, and more likely than others 
at this level to be unemployed. 


Occupations 


As is the case for most PhD graduates, the majority of Sociology graduates who found 
employment were working in occupations related to teaching, mostly at the university level. 
Other graduates found work in a variety of occupations but were not concentrated in any one. 


The Course in Retrospect 


While a significantly lower-than-average proportion of graduates thought their current job 
was related to the program of study, a higher-than-average number were satisfied with their 
job and, relative to other fields, were less likely to consider themselves over-qualified for 
it. In addition a greater-than-average proportion of graduates reported they would make 
the same educational choice if they had to decide again. 
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Fishing technologies 284 

286 
Folklore ore 
Food and Household Sciences 274 
Food preparation 358 
Food Processing Technologies 276 
Food processing technologies 288 
Food science 262 
Food services 354 
Food serving 360 
Forest conservation 272 
Forestry Technologies 282 
Forestry 275 

280 
French 182 

184 

186 
Funeral directing 360 


G 


Gear cutting 138 
Geography 328 
330 

332 

Geological engineering 160 
Geology 306 
308 

Geology 284 
286 

Gerontology 364 
Government studies 342 
Graphic Arts 2 
Graphic and Audio-Visual Arts 14 
16 

Guidance and counselling 70 
72 

Gynaecology 224 


H 


Hairdressing 22 
Handicrafts 12 
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Health (Other) 240 
242 

244 

Health administration 64 
66 

Health care aides 228 
Health education 240 
Health records technology 58 
60 

Heart surgery 224 
Heat/insulation 98 
102 

Heavy Equipment Mechanics 154 
Heavy (small) equipment mechanics 148 
History 188 
190 

192 

Histotechnology 222 
Home economics 78 
354 

Horticulture 258 
260 

Hospital orderlies 228 
Hospital porter 240 
Hospitality services 354 
360 

Hotel/restaurant/resort management 36 
Hotel and food administration 64 
66 

Household sciences 274 
Human kinetics 84 
86 

Hunting and trapping 286 
Hydraulics 156 


I 


Immunology 242 
244 
Industrial arts 68 
Industrial design 2 
Industrial engineering 158 
160 
162 


Industrial Engineering Technologies 136 
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Industrial Engineering Technologies 


(Machinist) 138 
Industrial Engineering Technologies 
(Manufacturing) 140 
Industrial relations 24 
26 
28 
Institutional Management 36 
Instrumentation 164 
Interior decorating 8 
Interior design 2 
10 
Interior finishing 98 
102 
Internal relations 344 
International relations 340 
342 
Interpretation and translation 196 
198 
Investment management 34 
J 
Journalism 200 
K 
Kinanthropology 82 
84 
86 
Kindergarten teaching 92 
Kinesiology 82 
84 
86 
L 
Land resources 2/2 
Landscaping 254 
Laundry and dry cleaning 354 
360 
Law 334 
Law clerk 56 
Layout design 94 


96 
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Learning theory 


Legal secretary 
Legal studies/legal assistant 


Library and Records Science 
Linguistics, Translation and Interpretation 


M 


Management and Business and 
Administration Commerce 
Manicuring 


Manufacturing technologies 


Marketing 
Marketing 


Marine mechanics 


Marriage counselling 
Masonry 


Mass Communication 


Mathematics 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanical Engineering Technologies (Other) 
Mechanical Technologies 
Mechanics aircraft 

auto 


heavy equipment 
marine 

Medical and Surgical Specialties 

Medical lab assistant 

Medical Laboratory Technologies 

Medical radiology 
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Medical radiology D2 
Medical secretary 58 
60 

Medical Sciences (Basic) 210 
212 

Medical technology PD, 
Medicine 226 
Medicine family 224 
preventive 244 

rehabilitation 248 

250 

social and preventive 242 

Metal working 98 
102 

Metallurgical engineering 158 
162 

Meteorology 168 
Microbiology 222 
242 

244 

Microwave electronics 128 
130 

Mining engineering 158 
160 

162 

Mining technologies 284 
286 

Modelling 6 
24 

Municipal engineering 124 
Museology 194 
Music 18 
20 

Music 12 
Music, recorded 14 
16 

Music education 76 
78 

80 


N 


Neurosurgery 224 
Nuclear medicine 202 
Nursing 230 
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Nursing Aide/Orderly 
Nursing (Diploma) 
Nursing (Other) 


Nutrition 


O 


Obstetrics 
Occupational therapy 


Operating room technician 
Opthalmology 
Optometry 


Oral biology 
Oral surgery 


Orthodontics 


BR 


Painting 

Para-legal technologies 
Parks/forest/wildlife officer 
Pathology 

Performing arts 
Periodontics 

Personal Arts 

Personnel management 


Petroleum engineering 
Petroleum refining technologies 
Petroleum resource technologies 
Pharmacy 

Photography 


Physical Education 


Physical education instructor 
Physical therapy 
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Physics 316 
318 
320 
Physics 168 
Physiotherapy 248 
Piping technologies 122 
Planning and Resource Management 336 
338 
Plant sciences 254 
256 
Plastering 98 
102 
Plastic surgery 224 
Plumbing 98 
102 
Police technologies 346 
Political Science 340 
342 
344 
Political theory 340 
Pollution control 272 
Primary Technologies (Other) 284 
286 
Printing and publishing 14 
16 
Promotional arts 4 
6 
Property management 34 
Protection and Correction Services 346 
Psychology 348 
350 
352 
Public administration 64 
66 
Public/environmental health 240 
Public finance 324 
326 
Public health 244 
Public relations 202 
Publishing and printing 14 
16 


Pulp and paper technologies 288 
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Q 


Quantum mechanics 


R 


Radio and television broadcasting 


Radiological technologist 
Radiology 
Recreation 


Recreational leadership 
Rehabilitation Medicine 


Religious and Theological Studies 


Resource Processing Technologies 
Retail Sales 


Retailing 
Road construction 
Rural planning 


S 


Sales, retail 


School librarian 

Sculpting 

Secretary — Accounting/Bookkeeping 
Secretary — General 


Secretary — Legal 
Secretary — Medical 


Secretary — Word Processing 
Service Industries Technologies 
Service Industries Technologies (Cooking) 
Service Industries Technologies (Other) 
Service Industries Technologies 
(Other Food Preparation) 
Sewing 
Small engine mechanics 
Social Work and Social Welfare 
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Social Services 362 
364 

Sociology 370 
372 

374 

Soil physics 264 
Soil science 262 
Special education 78 
80 

Specialized Administration 64 
66 

Speech pathology 248 
Sports and Recreation 88 
Statistics LO 
ou 

314 

Surgery 224 
Surveying 166 
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Teaching (Other) 90 
92 

Teacher training 68 
elementary/secondary 76 

78 

80 

kindergarten 92 

pre-school 92 

Telecommunications systems 128 
130 

Television and radio broadcasting 200 
202 

Theological studies 204 
206 

208 

Ticket agent 88 
Tool and die making 138 
Tourism 354 
360 

Translation and interpretation 196 
198 

Transportation Engineering Technologies 12 
Transportation Technologies 174 


Travel agent/counsellor 88 
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U 


Ultrasonography Day) 
Urban planning 336 
338 


Vv 


Veterinary Sciences and Medicine 290 
Virology 222 


WwW 


Water sciences YS) 
Water resource management 118 

120 
Welding 102 
Welding technologies 100 
Wildlife conservation DUD 
Wood products technologies 288 
Woodworking 98 

102 
Word processing secretary 62 


Xx 


X-ray/Radiology/Nuclear Medicine 
Technologies PSY! 
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Youth services 364 
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Ministre de l’Emploi 
et de I’lmmigration 


Minister of Employment 
and Immigration 


CANADA 


Message from the Minister of Employment and Immigration 


It is my pleasure to present you with the second edition of the counselling handbook, 
Job Futures. This manual offers helpful information on current and future labour market 
conditions for a large number of occupations, together with data on the labour market 
experiences of past graduates. 

Job Futures was created by Employment and Immigration’s Canadian Occupational 
Projection System (COPS), to provide counsellors with occupational information that they 
can use to provide better advice to Canadians on career choices, career changes, and future 
prospects. . 

This second edition of Job Futures reflects the growing scope of occupational labour mar- 
ket analysis undertaken by COPS to date and contains a large number of important additions 
to the handbook’s first edition. 

We are committed to helping Canadians, young and old, choose suitable and fulfilling 
careers. As well, we recognize that employers need well trained and motivated employees. 
I believe that the information in Job Futures addresses many of these concerns. 

Many individual Canadians and associations have helped make this handbook possible. 
They reviewed the content and provided valuable comments in their area of expertise, and 
many of them are listed as sources of further information. To all of them, I express my thanks. 

I am confident that you will find this new edition of Job Futures a valuable tool in making 
the occupational choices you face. 


Benoit Bouchard 
Minister of Employment and Immigration 
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Ministre d’Etat 
Jeunesse 


Minister of State 
Youth 


Ri 


CANADA 


Message from the Minister of State for Youth 


What career should you choose? Each generation of young people has had to wrestle with 
this crucial decision. How do you translate your talents into a rewarding and promising 
career? How do you find the right job that challenges you and meshes with your aspirations? 

The journey from the educational system to the job market has never been easy. It still 
isn't and probably never will be. 

Career counsellors have had special problems of their own. Relevant labour market research 
has been hard to find, often making it difficult for them to advise young people and to 
help with critical decisions. 

This publication can assist the counsellor by making available relevant labour market infor- 
mation that will help individuals make worthwhile career choices. 

The federal government through the Ministry of State for Youth and the Department of 
Employment and Immigration Canada has been analyzing the recent job market and trends. 
Valuable information from this analysis has been incorporated into this publication. 

I have been told by students and vocational guidance counsellors that the first edition 
of Job Futures was a very valuable source of information to assist in career choices. I have 
a commitment to helping young Canadians choose suitable and fulfilling careers, and this 
second edition of Job Futures maintains that commitment. 

Whether you're a counsellor or a student, or someone interested in changing careers, Job 
Futures will give you an understanding of the choices in the job market today and where 
these jobs are probably going to be by 1995. 


Jean J. Charest 
Minister of State for Youth 


Preface 


Job Futures is a product of the Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS), a labour 
supply and demand information and data bank designed by Employment and Immigration 
Canada. 


The occupational information included in these publications includes projections based on 
information collected and analysed through the Canadian Occupational Projection System 
(COPS). Projections should be interpreted with caution since no one can say with certainty 
what the future has in store. These projections are not predictions of what will necessarily 
happen. Rather, they represent one possible path for occupational requirements. 


Many trade associations, professional societies, unions and industrial organizations are able 
to provide valuable career information for counsellors and students. Some of these organi- 
zations are listed at the bottom of the statistical analysis for each occupational statement 
in Volume Two: Occupational Outlooks. 


However, the listing of an organization does not constitute in any way an endorsement 
or recommendation — either of the organization or of the information it may supply. 


This edition of Job Futures is the second in what is planned as a regular series of publica- 
tions on career outlooks in Canada. It embodies the extent of COPS research to date. Those 
familiar with the first edition will find the information in this second edition substantially 
expanded and improved. To incorporate the additional data and new statistical presenta- 
tions, this edition has been published in two separate volumes. 
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Introduction 


Volume Two: Occupational Outlooks 


Choosing a career or changing your line of work is a challenge, especially in these uncer- 
tain economic times. There are questions which need answers. What occupations can | enter 
with my educational background? What qualifications do I need to enter a specific occupa- 
tion? What is the job market like? What jobs are sensitive to technological change? Where 
do the best opportunities for me lie? 


Job Futures helps to answer these questions by providing valuable information on the 
educational system and on future occupational labour markets. Job Futures is designed for 
students and educational counsellors as well as for persons interested in changing careers 
or re-entering the labour market. 


In addition to statistical information, Job Futures contains descriptive information on various 
features of occupational labour markets. Representatives of industry, labour, unions, 
provincial governments and education offered their special perspectives. The result is a 
comprehensive view of present and future labour market conditions. 


Volume One of Job Futures concentrates on the link between the educational system and 
the labour market through the analysis of the labour market outcomes for graduates from 
some 100 fields of study at the post-secondary level. Volume Two provides information on 
the current and future labour market situations for specific occupations. 


How Volume Two Works 


Volume Two answers such questions as: 


What exactly does someone in a given occupation usually do? 

What are the normal working conditions for this occupation? 

What sort of educational background do I need to enter this occupation? 

Is this occupation opening up to women? 

What are my chances of getting full-time or part-time work in this occupation? 
Is employment stable, or can I expect periods of inactivity in this occupation? 
What are the career opportunities for someone in this occupation? 

Are there many job openings expected in this occupation? 

How much do people in this occupation normally earn? 


Much of the information in Volume Two can be used by young people still in school. It 
can help them choose a career and the course of study required to achieve their career aspira- 
tions. Similarly, Volume Two information can help individuals contemplating a career change 
or a continuation of their education through part-time studies. For these people, Job Futures 
can help target occupational goals and help identify the additional education they may need 
to reach their goal. 


Organization of Volume Two 


Volume Two is organized according to occupation as described in the Standard Occupa- 
tional Classification. The code numbers (such as 1132, 1171 etc.) and occupation titles are 
those used by Statistics Canada in the coding of the Census and the Labour Force Survey. 


The first two digits of the code number indicate the general occupational field (for exam- 
ple, 11 corresponds to managerial occupations); the second two numbers indicate the specific 
occupation. (Thus, 1132 indicates managerial occupations generally and managers in social 
sciences specifically.) Altogether, Job Futures covers nearly 200 such occupational groups. 


Each occupational area has two pages of information devoted to it. One page contains several 
sets of statistical data for the particular occupational area while the second page contains 
descriptive and analytical text for the same occupational group. 


The tables are designed for quick and easy reference which allows the reader a ready over- 
view of the labour market situation of the particular occupational group. In it you will find 
projections of total employment in the occupation to 1995, the projected number of new 
job openings and openings to replace departing people in the occupation. The age and sex 
composition, the main industries and the provinces of employment are also included. Finally, 
an estimate of the number of entrants into the occupation from the post-secondary educa- 
tion system is included. 


The narrative contains brief job function descriptions, working conditions, educational 
requirements, age and sex trends, career ladder information, labour market assessments, 
effects of technological change, notes on seasonality of employment, notes on sensitivity 
to changes in the business cycle and, for most of the occupations, information on earnings. 


The analysis and reported figures apply to the occupational title that normally represents 
an entire occupational group. A statement that applies to a group may not apply to each 
individual occupation within the group. For example, if a statement refers to art restorers, 
it does not necessarily apply to painting restorers, even though they are both a part of the 
Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival Sciences group. 


Not all occupations in the Standard Occupational Classification are listed because not all 
have easily recognized supply channels. For some occupations, training is industry specific 
with low-skill requirements, and promotion is from within. For others, skill requirements 
are such that high-school graduates are the main source of new supply. 


Estimates of labour force withdrawals refer only to voluntary departures from the labour 
force and departures due to death. Statistics on inter-occupational transfers are not included 
because of lack of data. 


An index, organized both numerically by code number and alphabetically by occupation, 
is included. 


Explanation of Terms and Headings Used in Volume Two 


Employment Trends and Projections — estimates of the number of people in the occupa- 
tional group required in 1995 to make the goods and services projected by COPS to be 
produced up to 1995. Estimates of the number of people in the occupation in 1981 and 
1986 are also included. 


This Occupation — the occupational group(s) listed at the top of the page. 


All Occupations — all occupations in the labour market including occupations that are not 
listed in Job Futures. It allows you to compare the specific occupation to the average for 
all occupations. 


Net New Job Openings — the number of job openings that are expected as a result of 
growth in the economy. 


Replacement Openings — openings that are expected as a result of withdrawals from the 
labour force because of death, retirement, returns to the household and returns to the educa- 
tional system. This does not include openings that arise when people move from one occupa- 
tional group into another. 


Total Job Openings — net new job openings plus replacement openings. 


Sex Composition — taken from the 1971 and the 1981 censuses. A comparison to all 
occupations is included. 


Age Composition — also taken from the 1971 and 1981 censuses. A comparison to all 
occupations is included. 


Full-time, Part-time — for 1971, full-time means a usual work week of 29 or more hours. 
For 1981, workers identified themselves as being full-time or part-time workers. 


Main Industries of Employment — the first line of this table lists the three largest major 
sectors of employment for the occupation. The next three lines list the main individual indus- 
tries (based on the COPS 62 industry structure) within the major sectors, to a maximum 
of three, for the occupation. The percentages are the proportion of employment found in 
the sector or industry. 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — taken from the 1981 Census. It represents 
the employment distribution of the occupation and not necessarily the distribution of 
anticipated job openings. 


Potential Supply from the Post-Secondary Education System — an estimate of the average 
number of graduates of various streams of the post-secondary education system destined 
for full-time employment in the occupation during the 1981 to 1986 period. This informa- 
tion is based on the 1984 National Graduates Survey. 


Job Environment — includes several individual occupations found in the group, general 
job duties and responsibilities of the occupational group. These job descriptions are not 
definitive; rather, they are intended to provide you with a flavour for the type of work 
performed by the group and an idea of their job situation. 


Educational Background and Skills — the usual educational attainment levels and skills 
achieved by the people working in the occupational group. There are exceptions to virtually 
every occupation, so you are cautioned again that this information is to give you a general 
notion of the education usually required of people in the group. 


Nature of Supply — contains information on the types of people that normally enter the 
occupation. For example, workers entering an occupation may come directly from the 
educational system, work their way up from another occupation, enter from another country, 
from the military or from the household sector. Desirable characteristics and possible career 
paths are also identified in this section. Finally, representation of women, age structure 
and movements into and out of the occupation may be described. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects — contains information on the job market condi- 
tions for the occupation and the factors that affect them. The expected rate of employment 
growth is compared to that for all occupations. (Overall growth is expected to average 
1.3 per cent per year to 1995. Growth expectations ranging from 1.1 per cent to 1.5 per cent 
are considered about average.) 


Xl 


Since people are hired not only to fill new jobs, but also to replace workers leaving existing 
jobs, the anticipated number of replacement openings is noted. These are estimates of 
openings resulting from withdrawals because of death, retirement, returns to education and 
returns to the household. They do not include estimates of the movement from the occu- 
pation to other occupations. 


Occupations which may be among the quickest to decline during a recession but may be 
among the first to rebound during a recovery are said to be ‘‘sensitive to business condi- 
tions.’’ This is noted where applicable. Sensitivity to business conditions was gauged by 
examining the employment differences among the various COPS scenarios and by an 
examination of estimated employment trends through the 1981-1982 economic recession 
and subsequent recovery period. 


A description of the technological, demographic, organizational or other factors that affect 
the group may be included. Occupational employment projections are based on the unchang- 
ing occupational composition of industries. In reality, many occupations increase or decrease 
their representation within an industry over time for various reasons. Pertinent commen- 
tary on some of these reasons and the extent of their impact is supplied where possible. 


Earnings — wage or salary information is provided, where available. Other forms of com- 
pensation are not included. This information comes from a wide variety of sources which 
are usually identified in the text. Additionally, earnings information on 1982 graduates taken 
from the 1984 National Graduates Survey is reported where applicable. These earnings pertain 
only to those 1982 graduates of any field of study who had full-time jobs in 1984 in the 
occupation in question. 


What Job Futures Can't Do 


Job Futures is a companion to other publications and should not be treated as stand-alone 
career information. It provides a reasonable view of expected labour conditions in various 
occupational areas. 


Job Futures does not provide complete information on training qualifications, full job 
descriptions or working conditions. To find out more about these, consult your nearest 
Canada Employment Centre, or refer to the Canadian Classification and Dictionary of 
Occupations (CCDO); Occupational Qualifications Requirements, (Information Canada); 
and the Directory of Associations in Canada, 5th ed. (Brian Land, editor). 


An Employment and Immigration publication, Careers Canada, provides extensive descrip- 
tions of other aspects of occupations (i.e., qualifications and working conditions, etc.). 


As well, Employment and Immigration Canada offers CHOICES, an interactive computer 
system that allows students to ask pertinent questions about career choices. For information 
on Careers Canada and CHOICES, contact a Canada Employment Centre or the Employment 
Support Services Branch, Employment and Immigration Canada, National Headquarters, 
Ottawa-Hull. 
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Inspectors and Regulatory Officers, Government 1116 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 25,900 26,800 29,100 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 8.1 Ie 
Replacement Openings 46.7 49.2 
Total Job Openings 54.7 60.3 


AGE 
1971 WTA. This occupation 
sh 8 ZZ 96 | 
| YZ, WEZ_| © 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Public Administration (99) 

- Federal Admin (49) 

- Provincial Admin (34) 

~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (16) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Ontario 
Manitoba 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 


Alberta 
British Columbia 


New Brunswick 
Quebec >: 


1.9 
0.8 
Nova Scotia 4.0 Saskatchewan 
3.4 
i 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 


~ College (1981-86) afl 

- University (1981-86) 184 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 0 
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Inspectors and Regulatory Officers, Government 


Job Environment 


This group includes officers at the local, provincial and 
federal levels whose responsibilities include enforcing and 
advising on government regulations. In this classification 
there are a tremendous variety of occupations including 
boiler inspectors, building inspectors, censors, customs 
officers, food inspectors, health inspectors, immigration 
officers, inspecting engineers, patent examiners, restau- 
rant inspectors, safety inspectors and weights and 
measures inspectors. 


Public health inspectors, for example, act as field repre- 
sentatives for medical officers of health, aiding them in 
the enforcement of health regulations, statutes and by- 
laws. They are also responsible for case assessments and 
counselling on environmental health problems. Examples 
of areas in which public health inspectors provide infor- 
mation are insect and rodent control, food problems, 
housing conditions and institutional sanitation. Public 
health inspectors work a seven-hour day, or sometimes 
longer, in case of emergencies. About three-quarters of 
their time is spent in the field, with the remainder devoted 
to office work and public awareness. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although specific educational training and qualifications 
are necessary for the various unique occupations, gener- 
ally individuals wanting to work in this category should 
be secondary school graduates with some post-secondary 
education (for example, law and security or public health 
inspection courses at the community college level); should 
have related work experience; and should be willing to take 
on-the-job training ranging from two weeks (customs in- 
spector) to 12 months (immigration officer) coupled with 
in-house classroom training, examinations and, in some 
instances, a certification process (public health inspector). 
For some occupations, such as engineering inspectors and 
patent examiners, extensive formal training culminating 
in a post-secondary degree or certificate is required, often 
in engineering disciplines. In all instances, government in- 
spectors must be thoroughly versed in the regulations and 
technologies of the industry in which they conduct inspec- 
tions. Canadian citizenship is required for most of these 
positions. 
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Nature of Supply 


Although the category continues to be male dominated, 
more and more women are choosing these careers. Most 
individuals enter the occupation between the ages of 25 
and 29 and leave between 60 and 64 years of age, implying 
an average career length of 35 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the public administration sector, the employment 
outlook for this occupational group calls for below-average 
growth over the forecast period. This differs from the 1970s 
and early 1980s when employment grew at a faster-than- 
average pace. Many of the job openings over the next eight 
years will be the result of people leaving the occupation 
because of death or retirement since a considerable pro- 
portion (30%) of government inspectors were age 50 or 
more at the time of the 1981 census. 


General economic conditions do not affect these occupa- 
tions very much, but government austerity measures may 
slow down employment growth. Nevertheless, greater 
public concern for health and safety make it probable that 
employment in this classification will continue to grow, 
though at slower rates of expansion. 


It is anticipated that over the projection period some 12,000 
inspectors will be required to replace those leaving these 
occupations because of retirement, death, emigration and 
returns to the education system and households. 


Almost one-half of all government inspectors work for the 
federal government, with the provincial and municipal 
governments accounting for the other half. 


Earnings 


Salaries vary from province to province and between muni- 
cipal, provincial and federal agencies. According to the 
Canadian Institute of Public Health Inspectors, salary 
scales range from $25,000 to $33,000 for public health 
inspectors. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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General Managers and Other Senior Officials 


Job Environment 


Positions in this classification pertain to top or senior 
management, and include presidents, vice-presidents, 
chairpersons, directors, executive directors and general 
managers. Besides planning, organizing, motivating and 
directing other workers, senior managers make decisions 
regarding overall corporate strategy, company policy and 
structure, finance and expansion of the organization. They 
spend much of their time in scheduled or unscheduled 
meetings, assimilating and synthesizing information in 
order to make effective decisions. Governments, non-profit 
groups and other types of organizations rely on the effec- 
tive leadership of these people. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although an undergraduate degree has become the norm 
in this occupational group, in many instances a graduate 
degree is highly desirable. Fields studied by senior man- 
agers vary tremendously, ranging from business adminis- 
tration, economics and psychology to engineering. 


Though their educational backgrounds vary, nearly all 
senior managers have prolonged experience in manage- 
ment and in their particular organization. Typically, senior 
managers work their way up the occupational ladder, 
gaining first-hand knowledge of the firm's operations. The 
length of this process is reflected in the high average age 
in this classification. 


Nature of Supply 


Most people in these occupations are men (94%), although 
more women have been choosing these careers in recent 
years. The majority of general managers work in Quebec 
(20%) and Ontario (44%). The average age (47) has 
remained fairly stable since 1971. Individuals tend to 
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enter these occupations between the ages of 35 and 39 and 
leave between 55 and 59 years of age. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current labour market conditions for general managers 
and other senior officials are better than for most occupa- 
tions. Unemployment is low among experienced execu- 
tives with a sound managerial background and an in-depth 
understanding of a given industry. 


Employment growth in this category should keep pace with 
the overall employment increase in the labour market. 
Over the projection period, 10,000 new jobs are antici- 
pated. Another 36,000 workers will be required over the 
same time frame to replace those leaving for reasons of 
retirement, higher education or death. The number of 
general managers expected to leave the occupation because 
of death or retirement is fairly high, reflecting the older 
age structure of these occupations than of the labour force 
at large. In spite of this, competition for executive posts 
is expected to intensify as the labour force ages and the 
number of qualified and experienced workers applying for 
these positions increases. 


Changing technology may have a minor effect on the 
demand for this occupational group. The advent of com- 
puterized information processing, computer-aided manu- 
facturing, robotics, statistical process control and other 
technologies has tended to reduce the size of the work force 
required by firms and hence, their layers of management. 


Earnings 


According to the 1984 National Graduate Survey, 1982 uni- 
versity graduates working in these occupations two years 
following graduation were paid $33,469 on average, while 
community college graduates received $27,100. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Job Futures 


Management Occupations, Natural Sciences and Engineering 


Job Environment 


Included in this category are managerial and administra- 
tive positions in architecture, data processing and system 
analysis, engineering, the life sciences and physical 
sciences. 


Both the Association of Professional Engineers of Ontario 
and the Ordre des ingénieurs du Québec classify full-time 
engineering managers (an example of a group in this cate- 
gory) from one to six or seven, according to their level of 
responsibility. At the first level, managers are responsible 
for directing subordinate engineers, modifying established 
guidelines when necessary, devising new approaches and 
analysing comparative situations. At the upper levels, engi- 
neering managers must possess a high degree of origi- 
nality and skill, as they are responsible not only for short- 
term decisions, but also for long-range planning involving 
considerable human and financial investment. Between 
50% and 60% of all engineering graduates advance to ad- 
ministrative and managerial work. The experience they 
gain working co-operatively with other specialists and in 
supervising work projects prepares them particularly well 
for management positions. 


Educational Background and Skills 


As with most managerial occupations, these are achieved 
only after several years of experience. Most individuals 
have a university degree, and in some cases, a post- 
graduate degree in either business, engineering or com- 
puter science, as well as more than five years’ experience 
in some specialized area. 


Nature of Supply 


Although these occupations have long been dominated by 
men, more and more women have begun choosing careers 
that should eventually lead them into this area. Most natu- 
ral science and engineering managers are located in Quebec 
and Ontario, with Alberta having the highest concentra- 
tion relative to population (one manager per 1,000 peo- 
ple). The average age (42) has declined marginally since 
1971, largely because there are fewer managers older than 
54, and more who are under 25. The majority of managers 
in natural science, engineering and mathematics enter 
these occupations between the ages of 35 and 39 and begin 
to leave between the ages of 60 and 64, implying a less- 
than-average career span of 25 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in managerial occupations in the natural 
sciences increased faster than the average for all occupa- 
tions between 1971 and 1981. Although this pace has con- 
tinued into the 1980s, it is expected to slow to about 
average. These scientists move into managerial occupations 
later in their careers. The relatively older occupational pro- 
file in this classification indicates that a number of workers 
are close to retirement. New managers will be needed to 
replace those who retire, die or leave for various reasons. 
Over the projection period, about 3,400 replacement 
workers will be required. 


The unemployment rates for these occupations, although 
better than for all occupations, have held constant in the 
4% to 5% range since 1983. Many engineering managers 
are employed in the business services and the public sec- 
tors. Employment in the services sector is more stable, and 
changes in the business cycle will have little effect on 
employment, although government expenditure will have 
some effect on overall demand. 


Within this group, data-processing and systems analysts 
should enjoy better-than-average employment prospects 
as the micro-computer industry continues to grow, creat- 
ing new organization roles. The need for direction and 
advice relating to computer systems and their applications, 
for guidelines governing equipment compatibility, software 
products and service will increase demand for these pro- 
fessionals in a burgeoning computer-literate environment. 


The importance placed on science and engineering in our 
society will create a greater demand for managers with 
technical expertise. As with other managerial occupations, 
competition will intensify as the current labour force ages, 
and more and more experienced workers compete for jobs. 


Earnings 


The Wyatt Company, in a 1986 report on executive re- 
muneration, provided the following salary information on 
middle-management positions in engineering, research and 
data processing: plant/facility maintenance engineering 
manager, $41,000 to $51,300; chief design engineer, 
$42,200 to $65,700; research and development manager, 
$40,600 to $57,400; administrative engineering manager, 
$40,000 to $61,100; electronic data processing manager, 
$42,200 to $61,100; systems analysis manager, $37,900 to 
$57,600; data processing operations manager, $45,200 to 
$49,000. 


Based on the National Graduate Survey, salaries for 1982 
university graduates in 1984 averaged $35,042, and for 
community college graduates, $20,043. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Management Occupations, Social Sciences and Related Fields 


Job Environment 


This grouping includes administrators, such as art gallery 
managers, community centre directors, museum directors, 
welfare agency officials and welfare managers. These 
middle managers are concerned with activities in the social 
sciences — economics; sociology; psychology; social work; 
law and jurisprudence; library, museum and archival 
sciences; education; vocational counselling; and commu- 
nity services. They co-ordinate operations within their 
departments, implement policies developed by senior 
managers and exchange information and negotiate mat- 
ters with other managers, specialists and subordinates to 
arrive at decisions. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Individuals seldom enter this occupation directly from the 
formal education system but rather after acquiring years 
of experience. Most have a post-secondary diploma or cer- 
tificate or a degree in some related field of study. Prospec- 
tive social science managers should have good 
organizational and managerial skills, as well as an in-depth 
knowledge of their organization’s operations. They should 
be able to communicate effectively, relate well with peo- 
ple of different backgrounds, and estimate financial, 
human and material resources. 


Nature of Supply 


New entrants to these occupations generally have a uni- 
versity degree in elementary/secondary teacher training, 
business, social work/welfare (directors of social work), 
history (museum directors) or library/records science 
(library director) or a community college diploma or cer- 
tificate in social services. Immigration has added only 
slightly to the supply of social science managers. 


While most managerial occupations are dominated by 
men, in the social sciences equal numbers of men and 
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women held positions in 1981. Entry into this field gen- 
erally occurs between the ages of 30 and 34, because of 
the time necessary to acquire education and experience. 
The average age (41) is therefore higher than for most other 
occupations. The average career span of a social science 
manager is 30 to 35 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Projected employment growth for this occupational group 
is about the same as for the labour market at large, based 
on the outlook for services and public administration. This 
is a slight departure from the situation in the 1970s, when 
employment grew at a faster-than-average pace. Over the 
projection period, 1,100 new jobs and 2,100 additional 
replacement openings are anticipated. 


Several factors affect job opportunities, such as the increas- 
ing number of qualified, experienced workers seeking pro- 
motion; the trend toward employment of more highly 
educated personnel; and the increasing importance of pre- 
ventative measures in fields such as clinical sociology, 
criminology and environmental sociology. Candidates with 
administrative and business qualifications in addition to 
their social science specialties will have an advantage in 
the labour market. 


Earnings 


The Pay Research Bureau indicates that the 1987 annual 
salaries of social workers acting as department heads or 
as co-ordinators of social service programs ranged from 
$34,216 to $41,196. 


The salaries of federal librarians in charge of a moder- 
ately sized or small but specialized library ranged from 
$31,551 to $36,987 in 1987; chief librarians in charge of 
medium-sized but complex libraries earned between 
$34,453 and $43,352, while chief librarians in large, spe- 
cialized libraries earned between $38,828 and $47,464. 
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Administrators in Teaching 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Job Futures 


Administrators in Teaching 


Job Environment 


School administrators are responsible for staffing, sche- 
duling classes, co-ordinating school activities, and repre- 
senting their schools to outside community groups. 
Superintendents and assistants, who head the educational 
bureaucracy in elementary and secondary school systems, 
are responsible for ensuring that the schools operate in 
compliance with school board policy decisions. This clas- 
sification also includes university and college registrars, 
department heads and presidents as well as various busi- 
ness college administrators. 


Principals, the most numerous school administrators, are 
the heads or principal teachers of a school. Essentially, 
principals implement school board/Ministry of Education 
policy and monitor school programs. They provide leader- 
ship to teachers, support staff and pupils, making decisions 
concerning teaching assignments, scheduling, school 
activities, discipline and classroom procedures. Much of 
a principal’s time is spent conferring with teaching staff 
members. At various times they meet with parents and 
other members of the community. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The majority of administrators in the elementary and 
secondary school systems have a teaching certificate, an 
undergraduate degree and teaching experience. Many have 
a master’s degree in education. School administrators 
elsewhere generally have a university degree or a special- 
ized community college diploma in institutional manage- 
ment. Rarely is entry into these occupations immediate 
upon graduation as teaching-related experience is usually 
required. 


Nature of Supply 


People returning to the labour force after some period of 
separation, and immigrants add little to the supply of 
administrators in education. Preliminary data indicate that 
the movement of people into these occupations from areas 
such as teaching, exceeds the flow out to other occupa- 
tions, an indication that many reach these positions in the 
latter part of their careers. 


Although the occupation is numerically dominated by 
men, the number of women has been rising slowly since 
1971. The majority of teaching administrators work in 
Quebec and Ontario, but the highest concentrations per 
capita are in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Because of the necessary education and experience require- 
ments, individuals usually do not enter this occupation 
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until the ages of 35 to 39 years. Departures may begin 
between the ages of 50 and 54, implying typical career 
spans of 10 to 20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Stable employment patterns are evident in this occupa- 
tional category in which average employment growth is 
expected over the next eight years. 


Although administration jobs in education are insulated 
from fluctuating business conditions, they are nonetheless 
susceptible to demographic shifts. Employment is also 
affected by student/teacher ratios and federal/provincial 
expenditures on education. 


Over the forecast interval, 3,600 new teaching adminis- 
tration jobs and 15,500 replacement opportunities are 
expected. The relatively high number of replacement open- 
ings reflects the older-than-average age structure for this 
occupational group. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
likewise anticipates large replacement requirements over 
the next decade. 


Indicators of current labour market conditions suggest that 
unemployment is extremely low for this group. However, 
competition for administrative positions remains intense 
among aspiring secondary and elementary school teachers. 


Earnings 


The 1984-1985 average annual salary for administrative 
staff is listed in the following table. 


Positions Prevailing Range! Average? 
Principal 

—elementary $36,115 — $49,450 $46,540 
— secondary 39,307 =" 90,009 50,438 
Vice-Principal 

— elementary 35,090 — 44,440 42,658 
— secondary 30,703 — -49°518 46,335 
Departmental Head 

— elementary 32;260.— ~A1,084 39,046 
— secondary 34,787 — 44,200 43,197 


1 Salary data for Quebec and British Columbia not 
included. 


? Special tabulations from the Education, Culture and 
Tourism Division of Statistics Canada. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Administrators in Medicine and Health 


Job Environment 


Health services administrators are responsible for setting 
policies and managing the health care system. They include 
hospital administrators, chief dieticians, and directors of 
occupational health, public health, therapeutic services, 
volunteer services and admitting departments. The hos- 
pital administrators group can be further broken down into 
chief executive officers (CEOs), directors of nursing 
(DONS), medical officers of health (MOHs), non-medical 
administrators (NMAs) and directors of public health 
nursing (DPHNs). Health services administrators work 
in hospitals, clinics, extended care facilities, public 
health agencies and associations, health-planning and 
policy-making agencies, commissions and government 
departments. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Personal qualities important in this career are leadership 
ability, a desire to serve others, an ability to relate to other 
health professionals, and the capacity to work under 
pressure. 


In the past, people with natural management abilities could 
progress through careers in such fields as nursing, medi- 
cine or accountancy into health care administration. Now, 
however, formal training in administration is becoming 
indispensible as a prerequisite for entry into most admin- 
istrative jobs in this area. Courses in hospital management, 
offered by the Canadian Hospital Association, are open 
to individuals experienced in the field. Professional certi- 
fication from the Canadian College of Health Service 
Executives is recommended for those seeking career 
advancement. 


Nature of Supply 


According to a 1984 survey, 51% of post-secondary grad- 
uates entering health care administrative positions held 
baccalaureate degrees in such areas as nursing, psychology 
and rehabilitation medicine. Most of the others came from 
graduate university programs in administration, nursing 
and other health sciences, and from community college 
programs in management, administration and social 
services. Another significant source of supply was the 
household sector. 


At the time of the 1981 Census, 52% of health and medi- 
cine administrators were female, a marginal increase over 
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the proportion of ten years earlier. The average age of all 
administrators was 43, with very few persons less than 25 
years of age, and a relatively high proportion of the labour 
force aged 55 or more. Most people first enter this labour 
force between the ages of 30 and 45, with retirements not 
beginning in significant numbers until age 65. This implies 
a career length of at least 20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this area is expected to increase some- 
what more slowly than in the 1970s, and slightly more 
slowly than the average rate of all occupations, over the 
forecast period. 


Employment is concentrated in hospitals and other health 
services, with public administration accounting for a minor 
share of jobs. These occupations are generally not affect- 
ed by an economic downturn but are somewhat sensitive 
to government expenditure policies. 


As the use and cost of health care increases, mana- 
gers/administrators will be required to monitor and con- 
trol expenditures and consult on hospital facilities. If the 
current trend of hiring health care entrepreneurs or con- 
tract managers at some hospitals increases, there may be 
more job opportunities with contracting firms. Techno- 
logical innovations such as centralized financial and com- 
puter information systems will make these managers more 
efficient and effective. 


The shift towards chronic care facilities such as nursing 
homes, and the provision of new services such as day sur- 
gery, home care and day care may increase the demand 
for personnel to administer these programs. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries paid 
to 1982 university graduates in this profession averaged 
$31,489. Community college graduates received $20,719. 


Medical administrators in Ontario received annual earn- 
ings ranging from a minimum of $27,161 to a maximum 
of $53,233. Community health service regional directors 
in New Brunswick in 1986 earned annual salaries ranging 
from $41,522 to $49,869. Hospital administration consult- 
ants in Alberta earned salaries ranging from $32,640 to 
$42,996. 
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Financial Management Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 


This Occupation 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


1981 


58,600 


Employment 
1986 


63,700 


This Occupation 
1987-95 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


1995 


72,000 2 


% of 1987 Jobs 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 

1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
1.6 
3.2 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


SEX AGE PART-TIME 
1971 MMU : All occupations 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Fin+Ins+Real Estate (69) 
- Fin+Ins+Real Estate (69) 


Manufacturing (8) 


Trade (8) 
- Wholesale Trade (5) 
~ Retail Trade (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Annual % 
Average __ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 


- College (1981-86) 

- University (1981-86) 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants 
250 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 2Y2 

(416) 927-2315 


The Society of Management Accountants of Canada 
Box 176 M.P.O. 

154 Main Street East 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

(416) 525-4100 
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Job Futures 


Financial Management Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational category includes bank directors, branch 
managers, loan managers, controllers, and vice-presidents 
of finance. Traditionally these people have been viewed 
simply as money-lending officers. Today's versatile 
bankers, however, are also experts in management, 
marketing, industry and financial analysis. They oversee 
chequing and savings account services, loans, trust services 
and portfolio management, and provide financial advice 
to individuals and corporate customers. As new tech- 
nologies take over routine accounting functions, financial 
managers will most likely also assist in the development 
of computer software applications. In the complex world 
of finance, these managers must act quickly, positively and 
accurately, and sometimes under a great amount of 
pressure. 


Educational Background and Skills 


As in most other managerial occupations, these positions 
are not attained directly from the educational system but 
through internal promotion. Most financial managers com- 
plete a two- to three-year community college diploma or 
certificate or a three- to four-year university degree. Many 
also take a one- to four-year special program given by the 
Canadian Bankers Association or the Canadian Credit 
Institute. A minimum of three years of related work expe- 
rience is necessary before becoming a manager. Managers 
of financial departments in industrial or commercial 
organizations must be experts not only in financial man- 
agement, but also in the operations and finance require- 
ments of their industries and firms. Financial knowledge 
in business has become so important that the proportion 
of chief executives with financial backgrounds has risen 
more than 13% in recent years. 


Nature of Supply 


Most university graduates entering these occupations have 
an undergraduate degree in business administration 
including accounting (60%), specialized administration 
(12%) or economics (10%). Community college graduates 
come mainly from the marketing (20%), accounting (18%), 
business and commerce (18%) and financial management 
(12%) fields of study. Fewer labour force re-entrants and 
immigrants enter these occupations. 
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Although most financial managers are men, the number 
of women almost tripled between 1971 and 1981. The aver- 
age age (39) has declined somewhat since 1971. The major- 
ity of financial managers enter the field between the ages 
of 30 and 34 and leave between the ages of 60 and 64, for 
an average career of 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The outlook for employment growth in this occupational 
group is about the same as for the labour market in gen- 
eral, based on prospects for the finance, insurance and real 
estate industries. This contrasts with above-average growth 
experienced during the 1970s. Over the forecast period, 
7,000 new jobs are anticipated in addition to 16,000 
replacement openings. Since only a small proportion of 
managers were Over 55 years old at the time of the 1981 
census, retirements may not affect employment as signifi- 
cantly as in other occupations. 


What has increased the demand for these managers is de- 
regulation of the financial sector and the greater number 


_of institutions licensed to provide monetary transactions. 


Expansion of corporate financial and auditing controls may 
also improve employment prospects for financial man- 
agers. As the size of the working population increases and 
with it the number of holders of basic accounts and credit 
cards, more financial managers will be required to serve 
them. Prospects are particularly good for credit managers 
and candidates with specializations in commerce and com- 
puter science. 


Earnings 
The following table! gives the average annual salary and 
salary range for four financial management positions: 


Top Financial Executive $68,111 $48,800 — $91,200 


Corporate Controller 52,422 39; 000% 45662759 
Chief Accountant 39 868 30,749 — 50,099 
Division Controller 45,504 33,794 — 59,300 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, the salaries 
of 1982 university graduates working in this occupational 
area were $29,519 on average, while those for community 
college graduates averaged $19,154. 


‘Sobeco Group Inc., Management Compensation in 
Canada, 1986. 
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Personnel and Industrial Relations Management Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 25,800 27,200 30,500 DO, 1.0 12 
All Occupations oe Ly 1B: 
Job Openings 
2 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 2,800 10.2 ite E 
Replacement Openings 8,300 2051 49.2 
Total Job Openings 11,100 40.3 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE PART-TIME 


89 11 4 80 16 


\o 
oo 


1971 


1981 MM i 


66 


— 


14 


N 


| 


oN 


This occupation 


a : : All occupations 
ae a 
a WM VM 
ao 41 25 63 12 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Services (26) Manufacturing (21) Public Administration (19) 
- Business Services (6) ~ Food + Beverages (3) ~ Federal Admin (8) 
~ Recreation (5) — Machinery (2) ~ Provincial Admin (6) 
- Hospitals (3) ~ Electrical Products (2) —- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (5) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


1-800-387-1311 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 99 28.0 
- University (1981-86) 254 720 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


Newfoundland 1.0 Ontario 32.8 

Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba aro Personnel Association of Ontario 
Nova Scotia DES Saskatchewan DA Suite 600 

New Brunswick 146) Alberta 8.6 2 Bloor Street West 

Quebec elo) British Columbia 9.0 Toronto, Ontario M4W 3E2 
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Personnel and Industrial Relations Management Occupations 


Job Environment 


The senior managers in this category include employee 
relations managers, personnel department managers, 
industrial relations directors and recreation directors. Non- 
senior personnel officers are listed in occupational code 
1174, Personnel and Related Officers. Concerned with the 
effective use of human resources, personnel managers 
supervise the hiring and laying off of staff in their organi- 
zations. This involves setting personnel policy, determining 
hiring criteria and directing the selection, training and 
evaluation of employees. Other activities include the 
administration of employee benefit plans, the development 
of wage and salary schedules, and participation in the col- 
lective bargaining process. 


As the importance of effective human resources manage- 
ment has become more widely recognized, personnel 
managers have increasingly adopted practices that deal 
with employee morale, motivation, recreation, human 
rights, training and career development. Another recent 
development has been their attention to more carefully 
planned staff reductions. Early retirements, sabbaticals, 
work sharing agreements, employee retraining and rede- 
ployment are among the measures personnel managers 
consider for incorporation into their organizations’ poli- 
cies. In such cases, they must strike a balance between 
compassionate treatment of employees and attainment of 
the organization's goals. 


Educational Background and Skills 


These occupations are not generally entry level but rather 
ones arrived at after some combination of formal educa- 
tional training, in-house training programs and several 
years of related experience. At present there are no speci- 
fic qualifications required for personnel administrators. 


Most personnel administrators have an undergraduate uni- 
versity degree in economics, business or specialized admin- 
istration. Knowledge of electronic data storage and 
processing systems is becoming increasingly important 
with increased computerization in this area. 


Nature of Supply 


Over the projection period, given the situation in 1985, 
it is estimated that some 3,300 students will enter this occu- 
pation from the formal education system. Individuals 
re-entering the labour force are also a major source of new 
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entrants, while immigration has added only marginally to 
the number of personnel managers. 


Historically men have dominated these occupations, but 
more and more women are making careers in personnel. 
The majority of personnel and industrial relations man- 
agers are located in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
From 1971 to 1981, the average age in these occupations 
declined significantly from 43 to 39 years of age. Most indi- 
viduals enter these occupations between the ages of 30 and 
34 and begin to leave between 60 and 64 years of age, 
implying a career span of 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the employment patterns of the services, manu- 
facturing and public administration sectors, the forecast 
is for about average growth of employment in these occu- 
pations over the projection period. This is a slight depar- 
ture from the 1970s and early 1980s, when employment 
grew at a faster-than-average pace. 


The not-too-youthful occupational profile in 1981 will 
result in a fair number of older workers and potential job 
vacancies. It is anticipated that 8,000 workers will be re- 
quired to replace those leaving these occupations as the 
result of retirements, returns to school, death and emigra- 
tion. This is in addition to requirements of about 2,800 
for new jobs. 


Although very sensitive to a downturn in the economy, 
these occupations will be affected by present concerns for 
leaner organizations. Production rationalizations, layoffs 
and redeployment of staff may increase demand for per- 
sonnel managers and may alter the skills and knowledge 
needed to implement changes of structure and systems that 
will accompany changing technology in the workplace. 


Earnings 


An overview of salaries for a wide cross-section of posi- 
tions in small and large personnel departments across the 
country indicates that base salaries for executives range 
from $50,000 to $60,000 per annum while non-executives 
could earn from $20,000 to $50,000 per year.! Bonuses 
can increase base salaries by 15% to 25%. 


'Hansen Consultants, 1986 Executive and Management 
Compensation Report, 1986. 
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Sales and Advertising Management Occupations 1137 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 177,000 191,900 211,900 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 17,500 9.0 
Replacement Openings 23,800 122 
Total Job Openings 41,300 PE 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


AGE PART-TIME 
1981 MMMM... 
1971 si c YU: : : All occupations 


1981 


59 4 25 63 12 82 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Trade (71) Manufacturing (15) Services (7) 


~ Retail Trade (52) ~ Food+ Beverages (3) - Business Services (3) 
~ Wholesale Trade (19) - Printing+ Publishing (2) — Misc Services (1) 
~ Chemicals+Chem Prod (2) ~ Accommodation + Food (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland jb) Ontario 36.7 

Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 4.1 Association of Canadian Advertisers Incorporated 
Nova Scotia Di). Saskatchewan 4.1 Suite 1010 

New Brunswick DD) Alberta 0.8 180 Bloor Street West 

Quebec Pa a British Columbia 1.8 Toronto, Ontario M5S 2V6 


(416) 964-3805 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 891 
- University (1981-86) 1,692 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 
chools 3/84 only 515. 
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Job Futures 


Sales and Advertising Management Occupations 


Job Environment 


This classification includes advertising managers, adver- 
tising directors, marketing managers, retail store managers 
and retail department managers. 


Ad managers are largely responsible for their company’s 
image in the marketplace and for the expression of cor- 
porate goals through advertising. Working closely with the 
company’s production, design, financial and marketing 
people, and with technical experts and top managers, they 
plan and execute effective advertising campaigns. They are 
often the only major company contact with the advertising 
agency. 


Retail store managers and retail department managers are 
more preoccupied with sales and the day-to-day operations 
of their store or department, than solely with advertising 
and promotion. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Like most managerial positions, jobs in advertising and 
sales management are not generally entry-level occupa- 
tions. Individuals reach this level after some blend of for- 
mal training and experience. The qualifications necessary 
for entering the occupation vary enormously according to 
the industry and company. For a career in technical sales, 
a post-secondary degree or certificate in the relevant field 
is essential. In some instances, such as in real estate and 
financial securities, licensing is compulsory. Advertising 
managers must be generalists who, after discussion with 
individual experts, can make decisions and valid judge- 
ments relating to their company’s advertising. 


Nature of Supply 


Most individuals enter these occupations with an under- 
graduate degree in business, economics, psychology or 
sociology (50%) or a community college diploma or certi- 
ficate in business and commerce, marketing or retail sales 
(30%). Some have completed a trade/vocational program 
in architectural design/drafting or management and ad- 
ministration. Immigration has played a minor role in 
supplying individuals in the past. 


Although men account for the majority of individuals in 
the occupation (90%), the situation has recently been 
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changing. The average age in this field declined from 43 
in 1971 to 39 in 1981, as a result of increasing numbers 
of workers under 25 years old, coupled with a declining 
number of those over 54. The majority of sales and adver- 
tising managers enter the occupation between the ages of 
30 and 34 and leave between 65 and 69, for an average 
career span of 35 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for about average growth into the mid-1990s, based on the 
outlook for the trade, manufacturing and service sectors. 
About 24,000 replacement job openings in addition to 
17,500 new jobs are anticipated. 


A considerable proportion of sales managerial jobs are in 
retail and wholesale trade, with secondary concentrations 
occurring in the manufacturing and services sectors. 
Employment in these sectors is fairly stable through the 
business cycle and throughout the year. 


As the trade industry has become increasingly automated 
(computerized inventory control, sales records, electroni- 
cally processed orders), the knowledge requirements of 
sales and advertising managers have expanded. So far, 
however, this has had little effect on employment in this 
occupational group. 


Earnings 


Based on the National Graduate Survey, 1984 salaries for 
1982 university graduates averaged $22,870, while com- 
munity college graduates received an average $15,618. 


Given the diversity in employment criteria and the respon- 
sibilities of sales and advertising managers, guidelines as 
to salary structures are difficult to establish. In their 1986 
salary survey (Sales and Marketing Report); Thorne, 
Stevenson and Kellogg show that annual salaries for adver- 
tising and sales promotion managers in Canada ranged 
from $23,600 to $66,000, the annual average salary being 
$39,400. Sales or branch managers earned an annual 
average salary of $36,100. With commission and bonus 
pay, this average increased to $48,000. District sales man- 
agers earned an annual average salary of $39,800; with 
commission and bonus, $58,900. 
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Purchasing Management Occupations 1141 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 13,100 13,200 14,600 1532 
All Occupations oP 


- © 
—= 
— 


Wh 


Job Openings 
dhe 


This Occupation 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 


i 
Net New Job Openings 1,300 
Replacement Openings 5,300 


Total Job Openings 6,600 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE PART-TIME 
92 8 9 73 1S Sa 


pil WM This occupation 
Sa 11 18 


1971 


YI: 


Wi 


All occupations 


| e WM Hdl 
Male : Female eee Age 25-54 eaten hase ee 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (29) Trade (27) Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (19) 
- Machinery (4) ~ Wholesale Trade (19) - Storage (15) 
~ Food + Beverages (4) ~ Retail Trade (8) 
- Metal Fabricating (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 
Newfoundland 1.0 Ontario See) 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba 5.9 Purchasing Management Association of Canada 
Nova Scotia pi) Saskatchewan 1201 Suite 815 
New Brunswick 1.8 Alberta 14.2 2 Carlton Street 
Quebec 16.3 British Columbia 10.9 Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J3 


L_—— 


(416) 997-7111 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


. 
Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


i 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 24 o2.9 
- University (1981-86) 49 67.1 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Purchasing Management Occupations 


Job Environment 


Purchasing managers are specialists in locating sources of 
supply and in buying goods, materials or services. They 
deal with a range of persons, including suppliers, chartered 
accountants, engineers and factory supervisors. Besides 
considering simply the sheer cost of commodities and ser- 
vices, purchasing managers develop and interpret techni- 
cal specifications for goods or materials; study technical 
publications, documents and advertising materials; inter- 
view suppliers; and invite tenders. They also determine 
whether sales tax is applicable and, in the case of imported 
goods, what duty and customs documents are required. 
Other areas of concern include types of transportation, 
sources of supply, scheduling and insurance coverage. 


Educational Background and Skills 


As with the majority of management occupations, pur- 
chasing managers seldom enter the occupation directly 
from the education system. Generally those entering the 
occupation have a university education plus practical expe- 
rience which may include summer work as a clerical worker 
in a purchasing department. For large firms or highly tech- 
nical processes, purchasing managers must have extensive 
technical expertise. The Purchasing Management Associa- 
tion of Canada offers a formal educational program which 
leads to a Professional Purchasers diploma. 


Nature of Supply 


Besides moving up the career ladder (clerk to assistant 
buyer to buyer to manager) the majority of entrants to the 
occupation have undergraduate degrees in business or a 
community college diploma or certificate in business and 
commerce, industrial engineering or financial manage- 
ment. Over the projection period, it is estimated that some 
700 students will enter this occupation from the formal 
education system. Individuals re-entering the labour force 
who are willing to undertake the necessary in-house train- 
ing are another significant source of supply. 


Although historically this occupation has been dominated 
in numbers by males, some redress in the situation has 
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occurred over the 1971 to 1981 period. Most managers 
enter the occupation between the ages of 25 and 29 and 
begin leaving between 65 and 69 years of age implying an 
average career span of 40 years. The average age in 1981 
was 40 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the employment patterns of the manufacturing 
and wholesale and retail trade sectors, the outlook for these 
occupations calls for below-average growth over the next 
eight years, with the creation of 1,300 new jobs. This dif- 
fers from the 1970s and early 1980s when employment 
grew faster than the average of all occupations. 


Job openings will be mainly through attrition as about 
5,300 purchasing managers will be required to replace 
those who retire or leave the occupation for other reasons; 


_Some new jobs will be created with the expansion of the 


services industry. 


These managerial occupations may be slightly sensitive to 
economic conditions. According to an association survey, 
technological change is having a positive effect on this 
group as the demand for sophisticated information in- 
creases. This may mean that the projections presented here 
are underestimates. As computer technology simplifies 
administrative tasks such as controlling inventory and 
record-keeping, emphasis will be on negotiating skills and 
supplier-performance aspects of purchasing. Opportuni- 
ties should be better for those who are computer- 
competent, with university degrees, a Professional Pur- 
chaser designation and strong inter-personal skills. 


Earnings 


A recent survey conducted by Maclean Hunter's Research 
Bureau for Modern Purchasing magazine and the Purchasing 
Management Association of Canada reveals that purcha- 
sing managers earned an average of $35,300 in 1985. Salary 
differences between the sexes declined from 42% in 1983 
to 31% in 1985. (Males earned an average of $36,650; 
females earned an average of $26,930.) 
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Services Management Occupations 1142 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
Ee 1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 1,100 MER?) 1A 
Replacement Openings 2,300 Sts) 49.2 
[ Total Job Openings 3,400 86.7 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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66 34 25 61 14 
ae Md Uli All occupations 
a WM WM 
59 41 25 63 12 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Services (90) Trade (3) Fin+Ins+Real Estate (3) 


~ Accommodation+ Food (74) ~ Retail Trade (2) ~ Fin+Ins+Real Estate (3) 
— Misc Services (7) 
~ Business Services (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland iy Ontario 288). 

Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 4.6 
Nova Scotia Dat Saskatchewan 4.5 
New Brunswick 1:7 Alberta LEO 
Quebec 24.9 British Columbia 16.0 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
ie Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 363 
- University (1981-86) 509 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 195 
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Services Management Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational grouping includes club and lodge direc- 
tors, restaurant managers and, most numerous, hotel and 
motel operators. The duties are basically similar although 
they vary in complexity according to the size of the estab- 
lishment. Hotel managers set policy, establish marketing 
concepts, plan advertising and promotional activities, 
organize and supervise staff, and control costs and 
expenditures. Those in large hotels supervise, directly or 
indirectly, between 30 and 35 trades and up to 12 profes- 
sions. They must work with other managers in charge of 
sales, rooms division, and food and beverages. 


Educational Background and Skills 


As with most managerial occupations these positions are 
not entry level but rather are achieved after sufficient expe- 
rience in the field is accumulated. In general, secondary 
school graduation with either a community college or uni- 
versity degree/diploma/certificate is required for entry. 
It is being suggested now that future hotel managers be 
professionally qualified in accounting, budgeting, plan- 
ning, cost control and finance. In addition a secondary 
school graduate may require up to ten years of in-house 
training within the hotel industry. Successful managers in 
these occupations must have a genuine liking for people 
and have an intimate knowledge of the workings of their 
organization. 


Nature of Supply 


Most individuals who enter the occupation have an under- 
graduate degree (55%) in business or specialized (hotel) 
administration or a community college diploma or certifi- 
cate (27%) in institutional (hotel) management, business 
or service industry technologies (food service management) 
or a vocational certificate (18%) in business or cooking. 
Over the projection period, it is estimated that some 8,800 
students will enter this occupation from the education 
system. Immigration and individuals who re-enter the 
labour force are also important sources of supply. Although 
males have dominated this occupation (91% in 1971), this 
situation had changed significantly by 1981 when males 
accounted for only 79% of services managers. Most ser- 
vice managers are located in Quebec and Ontario although 
the highest concentration is in British Columbia (70 ser- 
vices managers per 100,000 people). The majority of indi- 
viduals enter the occupation between the ages of 30 and 
34 and begin leaving between 60 and 64 years of age, 
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implying an average career span of 30 years. In 1981 the 
average age of individuals in these occupations was 41. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Between 1971 and 1981, there was significant employment 
growth in the fields of hospitality and miscellaneous ser- 
vices, a trend that will continue into the mid-1990s. 
Employment of hotel managers will increase much faster 
than the average of all occupations. The high turnover of 
workers, death, retirement and other reasons will provide 
job openings in the hospitality sector. At the time of the 
1981 Census the relatively youthful occupational profile 
means that a small number of managers are close to 
retirement. 


During recessions, job losses in these occupations should 
be relatively few, while general economic growth will 
increase demand as businesses require conferencing and 
accommodation facilities. 


Small business computers and electronic cash registers are 
used in small hotels while larger computerized systems are 
used by big hotel chains to keep sales and accounting 
records. Related applications such as stock control, kitchen 
production, reservations, room allocation, room service 
and billing are also computerized. Although these devel- 
opments will likely affect managerial work by eliminating 
routine tasks, the overall impact of new technology will 
be minimal. 


Earnings 


The average annual salaries of hotel managers vary signi- 
ficantly by size of hotel. The following table indicates the 
range.! 


200-350 350-500 500+ 

Rooms Rooms Rooms 
General Manager $34,000 $45,000 $50,000 
Exec. Asst. Manager 28,000 33,000 35,000 
Rooms Division Manager 26,000 28,000 28,000 
Front Office Manager 22,000 26,000 28,000 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey of 1982 
graduates, salaries for university graduates were $18,891 
while community college graduates received $15,047. 


‘Renard International Consultants Ltd. 1986. Reprinted 
with permission. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 49,100 48,200 53,200 20.9 —0.4 bi 
All Occupations 512 Led 153 
Job Openings 
ae x 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 4,300 8.8 ileal 
Replacement Openings 16,800 34.4 49.2 
Total Job Openings 21,100 43.2 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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All occupations 


Trade (10) 
- Wholesale Trade (7) 
— Retail Trade (3) 


Manufacturing (72) 

~ Food+ Beverages (9) 

- Metal Fabricating (7) 

~ Chemicals+Chem Prod (5) 


Services (5) 
— Business Services (2) 
— Misc Services (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.0 Ontario 41.9 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 3.4 
Nova Scotia DS Saskatchewan 1.8 
New Brunswick IL Alberta ORF 
Quebec 28.2 British Columbia 9.6 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 48 LOR 
- University (1981-86) ony 80.2 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 45 96 


re 


Job Futures 


Production Management Occupations 


Job Environment 


Included here are factory superintendents, field directors, 
operation managers, refinery superintendents and produc- 
tion managers. They formulate production programs for 
their firms by assessing production requirements and plant 
capacity, taking into consideration the availability of man- 
power and supplies and financial limitations. They moni- 
tor the flow of materials and products and ensure 
production schedules are maintained. When actual or 
potential areas of difficulty are identified, they recommend 
action to remedy or prevent production delays. Produc- 
tion managers also develop time and cost estimates, draw 
up tooling schedules and develop procedures for assessing 
the efficiency of machines used in the transformation 
of products. They often work closely with the engineering 
and design departments to improve product quality and 
reliability. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Production management occupations are not generally 
entry level but are attained after some combination of 
formal education, in-house training and experience. At 
present, there are no specific requirements, although 
secondary school graduation with some related post- 
secondary training is considered an asset. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of individuals enter these occupations with 
an undergraduate university degree (78%) in business, spe- 
cialized administration or engineering or with a commu- 
nity college certificate or diploma in management and 
administration or financial administration. Over the pro- 
jection period, approximately 4,100 students will enter this 
occupation from the formal education system. Individuals 
re-entering the labour force after some period of separa- 
tion are also a major source of supply. Immigration con- 
tributes few individuals. While movement between 
Occupations cannot yet be measured with precision, pre- 
liminary data indicate that the flow of people into this area 
will exceed the number leaving, which suggests that for 
many, these occupations represent advanced positions in 
their careers. 


Although men have accounted for the majority of people 
in these occupations in the past, more women have been 
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moving into this field recently. Since 1971, the proportion 
of younger workers has increased, resulting in a slight 
lowering of the average age. Most workers enter these 
occupations between the ages of 30 and 34 and begin to 
leave between 65 and 69, for an average career of 35 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the employment growth prospects for the manu- 
facturing sector, the employment outlook in these occu- 
pations calls for below-average growth over the next eight 
years. In this period, nearly 4,300 new jobs are anticipated. 
Another 16,800 openings will become available to replace 
departing personnel. 


Since these occupations show some susceptibility to eco- 
nomic conditions, a number of managers may become 
unemployed during periods of economic recession affect- 
ing the goods-producing industries. The wholesale and 
retail trades employ a minor proportion of workers. 


Technological advances, such as computer-aided design 
and manufacturing, cause managers to expand and com- 
bine jobs, thus reducing the number of workers. As a 
result, there may be fewer line managers and more tech- 
nically oriented staff managers in the future. On the whole, 
if the new technology continues to enhance decision- 
making roles, it may reinforce employment growth in this 
field. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Grade Survey, salaries paid 
to 1982 university graduates in this occupation averaged 
$25,195, while community college graduates earned 
$18,111. 


The Sobeco Group has provided 1986 national salary infor- 
mation for various types of production managers. Produc- 
tion superintendents received an average annual salary of 
$42,181 in 1986, with the majority earning between 
$32,005 and $56,000. Distribution managers earned on the 
average $44,755; the majority earned from $35,162 to 
$53,420. Materials managers earned somewhat less — their 
average annual salaries were $42,386 and ranged from 
$30,692 to $55,493. Finally, reported earnings for produc- 
tion control managers were on average $40,578, the 
majority of salaries ranging from $31,534 to $49,788. 


a 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 25,300 22,100 27,700 20.3 27 ZS 
All Occupations oe seal Jhon) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 5,000 Die! LL 
Replacement Openings 9,800 42.9 49.2 
Total Job Openings 14,700 64.7 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (78) 
— Construction (78) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm+ Util (5) 
- Rail Transport (2) 


Services (4) 
— Business Services (3) 


For further information, 


contact: 


Newfoundland 1 Ontario 30.9 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 4.3 Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia 2.4 Saskatchewan 4.9 85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick DIK Alberta 23.9 Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6A4 
Quebec 13:8 British Columbia {5.2 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
— College (1981-86) 5g 24.2 
- University (1981-86) 185 75.8 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Management Occupations, Construction Operations 


Job Environment 


Included in this classification are development managers, 
project managers, construction managers, construction 
superintendents and road commissioners. Development, 
project and construction managers are all part of middle 
management in the construction industry. 


The development manager, usually hired by property 
owners, recommends the best type of development for an 
area (for example, residential, hotel, shopping centre) and 
may be involved in the design, construction, leasing or 
management of the project. The project manager is typi- 
cally recruited by an owner to plan and build a structure 
after the purpose of the project has been clearly identified. 
The project manager’s role is to ensure that operations are 
co-ordinated so that the project is completed on time. 
Construction managers co-ordinate, supervise, inspect and 
direct trade contractors with whom they have contracted 
to construct a project. Additional duties may include pro- 
viding advice on plans, specifications and costs; con- 
ducting cost control; arranging time schedules and organ- 
izing the project during the design stages. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Construction firms generally seek middle managers with 
effective administrative abilities who can work well with 
different sorts of personnel. Although technical/trade 
school is helpful, employers place greater emphasis on 
management education coupled with a knowledge of engi- 
neering and experience in construction. 


Technological improvements may change this occupation’s 
skill requirements. For example, computer innovations 
such as cost-tracking applications, allow construction 
managers to monitor and manage projects across different 
provinces, while computerized data on inventory control, 
material requirements planning, work in progress and cost 
accounting give managers more control, and ease decision 
making. 


Nature of Supply 


Most individuals who enter the occupation have an under- 
graduate degree in business administration or civil engi- 
neering or a community college diploma or certificate in 
architecture and construction technologies or architectural 
design/drafting technologies. Given the situation in 1985, 
it is estimated that, over the projection period, some 2,200 
students will enter this occupation from the formal edu- 
cation system. Individuals re-entering the labour force after 
a period of separation are also a significant source of 


supply. 
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The average age of construction managers, 42 years, has 
changed little since 1971, and the occupation has been, 
and continues to be, dominated by men. Most managers 
enter the occupation between 35 and 39 years of age and 
begin to leave between the ages of 65 and 69, implying an 
average career of 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 10-year period from 1971 to 1981, employment 
of construction managers increased faster than the average 
of all occupations; however, there were some recession- 
related fluctuations in the early 1980s. Into the mid-1990s 
growth will exceed the overall average based on the out- 
look for the construction industry. During this time, it is 
anticipated that some 13,400 additional workers will be 
required to replace those who retire, return to school, die 
or emigrate. 


Demand for construction managers will coincide mainly 
with building activity in residential and non-residential sec- 
tors. Historically, non-residential sector activities such as 
oil and gas, factories, offices and hotels have generated 
considerable employment. Future job opportunities will 
vary provincially with changing demographics and invest- 
ment. The construction sector outlook in the short term 
is expected to improve. 


Construction management jobs are somewhat sensitive to 
business cycles, and some job losses may occur during a 
recession. However, managers are not likely to be unem- 
ployed, since companies continue to operate during an eco- 
nomic downturn. The labour market situation for this 
occupation, as reflected by the unemployment rate among 
construction managers, has been slightly better than for 
most occupations. 


Earnings 


Depending on experience, complexity of the job, size of 
the project and location, estimated salaries for construc- 
tion managers in 1987 ranged from $40,000 to $70,000 a 
year. Construction managers on large projects can expect 
to earn from $60,000 to $75,000 a year, while estimated 
salaries for those on smaller projects are in the $40,000 to 
$50,000 range. Project co-ordinators can earn between 
$30,000 and $45,000, and site superintendents earn 
$50,000 and over. 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, 1982 uni- 
versity graduates in this profession were paid approxima- 
tely $28,970 in 1984 while community college graduates 
received $20,419. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 30,100 34,600 37,000 a 28 
All Occupations ote it 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 3,200 9.4 1B pl 
Replacement Openings 18,300 54.0 49.2 
Total Job Openings 21,400 63.3 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 
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Part-time 


Agriculture (100) 
~ Agriculture, Paid (100) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0) Ontario 26.6 
Prince Edward Island 1.4 Manitoba Wee 
Nova Scotia 2.1 Saskatchewan 135 
New Brunswick iss) Alberta 16.0 
Quebec O85 British Columbia 8.7 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 40 Doel 
- University (1981-86) a7 47.1 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 24 19.8 
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Job Futures 


Farm Management Occupations 


Job Environment 


Generally, the larger the farm, the more important and 
complex is the farm manager's position. In large organi- 
zations, the work involves supervision of up to 100 full- 
time farm workers, as well as the co-ordination of produc- 
tion, marketing, purchasing and credit activities. In these 
cases, employees perform much of the physical work that 
small farm managers would do themselves. 


Given fluctuating prices and the unpredictability of 
weather conditions, farm managers must carefully plan the 
best times to seed, fertilize, cultivate and harvest, and 
determine what crop combinations will ensure sufficient 
income if the price of any one crop declines dramatically. 
They also need to plan ahead on whether to store their 
crops or keep livestock to take advantage of better prices 
later in the year. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Besides physical stamina, farm managers must have good 
business sense in order to handle financial transactions 
including marketing, purchasing and credit activities. They 
must have a thorough knowledge of farm machines, and 
they must keep abreast of agricultural improvements and 
new techniques in crop growing, fertilizers and chemical 
treatments. 


In managing a small farm, a farming background or sev- 
eral years of farm experience is a must to cope with the 
work involved. A willingness to try new processes and a 
motivation to gather technical knowledge concerning crops 
and growing conditions, plant and animal diseases, are also 
desirable qualities. A basic knowledge of accounting 
and bookkeeping can prove helpful in keeping financial 
records. 


Although no specific qualifications exist for entry into this 
occupation, secondary school graduation with a two-year 
community college, or a four-year university degree, is an 
asset. 


Nature of Supply 


Of individuals entering this occupation from the educa- 
tion system, 38% have an undergraduate degree/diploma/ 
certificate in Agricultural Science and Agricultural 
Economics; community colleges (36%) and trade/voca- 
tional schools (16%) also provide graduates. Over the 
projection period, it is estimated that some 900 students 
will enter this occupation from the formal education 
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system. Individuals re-entering the labour force are also 
a significant source of supply to farm management 
occupations. 


Males still dominate this occupation, but since 1971, signi- 
ficant numbers of females are becoming farm managers. 
While the majority of farm managers are located in Que- 
bec (23%) and Ontario (26%) the highest concentration of 
farm managers is in Saskatchewan (5 per 1,000 people). 
The average age of the occupation declined from 46 in 1971 
to 40 in 1981. The majority of individuals enter this occu- 
pation between the ages of 25 and 29 and begin to leave 
between 60 and 64 years of age, implying an average career 
length of 35 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for farm managers calls for about 
average growth into the mid-1990s reflecting the employ- 
ment patterns of the agricultural sector in which this occu- 
pation is mainly employed. This differs slightly from the 
1970s when employment grew at a faster-than-average 
pace. Over the forecast period, some 3,200 new job open- 
ings in this area are expected, compared to about 18,000 
replacement job openings. 


Technological advances (sometimes knows as ‘‘agrima- 
tion’’), such as computerized systems to regulate feeding, 
planting and harvesting may change farm structures. 
Increased mechanization could extend to the use of robot- 
ics for harvesting field and orchard crops. Although these 
developments will increase productivity, they will also 
reduce farm worker employment which, in turn, may limit 
opportunities for farm managers. 


The outlook for managers with a wide range of scientific, 
business and personnel management skills is promising, 
but opportunities are limited to the larger farms. 


Earnings 


Earnings of farm managers vary greatly from year to year 
and by type and size of farm. Alberta and Nova Scotia pro- 
vincial governments provide salary information concerning 
farm managers in their employ. Alberta government man- 
agers earned between $21,576 and $27,276 per annum in 
1986. The annual salaries of their counterparts in Nova 
Scotia ranged from $34,566 to $43,208. 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey of 1982 
graduates, salaries for university graduates were $19,342, 
while community college graduates received $14,742. 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (78) Manufacturing (6) Public Administration (5) 
- Telephone+ Telegraph (23) ~ Electrical Products (2) - Federal Admin (4) 

~ Misc Transport (23) 

~ Air Transport (11) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.8 Ontario ayey{e. 
Prince Edward Island Om Manitoba 4.2 
Nova Scotia Df Saskatchewan Be. 
New Brunswick 2.6 Alberta 10.4 
Quebec 28.2 British Columbia 11,7. 
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Schools (1983/84 only) 
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Management Occupations, Transport and Communications Operations 


Job Environment 


Airline managers, traffic managers, flight directors and 
port engineers are examples of job titles in this classifica- 
tion. Managers in the transportation industry oversee 
workers providing air, rail, water and road transportation 
services. Theirs is a responsible job, co-ordinating people 
who are under the pressure of schedules and who may have 
many lives depending on them. They must ensure that 
operations run smoothly and in accordance with strict 
regulations, 24 hours a day. 


Communications is largely a matter of understanding peo- 
ple and being able to present information to them. Careers 
in communications, seemingly glamourous and presti- 
gious, involve a lot of hard work. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Transport management occupations are not generally 
entry-level but are arrived at after some combination of 
formal education, in-house training and experience. It is 
difficult to outline the specific qualifications necessary, 
since the occupations in this grouping vary from airport 
manager to harbour master to television station manager. 
Certain qualifications, however, are common to all. The 
candidate should possess good physical and mental health, 
good interpersonal skills, secondary school graduation 
(although post-secondary education is a valuable asset), 
related career experience and should be willing to undergo 
in-house training lasting up to five years (as for industrial 
traffic managers). 


Transportation managers must be conversant in the new 
technologies affecting the industry, such as large airline 
reservation systems, satellite-based train control systems 
or micro-computers for municipal and transit authorities. 
The major new applications relate to scheduling, planning, 
vehicle maintenance, airplane logs, snags and repairs, pay- 
roll, ticketing and dispatching installations. 


Communications managers require talent, confidence, 
dedication, a respect for truth, a love of words and 
language and a desire to communicate. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people entering the occupation from the 
post-secondary education system have an undergraduate 
university degree in an area such as business or psycho- 
logy, or a community college diploma or certificate in pro- 
tection/correction technologies. Individuals re-entering the 
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labour force after some period of separation are also a 
major source of entry into the occupation. Preliminary data 
indicate that movement into this field from related ones 
will exceed withdrawals, suggesting that for many, these 
occupations represent advanced career positions. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this classification calls for 
below-average growth rates through to the mid-1990s, 
based on the outlook for the transportation and commu- 
nications industries. Unlike employment in several other 
services-production industries that are more resistant to 
cyclical swings, employment in transportation is vulner- 
able to changes in economic activity. Over the forecast 
interval, about 800 new job openings and 5,600 replace- 
ment job openings are anticipated. 


The current tendency in communications to merge data- 
com and voicecom activities may change the skill require- 
ments and the employment demand for this group. At 
present, the desirable recruit is a generalist with business, 
technical and interpersonal skills, who is capable of 
applying communications technology to the business needs 
of the company. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries paid 
to 1982 university graduates working in this occupation 
averaged $33,588, while community college graduates 
received $26,704. 


Salary Ranges for Airport Managers of 
International, National and Regional Airports! 


Airport Salary Range of 
Site Classification Airport Managers 
Toronto International $54,300 — $63,800 
Mirabel International 50g300 — 595920 
Muskoka Local commercial 27,536 — 31,021 
Ottawa International AD) Lice DL OOS 
North Bay Regional D2, 098 30,734 
London Regional D0; 99/7 43;931 
Thunder Bay Regional DO OU) aos oA 
Winnipeg International SOS I0 = 259,221 
Vancouver International D0;320i—ae 59291 
Halifax International 45,702 .—a14591 
Calgary International 30;240' p92 


'Transport Canada, 1986 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
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Newfoundland 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Distribution 


Average 


Post-Secondary Education System 


- College (1981-86) peor, 16.3 

~ University (1981-86) 5,439 79.8 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 266 3.9 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants 
250 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 2Y2 

(416) 927-2315 


Ontario Institute of Chartered Accountants 
69 Bloor Street East 

Toronto, Ontario M4W 1B3 

(416) 962-1841 in Toronto 

1-800-387-0735 out of Toronto 


The Society of Management Accountants of Canada 
Box 176 M.P.O. 

154 Main Street East 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

(416) 525-4100 
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Accountants, Auditors and Other Financial Officers 


Job Environment 


This occupational category includes accountants, auditors, 
underwriters, tax consultants, loan advisors and various 
other financial officers. The accounting occupations easily 
dominate this classification and are therefore the focus of 
this analysis. The two most widely recognized accounting 
streams, financial accounting and management account- 
ing, may be practised publicly or privately by accountants 
having one of three professional designations. The duties 
and responsibilities of these three designations overlap, 
although areas of emphasis may differ and and certain 
restrictions may apply in various provincial or federal 
jurisdictions. 


Chartered accountants (CAs) are the oldest and largest pro- 
fessional accounting designation. Activities of CAs can 
include tax consulting, estate planning, accounting, audi- 
ting, financial advising and, subject to licensing require- 
ments, acting as a trustee in conducting bankruptcy 
proceedings. About one-half of all CAs work as public 
accountants. Auditing and tax planning are major activity 
areas. 


Certified general accountants (CGAs) engage in tax con- 
sulting, estate planning, accounting, financial advising 
and, subject to licensing requirements, they act as trus- 
tees conducting bankruptcy proceedings or as business 
valuators. In most jurisdictions, CGAs may conduct audits. 
CGAs are particularly skilled in systems consulting. More 
than one-quarter of all CGAs are engaged in public prac- 
tice. Tax planning and systems consulting are the major 
activities for CGAs. 


Certified management accountants (CMAs) are most often 
directly employed by manufacturers, commercial enter- 
prises and government. CMAs provide business advice and 
direction on strategic, tactical and operating decisions. 
They contribute professional in-depth knowledge on what 
information is required and how it must be organized and 
presented to improve decisions across all functions and 
levels of the organization. 


Virtually all accounting professions are affected by the 
growing use of computerized data processing and elec- 
tronic data storage. The accounting professional of today 
must be familiar with computers and various accounting 
programs. 


Educational Background and Skills 


As a result of the diversity of this occupational grouping, 
no single specific set of entry qualifications can be applied. 
However, generally speaking, applicants must have grad- 
uated from secondary school and most often from univer- 
sity or college (university degrees are mandatory in some 
instances, for example CAs); they must attend in-house 
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training programs; take further courses (correspondence 
or part-time lectures); be involved in some on-the-job train- 
ing lasting from one to several years; pass a provincial 
or national examination; and be licensed (compulsory 
for such occupations as auditing, securities counselling, 
bankruptcy). 


Nature of Supply 


Most accountants are graduates of university programs in 
business, economics or mathematics although graduates 
from many disciplines are accepted. Community college 
graduates from such fields as business and commerce, 
accounting and financial management, are also an impor- 
tant source of supply, as are individuals re-entering the 
labour force. 


These occupations, while still predominately male, have 
almost doubled their number of women between 1971 and 
1981. Most individuals enter this occupation between the 
ages of 25 and 29 and begin to leave between 45 and 49 
years of age (many to managerial positions), implying a 
relatively short career span of 20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Over the next eight years, employment growth is expected 
to be average: some 66,000 openings will result from indi- 
viduals withdrawing from the labour force, and there will 
be approximately 18,800 new job openings. 


New technology and employment in insurance and finance 
have had a profound effect on working methods and 
product mix. Overall, the technological impact is positive 
and promotes these professionals, who engage in long- 
range planning and management information services. 
Opportunities should be better for those familiar with 
computerized banking and investment systems. 


Employment in accounting is stable year-round and nearly 
always full-time in nature. It tends to be little affected by 
swings in the business cycle. 


Earnings! 


Annual salary ranges in 1986: corporate financial execu- 
tives, $59,700 to $124,000; corporate controllers, $51,000 
to $86,900; corporate accounting executives, $36,100 to 
$65,000; senior auditors, $29,600 to $49,700; auditors, 
$24,000 to $35,200; senior cost accountants, $29,000 to 
$36,000; cost accountants, $20,800 to $33,100; and assist- 
ant cost accountants, $19,600 to $23,300. Partners and 
senior auditors in public accounting firms earn in excess 
of $100,000 annually. 


‘Hansen Consultants, Executive and Management Compen- 
sation Report, 1986 
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This Occupation 31,100 32,700 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation 
1987-95 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE 


78 
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19 
25 
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25 63 
Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


1995 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


36,500 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


PART-TIME 


\o 
oO 
No 


ene 
11 94 6 
All occupations 


Public Administration (42) Services (23) 
— Federal Admin (30) 
- Provincial Admin (10) 


- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


~ Education (3) 
- Misc Services (3) 


— Business Services (12) 


Manufacturing (10) 

— Primary Metals (1) 

- Chemicals + Chem Prod (1) 
~- Food + Beverages (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 5 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 
Nova Scotia Bo 
Dib 
2.9 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


New Brunswick 
Quebec 2 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _— Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
(1981-86) 


- College 

- University (1981-86) 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Personnel Association of Ontario 
Suite 600 

2 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M4W 3E2 
1-800-387-1311 
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Personnel and Related Officers 


Job Environment 


‘Personnel Administrator’’ is a general category that in- 
cludes personnel assistants, employee relations specialists, 
industrial relations officers and employment counsellors. 
Primarily concerned with the productivity and effective- 
ness of human resources in an organization, the person- 
nel administrator determines staff requirements, analyses 
job specifications, prepares job descriptions, advertises 
vacancies, interviews and tests candidates, organizes 
employee training and development, and helps develop 
personnel policies and practices. Where a collective agree- 
ment is in force, the personnel administrator is usually 
involved with contract negotiations and implementation 
of the agreement. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although there are no specific qualifications for entry into 
this occupation most individuals have completed second- 
ary school, obtained a community college diploma or cer- 
tificate or a bachelor’s degree. Post-graduate degrees are 
becoming more prevalent, however. In addition to the for- 
mal training process most personnel administrators have 
completed in-house training programs or, as happens in 
Ontario, they have completed a program established by 
provincial personnel associates bodies. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of Personnel and Related Officers enter these 
occupations with a bachelor’s degree (70%) in business, 
sociology, education non-teaching or elementary/secon- 
dary teaching training. Another 10% have post-graduate 
degrees in business and psychology. According to 1984 
data, individuals who came to these occupations from com- 
munity colleges (14%) did so with diplomas or certificates 
in business and commerce and management and adminis- 
tration. Over the projection period, given the situation in 
1985, it is estimated that some 8,900 students will enter 
this occupation from the formal education system. Indi- 
viduals re-entering the labour force are also a major source 
of supply. Preliminary data indicate that movement into 
these occupations will slightly exceed movement out. 


Although historically these occupations have been pri- 
marily composed of men (75%), by 1981 about 50% were 
women. The majority of personnel managers work in 
Quebec (23%) and Ontario (41%) with the latter also having 
the highest concentration per capita: two Personnel and 
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Related Officers per 1,000 people. The average age (37) has 
declined significantly since 1971 (41), largely the result of 
a decline in the number of people older than 54 years of 
age. Most people enter these occupations between the ages 
of 25 and 29 and begin to leave between 45 and 49 years 
of age, implying an average career span of 20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth has historically been slightly slower 
than the average for all occupations. For the forecast period 
however, the employment growth rate for these occupa- 
tions is projected to be very close to the overall average 
employment growth rate in the labour market. More 
sophisticated and more extensive human resource plan- 
ning in industry is partly responsible for the optimistic out- 
look. Current labour market conditions for this occupation 
are among the most favourable. The incidence of unem- 
ployment is quite low compared to most other occupations. 
Approximately 21,000 hirings of personnel officers are 
expected over the next eight years, including hiring for new 
jobs as well as replacement hirings. This outlook is based 
on the expected employment performance in the public 
administration, services and manufacturing sectors, where 
this occupational group is concentrated. 


Employment of personnel administrators tends to be 
exceptionally stable. There is no seasonal variation in 
employment, there is little sensitivity to changing business 
conditions and nearly all of the work is full-time. 


Apart from employment counsellors, who tend to be con- 
centrated in public administration, Personnel and Related 
Officers are widely distributed across all industries. 


Earnings 


Hansen Consultants reported in a 1986 salary survey that 
the salary range for personnel administrators was between 
$25,600 and $40,900 per year ($32,300 average salary). 
Compensation analysts earned between $23,800 and 
$30,100 ($25,700 average salary) while senior analysts 
earned between $26,200 and $40,400 ($34,500 average 
salary). The salary range for recruiting interviewers was 
between $24,500 and $35,800 ($28,100 average salary) and 
for training specialists $22,300 to $41,000 per year ($31,500 
average salary). In 1984, earnings averaged $22,761 for 
1982 university graduates working in this area and $18,658 
for 1982 college graduates, according to the National 
Graduate Survey. 
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Purchasing Officers and Buyers, Except Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment 


1981 1986 


This Occupation 16,400 16,400 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation 
1987-95 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


SEX 


1971 
1981 


1971 
1981 


1 


Female 


25 6 
Male 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (19) 

~ Business Services (6) 
— Education (4) 

- Hospitals (4) 


Manufacturing (46) 
- Food + Beverages (6) 


~ Electrical Products (5) 
- Machinery (5) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Newfoundland il 
Prince Edward Island 0. 
Nova Scotia Ike 
New Brunswick i. 
Quebec OT. 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
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- University (1981-86) 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 
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% of 1987 Jobs 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1987-95 


1971-81 1981-86 


18,400 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


PART-TIME 


This occupation 


\o 
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SSS 


All occupations 


12 82 18 


Part-time 


Public Administration (11) 
— Federal Admin (6) 

— Provincial Admin (3) 

~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (3) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Purchasing Management Association of Canada 
Suite 815 

2 Carlton Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J3 

(416) 997-7111 


Job Futures 


Purchasing Officers and Buyers, Except Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Job Environment 


Purchasing officers, also known as buyers, field contrac- 
tors, procurement officers and purchasing managers, are 
concerned with buying materials, goods and services for 
use or further processing by their firms. Although their 
primary responsibility is to obtain good value for money 
spent, purchasers must also consider the continuing 
smooth operation of the company, when weighing the 
advantage of scheduling delays against the cost of supplies. 
Activities of a purchaser include developing and inter- 
preting specifications for goods or materials; studying tech- 
nical publications, documents and advertising materials; 
interviewing suppliers; inviting tenders and at times, nego- 
tiating with vendors. After prices are set and an agreement 
to purchase is made, purchasers are responsible for sched- 
uling shipments from suppliers and ensuring that deliv- 
eries are made on time. They work mainly in an office 
environment and their work week is usually five days and 
35 to 40 hours. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There is no single educational route into these occupations. 
While in secondary school, students should take courses 
in accounting, computers and economics. Initial entry into 
the field occurs at the clerk or junior buyer level. Candi- 
dates with a post-secondary degree, diploma or certificate 
can usually enter the occupation at the buyer level. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of purchasing officers and buyers have a 
bachelor’s degree (67%) in business, economics or mathe- 
matics. Other purchasing officers include community col- 
leges graduates (19%) with specializations in financial 
management, accounting or business and commerce, and 
trade/vocational school graduates (4%) in secretarial sci- 
ences (accounting/bookkeeping) or accounting. According 
to 1985 estimates, 1,400 students will enter these occupa- 
tions from the formal education system over the projec- 
tion period. Individuals re-entering the labour force after 
some period of separation are also a major source of supply 
to the occupation. Preliminary data indicate that the flow 
of people into the occupation from related ones exceeds 
movement out of the occupation. 
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Although most workers in this category have been men 
in the past, the number of women almost tripled between 
1971 and 1981. Quebec and Ontario not only account for 
the majority of purchasing officers and buyers, but they 
also have the highest concentration per capita, one buyer 
per 1,000 people. The average age as well as the age struc- 
ture of these occupations changed only slightly over the 
1971 to 1981 period. The majority of individuals enter this 
field between the ages of 25 and 29 and begin leaving be- 
tween 50 and 54 years of age. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


In the past, employment in these occupations has grown 
at about the same rate as in the labour market at large. 
Projections to 1995 call for this trend to continue. The eco- 
nomy is expected to generate 1,700 new purchasing posi- 
tions over the projection period. In addition, 8,000 hirings 
should occur to replace departing personnel. 


Employment in this occupational area tends to be quite 
stable. There is very little seasonal variation throughout 
the year and nearly all of the jobs are full-time. Employ- 
ment is, however, vulnerable to changes in the business 
climate, especially to conditions affecting manufacturing. 
More purchasers are employed in manufacturing than in 
any other industrial sector, although many also work in 
the services and public administration sectors. 


Earnings 


Monthly earnings, by region, for senior buyers in 1986 
were as follows:! 


Canada $2,922 
British Columbia $3,100 
Alberta $3,378 
Saskatchewan — 

Manitoba $2,734 
Ontario 27, 
Quebec = 

Atlantic Provinces $2,516 


‘From a 1986 survey conducted by Stevenson, Kellogg, 
Ernst and Whinney. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 6,600 7,400 8,300 On7 el 
All Occupations om Pi 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 800 10:7, Piel 
Replacement Openings 3,200 43.1 49.2 
Total Job Openings 4,000 53.8 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
19 98 2 
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This occupation 
1981 
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1981 : bs LMM. “ f 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (35) Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (27) Fin+Ins+Real Estate (14) 
— Business Services (12) — Urban Transit (7) — Fin+Ins+Real Estate (14) 
~ Oth Health Services (10) - Rail Transport (6) 

~ Misc Services (5) ~ Misc Transport (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) For further information, 


tact: 
Newfoundland Ontario Fete 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba Canadian Public Health Association 
Nova Scotia ’ Saskatchewan Suite 210 
New Brunswick ; Alberta 1335 Carling Avenue 
Quebec British Columbia Ottawa, Ontario K1Z 8N8 


(613) 725-3769 


Annual 
Average 


Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) a1 
- University (1981-86) 12 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 


Job Futures 


Inspectors and Regulatory Officers 


Job Environment 


This category includes a variety of job titles, such as beauty 
salon inspector, boiler inspector, coal-mine inspector, mine 
inspector, railroad inspector, restaurant inspector, ship in- 
spector and other non-government inspecting positions 
related to safety, quality of service or observance of com- 
pany policies and procedures. The nature of each occupa- 
tion determines whether the work is indoors or outdoors 
(or in a mine). 


Educational Background and Skills 


This occupational grouping, as is its public sector coun- 
terpart (1116 — Government Inspectors and Regulators), 
is a diverse group of unique occupations, each with its own 
educational and work experience requirements. Ideally, 
individuals entering this occupational group have gradu- 
ated from secondary school and have completed a univer- 
sity or community college program in a field of study 
related to their occupation. In nearly all cases, inspectors 
have also acquired lengthy experience in their own area 
of business. The amount of required experience generally 
increases along with the complexity of the job. Often in- 
spectors must be willing to undergo on-the-job or class- 
room training, examinations and, in some instances, a 
certification process. 


Nature of Supply 


Individuals who possess the necessary educational back- 
ground and who are willing to undertake the required addi- 
tional training are the major source of supply to this 
occupation. The educational system, primarily community 
colleges, provides graduates specialized in civil technology, 
electrical/electronic technologies and protection and cor- 
rection studies. University graduates entering the occupa- 
tion generally have bachelor’s degrees in architecture. 
Preliminary data indicate that the flow of people into this 
occupation has on average exceeded movement out of the 
occupation, 
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Although men have dominated this occupation in the past, 
more women are choosing this career. The majority of non- 
government inspectors and regulators work in Quebec and 
Ontario, although Alberta has the highest concentration 
relative to population (0.4 non-government inspectors and 
regulators per 1,000 people). The average age of individuals 
in this occupational group (40) has declined slightly since 
1971 as a result of a decrease in the number aged 54 or 
older. Most people enter this occupation between the ages 
of 25 and 29 and begin to leave between 60 and 64, for 
an average career of 35 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in these occupations has been above 
average over the past decade, and although projections call 
for a slowdown in employment, these occupations are still 
predicted to expand at a slightly faster-than-average rate 
into the mid-1990s. About 800 new job openings and 3,200 
replacement openings are expected over the coming eight 
years. 


Labour market conditions for inspecting occupations are 
among the most favourable in the labour market. Unem- 
ployment rates tend to be low because inspectors are still 
necessary when business volume is below average, and 
employers are usually reluctant to lose experienced 
inspectors. 


Three-quarters of this work force are employed in the ser- 
vices, transportation, communication and utilities, finance, 
insurance and real estate sectors. These fields contain many 
fast-growing industries, which partly accounts for this 
occupation’s favourable outlook. Employment is only 
mildly affected by changes in the overall business climate, 
and there is little seasonal variation or part-time work. 


Earnings 


Safety managers earned from $31,947 to $58,922 annually 
in 1986, according to the 1986 Annual Report on Senior and 
Middle Management Compensation by the Sobeco Group. 
For safety and security supervisors, 1986 annual earnings 
ranged from $27,500 to $46,500, according to Hansen 
Consultants. 
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Occupations Related to Management and Administration 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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All Occupations 


Employment 
1981 1986 1995 
This Occupation 49,500 54,100 61,700 


Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


Job Openings 


1.4 1.8 1.4 
ay 1 sip: 


This Occupation 


1987-95 
Net New Job Openings 6,500 
Replacement Openings 31,500 
Total Job Openings 37,900 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Full-time Part-time 


Services (39) 

— Business Services (15) 
~ Misc Services (11) 

— Education (6) 


Public Administration (18) 
— Federal Admin (9) 

— Provincial Admin (6) 

- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Manufacturing (14) 

~ Food + Beverages (2) 

~ Electrical Products (1) 

- Chemicals+ Chem Prod (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Ontario 

Prince Edward Island OFS Manitoba 

Nova Scotia DD Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 1 Alberta 

Quebec 17.8 British Columbia 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average __ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) ee) [99 
- University (1981-86) 1,426 LOO 
Trade Vocational 
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Occupations Related to Management and Administration 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes public relations officers, 
information officers, business consultants, promoters and 
various agents (business agents, publicity agents, contract 
agents and others). They usually work in pleasant office 
surroundings, but often travel to meetings and various 
promotional or other functions. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Generally, candidates for positions in this diverse occu- 
pational grouping should have good health, be articulate 
and imaginative, possess some related post-secondary edu- 
cation and work experience, and have undertaken some 
in-house training. Interpersonal and communication skills 
are essential, as personal contact and communication are 
basic to all public relations, promotion, agent and nego- 
tiating jobs. Other desirable traits are an out-going nature, 
sound judgement and a tolerance for potentially stressful 
situations. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of individuals entering this occupation have 
a bachelor’s degree (63%) in business, mass communica- 
tions or political science. Alternative sources of new supply 
from the educational system include community college 
graduates (20%) from financial management and business 
and commerce programs, and vocational school grad- 
uates (4%) from programs in word processing, secretarial 
sciences, management and administration, and computer 
science. Over the projection period, it is estimated that 
17,400 students will enter this field from the formal edu- 
cation system. Individuals re-entering the labour force after 
some period of separation and immigrants are also impor- 
tant sources of new supply to the occupation. While move- 
ments between occupations can not yet be measured with 
precision, preliminary data indicate that the number of per- 
sons entering this area will slightly exceed the number 
leaving it for other occupations. This is characteristic of 
occupations that represent advanced career positions. 


Although this field has been dominated by men, the pro- 
portion of women rose from 16% in 1971 to 38% in 1981. 
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The majority of individuals are in Quebec (19%) and 
Ontario (49%), with the latter also having the highest 
concentration per capita, three managers per 1,000 peo- 
ple. With the number of people under 25 increasing and 
the number over 54 decreasing, the average age in this 
group declined from 41 to 39 over the 1971 to 1981 period. 
The majority of individuals enter this occupation between 
the ages of 25 and 29 and begin to leave between 40 and 
44 years of age, for an average career length of only 
15 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth rates for this occupational group were 
below average during the 1970s, but have since acceler- 
ated and, based on the outlook in the services, public 
administration and manufacturing sectors, are projected 
to grow in line with overall employment in Canada. 
Approximately 6,500 new jobs are expected over the 
coming eight years. 


Current labour market conditions for these occupations 
are on a par with the labour market at large. A person 
employed in one of these occupations can generally expect 
stable, full-time employment, although the possibility for 
part-time employment has increased. There is no seasonal 
variation in employment, and this occupational category 
is no more susceptible to changes in general business 
conditions than other occupations. 


Management occupations in public relations and related 
areas are found in nearly all industrial categories, but are 
concentrated in the three largest sectors of the economy 
— services, manufacturing and public administration. 


Earnings 


Since careers in these occupations attract many candidates, 
there is no shortage of potential entrants. As a result, 
starting-level earnings tend to be low. With experience, 
however, advancement to a position of responsibility that 
might involve promotion of a firm's or individual’s image 
or products becomes possible At that point, salaries rise 
markedly. Starting salaries for recent university grad- 
uates averaged nearly $24,000 in 1984, while community 
college graduates averaged slightly more than $17,000 
per year. 
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Chemists 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment 
1986 


1981 


This Occupation 9,100 


All Occupations 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (26) 

~— Business Services (12) 
- Education (11) 

- Hospitals (2) 


Manufacturing (46) 

~- Chemicals+Chem Prod (23) 
~ Food+ Beverages (5) 

~ Primary Metals (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Newfoundland 
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Quebec 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
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- University (1981-86) PPM: 79.4 


Trade Vocational 


Schools (1983/84 only) 0 


Public Administration (16) 
- Federal Admin (10) 
— Provincial Admin (6) 


For further information, 
contact: 


The Canadian Society of Clinical Chemists 
Suite 480 

151 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 1T3 

(416) 595-3279 
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Chemists 


Job Environment 


Specialists in this category include analytical chemists, 
organic chemists, polymer chemists, petroleum chemists, 
agricultural chemists and food chemists. They conduct 
research into the chemical nature of substances, with the 
aim of either increasing chemical knowledge (basic 
research) or developing improved materials and processes 
(applied research). Areas of specialization include organic 
chemistry, inorganic chemistry, physical chemistry, analy- 
tical chemistry, theoretical chemistry and clinical 
chemistry. 


Chemists contribute to technological advances in many 
fields, such as agriculture, where they have developed new 
fertilizers and chemicals that increase crop yields. In metal- 
lurgy, chemists may research microbes which, in the 
future, may decrease energy costs, reduce air pollution and 
extract copper and uranium from low-grade ores. Chemists 
are found in teaching/research positions in universities and 
colleges, and in government laboratories and provincial 
research organizations. Quality control is another area of 
considerable employment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The main path of entry into this occupation is through uni- 
versity training in chemistry, chemical engineering or a 
related field. This generally takes from three to six years. 
Although the minimum educational requirement is an 
undergraduate degree, applicants who possess a graduate 
degree (master’s or doctorate) are preferred in research 
and teaching. 


Nature of Supply 


University graduates specializing in chemistry, bio- 
chemistry and chemical engineering are the most impor- 
tant source of new supply to this occupation. Some of them 
may have received college training in chemical technolo- 
gies previous to university schooling. This occupation 
offers opportunities for advancement, mostly into man- 
agement occupations, for experienced chemists who show 
good leadership and supervising skills. 


Between 1971 and 1981, as an increasing number of 
women chose chemistry for an occupation, their rate of 
representation in this field rose from 11% to 20%. The age 
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structure of the occupation has changed, reflecting an 
increase in the minimum educational requirement. The 
length of academic training prevents most graduates from 
entering the occupation before age 24. The size of the 15 
to 24 age category has declined to the advantage of the 
25 to 54 age group. Generally, individuals enter the occu- 
pation between the ages of 24 and 30 and begin to leave 
at the end of their 30s, for a career of 10 to 15 years. Most 
chemists work in Ontario (50%) and Quebec (20%). 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for chemists calls for about 
average growth over the next eight years, based on the out- 
look in the manufacturing, services and public adminis- 
tration sectors. During this period, approximately 900 new 
positions and 4,000 replacement openings are anticipated. 


Technological change has had little effect on employment 
in this occupation. An important factor affecting job 
opportunity, however, is the funding available for chem- 
ical research and development. The chemistry field is not 
as susceptible to changing business conditions as other 


_ occupations. Employment is stable year-round and mosily 


full-time. 


Current unemployment rates for chemists are much lower 
than the average for all occupations. The relative incidence 
of hard-to-fill vacancies is, however, greater than average. 
These statistics suggest that current labour market condi- 
tions for chemists are more favourable than for most 
occupations. 


Earnings 


According to the National Graduate Survey, 1984 salaries 
for 1982 university graduates in this occupation averaged 
approximately $25,620, while community college grad- 
uates received $21,022 on average. The salary range for 
an entry-level chemist is $22,000 to $33,000. Senior 
chemists earn between $33,000 and $53,000, and a director 
of a laboratory or a program co-ordinator may earn from 
$47,730 to $58,020. The Canadian Society of Clinical 
Chemists indicates that average salaries for clinical che- 
mists range from $46,300 in government laboratories to 
$54,500 in commercial medical laboratories. Section heads 
earn as much as $67,100. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 7,400 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Mining (54) Services (27) Public Administration (13) 
~ Mining-Petroleum+Gas (33) ~ Business Services (25) - Provincial Admin (7) 

~ Serv Ind to Mining (10) - Education (2) ~ Federal Admin (6) 

~ Mining-Metal Mining (10) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland Ma Ontario 

Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba Canadian Society of Petroleum Geologists 
Nova Scotia 2.8 Saskatchewan Suite 505 

New Brunswick 1.3 Alberta 206-7th Avenue South West 

Quebec 8/7 British Columbia Calgary, Alberta T2P OW7 


(403) 264-5610 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 67 9 
— University (1981-86) 550 90 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


Job Futures 


Geologists 


Job Environment 


Geology specialists include geochemists, geophysicists, 
hydrologists, mineralogists, oceanographers and seis- 
mologists, all concerned with the earth’s surface and 
underlying crust. 


Most geologists divide their time between some mapping 
and other. fieldwork and a good deal of office work or 
research. Geologists with the federal or provincial govern- 
ment may gather and analyse information on which the 
growth of the oil and mineral industries will depend. 
Geologists in industry may examine oil and mineral occur- 
rences and map the geology of company claims, or plan 
and supervise general exploration and drilling projects. 
Many geologists’ work involves assessing sites for resource 
exploration and the construction of highways and bridges. 
After acquiring experience in government or industry, 
some geologists work as private consultants for mining 
or petroleum companies or as executives in mining, 
exploration or oil. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum requirement to enter this occupation is an 
undergraduate degree in geology (which includes such spe- 
cialized subjects as paleontology, petroleum geology or 
geochemistry) or a related field of study such as geophysics 
or mining engineering. In many cases, the completion of 
a master’s or even a doctorate degree is also required. 
Some jurisdictions require registration. As experience is 
gained, possibilities occur for promotion into other occu- 
pations involving management responsibilities such as con- 
sultants, advisors, executives or directors of research. 


Nature of Supply 


Entry from the formal education sector is the main source 
of supply. Immigration contributes only marginally to this 
occupation. The proportion of women within the occupa- 
tion increased during the 1970s from 3% to 10%. Over the 
same period (1971-1981) there was a growing proportion 
of individuals in the 25 to 54 and 55-plus age categories 
and a smaller proportion in the 15 to 24 age group. A high 
proportion of geologists work in Alberta (47%) and Ontario 
(20%). 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Projections call for above-average employment growth for 
this occupation, with 850 new job openings and 2600 
replacement job opportunities expected over the next eight 
years, 
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Employment of geologists is concentrated in mining, petro- 
leum, business services and services incidental to mining. 
The demand for geologists will depend on the outlook in 
mining, and in the exploration of petroleum and gas. Since 
this group of occupations is particularly sensitive to 
changes in the economy, some geologists may be laid off 
during recessionary periods in oil and gas exploration. 


Current depressed prices for mining commodities and 
lower world oil prices adversely affect mining and explo- 
ration activity. The outlook for geologists should improve 
as existing supplies of oil diminish and prices climb. Deep 
sea exploration and research should continue to support 
the demand for oceanographers. As concerns for environ- 
mental protection increases, engineering and environmen- 
tal geologists will be required to evaluate hazards and 
recommend solutions to pollution problems. 


While openings may be created by the search for new 
sources of energy, the advent of efficient electronic pros- 
pectors and sophisticated aerial detecting devices may 
reduce the relative need for geologists in the economy. 


Nineteen out of 20 geologist jobs are full-time, with peak 
employment through the warm weather months of the 
year. 


Earnings 


The 1984 National Graduate Survey indicated that the 
salaries of 1982 university graduates working in this occu- 
pation averaged $31,217. The Federal Pay Research Bureau 
reported that junior working-level, or assistant, geologists 
earned an average annual salary of $35,081 in 1986, com- 
pared to $43,182 for working-level geologists and $52,970 
for senior geologists. Geologists who moved into the first 
level of supervision earned $64,044 in 1986. 


The Alberta Department of Career Development and 
Employment indicated that, in 1985, exploration geo- 
physicists earned an estimated annual salary of $44,280, 
while senior geophysicists earned an estimated annual 
salary of $57,360. 


The following shows 1986-1987 estimated annual salary 
ranges of geologists and geophysicists employed by 
provincial governments. 


Nova Scotia $23,989 — $45,299 


Saskatchewan D569) — oo OD 
Ontario 32,449 — 47,340 
Quebec 23,706 — 44,610 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
= 
This Occupation 1,300 1,500 1,700 Ser 2.8 1.4 
ee Occupations ae LJ Led 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 200 1s Piet 
Replacement Openings 800 52.4 49.2 
Total Job Openings 1,000 63.7 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
95 meee 5 See 1 
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Male 


25 
Female 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Public Administration (31) 


Services (47) 

~ Business Services (19) 
- Education (17) 

- Hospitals (9) 


— Federal Admin (27) 
— Provincial Admin (3) 


WTA. 


YW 


Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time 


Beieesrat 


11 98 


88 12 


All occupations 


12 82 


Part-time 


Manufacturing (12) 

- Metal Fabricating (2) 

~ Misc Manufacturing (2) 
- Primary Metals (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Ontario bow 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba 1.6 
Nova Scotia 0.8 Saskatchewan 0.8 
New Brunswick el Alberta Oe 
Quebec 24.4 British Columbia 9.8 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 72 100.0 
Trade Vocational 


Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Association of Physicists 
Suite 903 

151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3 

(613) 237-3392 
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Physicists 


Job Environment 


There is a great variety among the many specialists in this 
group. They include condensed matter physicists, indus- 
trial and applied physicists, atomic and molecular physi- 
cists, geophysicists, particle physicists, medical physicists, 
mathematical physicists, astronomers, meteorologists and 
optical physicists. Physicists may develop a product such 
as a CANDU reactor, or a process such as the scanning 
of patients using computer-aided tomography or magne- 
tic resonance imaging. Some provide weather-forecasting 
services, monitor the environment or teach physics. All 
engage in physics research. 


The work of a physicist may be theoretical or experimen- 
tal, pure or applied, or any combination. Physicists reduce 
problems to simple terms to analyse them and then deter- 
mine what should be done experimentally. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A strong command of mathematics is essential for those 
training to be physicists. A four-year bachelor’s degree in 
physics or engineering physics is needed to teach or con- 
duct experimental work as a technologist; a postgraduate 
degree is the usual minimum educational level of many 
physicists. As a result, most enter the occupation in their 
late 20s. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new supply is university graduates in 
physics and engineering physics. Landed immigrants and 
temporary foreign workers have been significant contrib- 
utors to the labour supply in the past. Physicists expect 
to engage in active physics research throughout their 
careers. There are, however, many career opportunities for 
physicists with experience, leadership and sound judge- 
ment. Possibilities include directors of research labora- 
tories, managers of research departments, directors 
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of science museums, presidents of universities or 
entrepreneurs. 


The representation of women remained constant between 
1971 and 1981. The Canadian Association of Physicists 
encourages women to enter this occupation. The increase 
in average age reflects the increased duration of formal 
training now required. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth was about average between 1971 and 
1981 and is expected to remain about average into 1995, 
based on the outlook for services, manufacturing, and 
public administration. Job openings will occur as indivi- 
duals move into managerial and administrative occupa- 
tions. The Canadian Association of Physicists has a 
membership of 1,700. 


Employment of physicists is not strongly affected by eco- 
nomic fluctuations but can be sensitive to government 
funding of research. Opportunities in the public sector and 
in colleges and universities may be limited, but should be 
better in the business and scientific services sector where 
steady growth is projected. 


Earnings 


The Pay Research Bureau reported 1986 salaries of physi- 
cal scientists in industry ranging from $29,124 to $40,220 
for junior-level positions. Senior-level physical scientists 
earned from $50,654 to $76,964 with an average of 
$64,044. The salary range of research scientists in industry 
was between $38,219 and $62,227, and the average was 
$50,520. 


Based on the National Graduate Survey, salaries for 1982 
university graduates in this occupation averaged $28,163 
in 1984, 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 900 900 1,000 1.6 0.5 it 
All Occupations Rey a 13 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 100 8.9 Lifted 
Replacement Openings 500 Dil 49.2 
Total Job Openings 600 60.6 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 


jes (SHE So es 8 | : 
pee ee is occupation 
abe : : All occupations 
ss 59 25 12 

Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (12) 
— Business Services (12) 


Public Administration (81) 
— Federal Admin (66) 
— Provincial Admin (14) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (3) 
— Electric Power (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


For further information, 


Newfoundland iL 7 Ontario 28.3 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba Si 
Nova Scotia 7.8 Saskatchewan 0.6 
New Brunswick Boo Alberta 14.4 
Quebec 18.9 British Columbia 15.6 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


contact: 


Canadian Meteorological and Oceanographic Society 
Suite 903 

151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5H3 

(613) 990-0300 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 68 100.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Meteorologists 


Job Environment 


Meteorologists are involved in the study of climatic con- 
ditions for purposes of air pollution control and weather 
forecasting. Using sophisticated equipment, such as elec- 
tronic computers, radar and satellites, they observe atmos- 
pheric processes and their effect on the earth. Much of this 
work has direct applications in agriculture, fire prevention 
and transportation. 


Meteorologists also provide weather services, including ice 
and sea station forecasts, to the public and the aviation 
industry. In large weather centres, meteorologists work as 
part of a team of about five meteorologists and technicians. 
Most of those at the Atmospheric Environment Service 
work in shifts, providing around-the-clock weather service. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A bachelor’s degree is usually necessary to enter this occu- 
pation. Academic programs$ in meteorology are offered in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. The major employer of meteorologists (the 
federal government) requires new recruits to complete 
successfully a nine-month training program. Other quali- 
fications include good interpersonal skills, an aptitude for 
detailed work, concentration and good judgement. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary sources of new supply for this occupation are 
university graduates specializing in meteorology, physics, 
mathematics, engineering physics or a related field. Pro- 
motion into more specialized jobs or administrative posi- 
tions is possible for meteorologists interested in program 
management or in pursuing applied research. 


Despite a slight increase in the representation of women 
between 1971 and 1981, the occupation is still dominated 
by men. The average age (38) remained constant between 
1971 and 1981. The fact that almost no meteorologists were 
under 25 in 1981 reflects the long academic training 
required to enter the occupation. A higher-than-average 
proportion of workers are in the 25 to 54 age category. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the outlook for the public administration sector, 
the employment outlook for meteorologists calls for slightly 
slower growth than the overall average for the labour 
market. This is in keeping with prevailing trends in the 
1970s and early 1980s. 


Job openings will occur mainly to replace those meteorol- 
ogists who retire, die or leave the occupation for various 
reasons. The relatively young nature of this occupational 
group suggests that meteorologists move into managerial 
occupations later in their careers and that the occupation 
offers opportunities for university graduates. Most grad- 
uates have no difficulty finding employment. Demand will 
increase for those with a high degree of skill and knowl- 
edge in their area of expertise. 


The majority (over 80%) of meteorologists are employed 
in federal and provincial administration, while business 
services account for a minor share of positions. Although 
job losses are unlikely to occur during a recession, this 
occupation is, however, vulnerable to government spend- 
ing decisions. If federal and provincial expenditures con- 
tinue to decrease in this area, job openings in the public 
sector will be limited. Increasing use of subcontractors and 
external services may stimulate job opportunities in busi- 
ness services. Meteorologists’ work is mostly full-time and 
reasonably stable throughout the year. 


Public concern for pollution may expand career possibili- 
ties for industrial meteorologists. New information systems 
may also increase the demand for these people; as more 
detailed and specialized information becomes available, 
meteorologists are able to advise chemical and agricul- 
tural consultants on weather and soil conditions. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, the salaries 
of meteorologists who graduated from university in 1982 
averaged approximately $28,885. The salaries of meteo- 
rologists employed by the federal government in 1986 
ranged from $16,696 to $24,144; mid-level jobs paid from 
$34,539 to $43,009 and senior positions from $49,009 
to $59,960. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 19,100 19,100 21,300 Pal 0.0 
All Occupations oa Ll 
Job Openings 

This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,900 9.9 i ea 
Replacement Openings 9,900 oN | 49,2 
Total Job Openings 11,800 60.9 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (36) 

- Chemicals+Chem Prod (12) 
— Primary Metals (5) 

~ Pulp+Paper (4) 


Services (27) 

~ Business Services (15) 
- Education (9) 

~ Hospitals (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland heat Ontario 

Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba 

Nova Scotia Dey Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick ee Alberta 

Quebec 25.4 British Columbia 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 381 Dic 
- University (1981-86) 314 42.3 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 47 6.3 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Public Administration (19) 
- Federal Admin (11) 

~ Provincial Admin (6) 

~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (1) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Council of Technicians and Technologists 
Suite 807 

880 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 6K7 

(613) 238-8123 


Canadian Meteorological and Oceanographic Society 
Suite 903 

151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3 

(613) 990-0300 
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Job Environment 


This diverse group includes ballistics technicians, chem- 
ical laboratory analysts, food technologists, geophysical 
technicians, water-purification technicians and others. 


Physical science technologists and technicians are fre- 
quently employed to assist a team of physical scientists by 
carrying out specialized tasks, such as performing experi- 
ments and testing results. They may also prepare designs 
to improve operations in their specialty areas. 


Chemists, chemical technologists and technicians and 
chemical engineers often work together using sophis- 
ticated equipment to develop or improve manufacturing 
processes. In process and quality control laboratories, 
this involves analysing raw materials as well as the final 
products of the process. Chemical technologists work in 
the food, paper, metallurgical processing, plastics, petro- 
leum, oil and gas, pharmaceutical, tire and heavy chem- 
ical industries. : 


Geological technologists assist geologists by compiling geo- 
logical data to determine oil and gas prospects and 
reserves. After completing the laboratory phase of their 
work, they write reports and at times, make preliminary 
recommendations based on their tests. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The basic requirement for this occupation is usually a col- 
lege diploma involving two to three years of training in 
a technical/technological career program. Employers may 
also provide on-the-job training that lasts from one to 
12 months, depending on the specialty and the individual's 
background. Interest in technical and scientific works, the 
ability to work well with others and good oral and written 
abilities are all desirable characteristics. 


Nature of Supply 


The post-secondary education system is the most impor- 
tant source of new supply to this occupation. At the col- 
lege level, career programs mostly in chemical tech- 
nologies, mining technologies and petroleum resources 
technologies are major avenues to this occupation. 
University graduates in such areas as chemistry or chem- 
ical engineering may also be recruited. With experience 
and initiative, individuals may move into other positions 
such as supervisor in a production plant, research project 
assistant or sales representative. 


The number of women in this occupation increased signi- 
ficantly from 15% to 24% during the 1970s. Over the same 
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period, the average age of individuals (32) in this occupa- 
tional group remained constant. One out of every three 
persons in the profession is under 25 years of age, which 
is a higher proportion than in the labour force as a whole. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Over the forecast period, some 1,900 new jobs are antici- 
pated in these fields, as employment growth rates are 
expected to approximate the overall average in the labour 
market. Business services, chemicals and chemical pro- 
ducts, and federal administration are the largest employers 
of technicians and technologists. Steady employment 
increases in business services are expected over the fore- 
cast period. The continued demand for goods containing 
chemical products, particularly non-agricultural chemicals, 
is expected to support employment growth. 


As with scientists, demand for technicians and technolo- 
gists is sensitive to government funds for research projects 
and the level of private sector activity in research and 
development projects. 


In mining, technological innovations such as robot drills 
may reduce demand for certain technicians. Biochemistry 
and biotechnology, on the other hand, should offer better 
prospects, since these are areas of continuing growth. 
Automatic analyses and computerization of test records 
may reduce the work of the technician in some cases, while 
other complex and technological developments will require 
more knowledgeable and experienced technicians and 
technologists. 


Earnings 


According to the 1984 National Graduate Survey, the 
salaries of 1982 community college graduates working in 
these occupations were approximately $20,570. 


The University and College Placement Association 
reported that starting salaries of 1985 chemical engineering 
technology graduates ranged from $1,791 to $2,018 a 
month; the average salary was $1,904 a month. The Pay 
Research Bureau reported that physical science technolo- 
gists employed by the federal government (classified as 
engineering and scientific support personnel) earned be- 
tween $20,049 and $22,229 per annum in 1986-1987. Tech- 
nical support or full working-level technicians earned 
annual salaries ranging between $23,515 and $26,262. 
Those at a senior working level (technical support V) re- 
ceived between $27,378 and $30,635 per annum. The 
Alberta Treasury reported that in 1985, chemical tech- 
nologists earned an estimated annual salary of $34,560; 
geophysical technicians earned $31,800. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 6,900 7,000 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 500 Tal, big lea| 
Replacement Openings 3,100 43.8 49.2 


Total Job Openings 3,600 SLD 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Public Administration (53) Forestry (14) Agriculture (11) 
- Provincial Admin (28) - Forestry (14) ~ Agriculture, Paid (7) 
~ Federal Admin (20) - Agriculture, Other (4) 


~- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland 5 Ontario 20:8 

Prince Edward Island _1.0 Manitoba 657 Agricultural Institute of Canada 
Nova Scotia 3.0 Saskatchewan 6.6 Suite 907 

New Brunswick el Alberta 12.0 151 Slater Street 

Quebec 24.1 British Columbia 16.4 Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H4 


(613) 232-9459 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) EB) 
- University (1981-86) 143 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 
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Agriculturalists and Related Scientists 


Job Environment 


Agriculturalists study ways to improve livestock and vege- 
table farming, plant breeding, soil composition, water con- 
servation and farm management. The professional 
agriculturalist is known as an agrologist, a term which 
includes a number of more specific occupational groups. 
Agronomists try to increase crop yield and production by 
improving growth methods and controlling diseases, pests 
and weeds. Horticulturalists develop and improve orchard 
and garden plants by applying basic principles of plant bio- 
logy. In studying the location, characteristics and com- 
position of soils, soil scientists attempt to improve soil 
management and conservation and to increase soil pro- 
ductivity. To produce high quality animal products, ani- 
mal scientists conduct controlled breeding research. 
Agricultural economists study the economic aspects of agri- 
cultural problems and the production and marketing of 
farm products to improve farm operating methods. 
Employment in the private sector involves developing, pro- 
ducing and merchandising feed, fertilizer, seed, pesticides 
and farm machinery. 


Educational Background and Skills 


For employment in this occupation, individuals usually 
require either a four-year undergraduate degree in agri- 
culture/plant science or a similar two-year community 
college diploma. 


Nature of Supply 


A primary source of new supply to this occupation is the 
formal post-secondary education system. Other sources 
include re-entrants from the household sector and, parti- 
cularly at the doctorate level, immigrants. 


Although men continue to form the majority in this occu- 
pation, the number of women choosing this career has 
increased. Most individuals work in Quebec and Ontario, 
although the highest concentration per capita is in British 
Columbia. 


The average age (38) has stayed fairly stable since 1971. 
An agriculturalist’s career normally lasts between 25 and 
30 years, with entry taking place between the ages of 
25 and 29, 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this cluster of occupations 
calls for below-average growth, based on the outlook for 
the public administration sector. This would represent a 
slight departure from the situation in the 1970s, when 
employment expanded at an average pace. 


The relatively young age structure of these occupations 
indicates that they offer mostly entry-level positions to new 
graduates. Openings will occur mainly as replacements are 
needed for scientists who retire, die or leave the field for 
other reasons. Some of these will be forthcoming as 
contracting out increases. Other openings may arise in 
companies that do business with farmers, such as pro- 
cessing and marketing firms, or banks. Pollution and 
environmental protection concerns may also create job 
opportunities for these scientists. 


Employment prospects are good for agricultural scientists 
involved in biotechnical research applications. In Research 
Talent in the Natural Sciences and Engineering (1985), human 
resource planners forecast future shortages of new resear- 
chers at the PhD level, particularly in biotechnology and 
some fields of forestry. Demand will likely increase for 
researchers who have a high degree of skill and knowledge, 
expertise in related disciplines and an understanding of 
computers. 


Earnings 


According to the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries 
paid to 1982 university graduates averaged approximately 
$26,609 in 1984, while community college graduates re- 
ceived $18,917. The University and College Placement 
Association reported that starting salaries ranged from 
about $21,700 to $24,580 for BSc graduates in 1985 and 
increased steadily to a range of $25,500 to $26,700 for indi- 
viduals who completed post-graduate studies. Salaries for 
agriculturalists with the federal government in 1986 ranged 
from $24,788 to $28,666 (entry level); $55,805 to $61,441 
(senior level); and $62,619 to $70,763 (managerial level). 
In business and industry, salaries for well-established 
agrologists can range into six-figures. 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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All occupations 


Public Administration (38) 
— Federal Admin (20) 
— Provincial Admin (17) 


Fishing (7) 
~ Fishing (7) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland D5 
Prince Edward Island 0.5 
Nova Scotia DEO 
New Brunswick DED 
Quebec 94.4 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Ontario 30.9 
Manitoba 53 
Saskatchewan Dos 
Alberta 9.2 
British Columbia 16.1 


For further information, 


contact: 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution ! 


Post-Secondary Education System 


- College (1981-86) 

- University (1981-86) 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 


56 
256 


Biological Council of Canada 
Department of Biology 
University of Ottawa 
Ottawa, Ontario KIN 6N5 
(613) 564-2336 


Canadian Society of Medical Biochemists 
c/o Ottawa Civic Hospital 
1053 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4E9 
(613) 725-4492 
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Job Environment 


Biologists, who work in zoology, the study of animals, and 
botany, the study of plants, include anatomists, biochem- 
ists, ecologists (or environmental biologists), entomolo- 
gists, geneticists, limnologists, medical bacteriologists, 
microbiologists, neurobiologists, pathologists, pharmacol- 
ogists, physiologists, plant physiologists and zoologists. 
Theoretical or research biologists usually divide their time 
between fieldwork, collecting information on living and 
fossil organisms, and laboratory research. Applied biolo- 
gists may inspect food and drugs, conduct surveys on wild- 
life and advise on its management and control. In bio- 
technological research, specialists combine science and 
engineering in activities such as the application of plant 
and animal cells in the production of goods or services. 


Educational Background and Skills 


An undergraduate degree in either biology, zoology or 
botany is usually required in this occupation. For some 
positions, however, the minimum educational requirement 
is community college graduation in a similar field of study. 
An undergraduate degree normally takes four years of 
study, while two years are required to complete a com- 
munity college diploma. 


Nature of Supply 


One of the major avenues into this occupation is the post- 
secondary education system. Individuals from the house- 
hold sector and immigrants also add to the supply of 
biologists. 


The average age (34) in this occupation has remained fairly 
stable since 1971. However, the number of biologists 
between 25 and 54 increased significantly from 1971 to 
1981, while the number in the under-25 and the over-54 
age groups decreased correspondingly. The average career 
of a biologist spans 25 years, with entrance occurring be- 
tween the ages of 24 and 29. Most biologists are men, 
although the number of women entering this occupation 
has increased appreciably. 


The majority of biologists work in Ontario and Quebec, 
although the province of British Columbia has the highest 
concentration of biologists per capita. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this field increased faster than the average 
for all occupations between 1971 and 1981. Following the 
1982 recession, however, employment growth was sub- 
dued. Over the forecast period, employment growth rates 
similar to the average for all occupations are anticipated. 
Employment demand will depend on growth in the areas 
of federal and provincial administration, education, busi- 
ness services and hospital services. Overall employment 
in the services sector tends to be stable: relatively fewer 
job losses occur in this area during a recession. Positions 
in the other sectors, however, may be affected by govern- 
ment research expenditures. 


Most job openings will occur as biologists retire, die or 
leave the occupation for other reasons. 


The relatively young nature of this group indicates that 
the occupation offers entry-level positions to recent 
graduates, while more experienced biologists advance to 
managerial positions. 


Biologists conducting research into new drugs, environ- 
mental protection and new plant strains should find jobs, 
and environmental biologists may be in demand as society 
seeks solutions to pollution problems. Biotechnological 
research should offer new opportunities in both the private 
and public sectors. 


The Task Force on Human Resources for Biotechnology 
has reported a shift toward interdisciplinary programs 
combining systems engineering with microbiology and 
other scientific specialties. Graduates with multidiscipli- 
nary backgrounds should therefore have little difficulty 
finding employment. A shortage of biologists with a PhD 
exists in research. 


Earnings 


Starting salaries for entry-level jobs in the federal govern- 
ment ranged from $17,354 to $30,983 in 1986. Top posi- 
tions paid from $40,355 to $48,983. 


According to the Federal Pay Research Bureau, 1986 sala- 
ries for biological research scientists in private industry 
ranged from $34,724 to $55,579, the average salary being 
$46,069. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $28,038 for 1982 university graduates 
and $16,720 for community college graduates working in 
this occupation. 


a 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Life Sciences Technologists and Technicians 


Job Environment 


This group performs specialized tasks in direct support of 
life scientists, and includes bacteriology technicians, agri- 
cultural technicians, seed analysts, soil technologists, forest 
technologists, forest technicians and botanical technol- 
ogists. Their work may range from laboratory experi- 
mentation and operation of special test equipment, 
to preparation of specifications and scientific reports and 
outdoor field work. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The above functions usually call for a knowledge of scien- 
tific and mathematical principles and laboratory practices 
supplemented by on-the-job training and practical work 
experience. The minimum educational requirement in this 
occupation is graduation from a community college pro- 
gram with a concentration in forestry technologies, 
resource processing technologies or agriculture. Life 
sciences technicians are not expected to have the same 
scientific knowledge as their university counterparts, but 
they must have a practical working knowledge of the 
same subjects. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new supply to this occupation is 
the post-secondary education system. Other significant 
sources are individuals from the household sector and, 
to a lesser extent, immigrants. Preliminary data indicate 
that the number of people leaving these occupations for 
others will exceed the number of persons entering the field 
from related ones, suggesting that these are entry-level 
occupations. 


The average age (30) as well as the age structure stayed 
fairly constant over the 1971 to 1981 period. A typical 
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career lasts 15 years, entry normally occurring between the 
ages of 20 and 24. Most members of this occupational 
group are men. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment is expected to grow at about an average rate 
into the mid-1990s, based on the employment growth pat- 
terns anticipated for the public administration and service 
sectors. This would be a slight departure from the slightly- 
below-average employment gains recorded in the past. 
Nearly 950 new jobs and 4,800 additional replacement 
openings are anticipated over the forecast interval. 


Employment in these occupations may fluctuate according 
to government spending decisions affecting public 
administration, services and forestry, and research and 
development spending in the private sector. Seasonal 
forces cause employment to peak during the warm months 
of the year. Nine out of 10 jobs are full-time. 


Prospects appear to be the best in the area of quality con- 
trol in agriculture and fisheries. Other job opportunities 
should be forthcoming in environmental protection, as 
technicians and technologists assist in pollution control. 
Candidates with computer-related, diagnostic skills and 
multidisciplinary design or development should encoun- 
ter little difficulty in securing employment. 


Earnings 


The 1986 prevailing annual salaries for forestry technicians 
in Ontario ranged from $15,000 for inexperienced workers 
to $32,000 for experienced technicians. 


The National Graduate Survey revealed that 1982 com- 
munity college graduates working in these occupations 
received an average annual salary of $18,599 in 1984. 
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Job Futures 


Occupations in Life Sciences 


Job Environment 


This classification includes ecologists, forest agrologists, 
forest pathologists and naturalists. 


Foresters are responsible for all aspects of forest manage- 
ment. They plan economical ways to cut timber; organize 
forest replanting; study the effects of light, weather and 
soil on tree growth; and protect trees from fire, insects, 
pests and disease. They are often called upon to give advice 
to people in industry, government and the general public. 
This may include running educational programs on forest 
care. 


Much of the foresters’ time is taken up supervising others, 
such as work crews building and maintaining public recrea- 
tional facilities or mapping and surveying a forest area. 
Other duties include managing timber sales and estimat- 
ing the amount of standing timber or future growth. 


Educational Background and Skills 


For employment in this occupation, individuals require a 
four-year undergraduate degree in forestry or a two-year 
community college diploma in forestry technologies. 
Complementary knowledge of geology, engineering, bio- 
logy and economics is desirable. Practical training lasting 
one or two years, under the supervision of an experienced 
forester, is also a requirement. 


Nature of Supply 


The post-secondary education system is and will continue 
to be a major source of new supply to this occupation. 
Other sources of supply include people from the house- 
hold sector as well as immigrants. Over the projection 
period, the flow of people from these occupations into 
others is expected to exceed movement into this field from 
related ones, which is an indication of the entry-level 
nature of these jobs. 
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The majority of people in these occupations work in British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 


The proportion of women engaged in life sciences occu- 
pations dropped significantly between 1971 and 1981. The 
average age (32) remained stable over the same period. The 
age structure shifted, however, with a significant increase 
in the proportion of foresters aged 25 to 54. A typical career 
in this field spans 15 years, entry normally occurring 
between the ages of 20 and 24. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for below-average growth over the next eight years, based 
on prospects for the forestry and public administration sec- 
tors. This projection parallels the slow growth observed 
during the 1970s. Some recovery in forestry output is anti- 
cipated, despite tariffs imposed on Canadian lumber pro- 
ducts abroad and export taxes on softwood lumber, but 
it is expected to be modest. The health of the construc- 
tion industry is another factor that determines the demand 
for forestry. products and hence employment in these occu- 
pations. Most job opportunities will be replacement 
openings, which are expected to outnumber new jobs by 
five to one over the forecast period. 


Employment is usually full-time, although it fluctuates 
during the year, peaking during the warm months of 
the year. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries paid 
to 1982 university graduates in this occupation averaged 
$25,065, while community college graduates received 
$19,115. In 1986-1987, foresters in the federal public ser- 
vice earned from $17,354 to $31,264 (entrance level); 
$40,036 to $48,239 (middle level); and $52,806 to $60,237 
(senior level). 
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Job Futures 


Architects 


Job Environment 


Architects design residential and non-residential struc- 
tures, integrating social, economic and environmental 
factors. Design work is often interrupted by meetings 
with clients, consultants, planning officials and building 
commissioners. During the construction period, architects 
work in collaboration with builders, contractors and 
construction managers. 


Other kinds of architects include landscape architects, who 
design parks and recreation areas, and naval architects, 
who design ships and off-shore installations. 


Educational Background and Skills 


An architect requires design talent, engineering ability, 
social awareness, business aptitude and a knowledge 
of legal matters. There are three basic requirements for 
becoming an architect — education, experience and regis- 
tration. The first involves completion of either an under- 
graduate or graduate program in architecture to obtain a 
professional degree or equivalent or, alternatively, an 
apprenticeship program. All candidates must then have 
their academic qualifications assessed by the Canadian 
Architectural Certification Board. Architects then gain 
experience over a stipulated period of time, working under 
the supervision of a registered architect. They obtain regis- 
tration through acceptance for membership in a provin- 
cial licensing association of architects. 


Nature of Supply 


Most people in this occupation have an undergraduate uni- 
versity degree (77%) with a specialization in architecture. 
Individuals re-entering the labour force after some period 
of separation are also a significant source of labour supply; 
immigrants are a minor source of supply. 


Although men have dominated this occupation in the past, 
the number of women has increased since 1971. The aver- 
age age (40) has remained fairly constant since 1971. Most 
individuals enter this occupation between the ages of 30 
and 34, and begin to leave between 50 and 54 years of age, 
for an average career of 20 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment rate for the forecast period is expected 
to be about the same as the average for all occupations. 
The demand for architects will depend on the prospects 
in business services, federal and provincial administration 
and construction. Activity in the construction industry is 
expected to improve in the short term, partly because of 
increased investment in non-residential structures sparked 
by renewed interest in manufacturing and to the imple- 
mentation of various municipal infrastructure programs. 
Architectural work is highly vulnerable to economic 
conditions; architects may experience job losses during an 
economic recession. 


Technological developments in this field, such as three- 
dimensional computer drawings, have increased produc- 
tivity, but have also raised skill requirements and may dis- 
place some architects in the long term. Job prospects are 
more promising for architects familiar with computer-aided 
design. 


Future opportunities for employment may be best with 
smaller companies because of the increasing popularity of 
renovations and the maintenance of existing houses. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries paid 
to 1982 university graduates working in this occupation 
averaged $21,225. 


Starting salaries for architects in the public service ranged 
from $19,984 to $31,721. Senior positions ranged from 
$45,825 to $63,929. Regional differences in salaries are 
significant at the provincial and municipal levels of govern- 
ment: in Nova Scotia, the estimated annual salaries of 
architects with provincial governments ranged from 
$24,852 to $38,519; in New Brunswick they ranged from 
$27,012 to $41,124; in Ontario, from $33,848 to $49,433; 
and in Quebec, from $23,706 to $44,610. Landscape archi- 
tects in Alberta earned from $23,776 to $39,000. Salaries 
for naval architects in New Brunswick ranged from $31,104 
to $37,800 in 1985. 


In private architectural/engineering firms, or for indepen- 
dent consultants, fees for designing and supervising the 
construction of a building are based on the building's cost 
and vary with the size and complexity of the job. 
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Job Futures 


Chemical Engineers 


Job Environment 


Chemical engineers include fuels engineers, explosives 
engineers, polymerization supervisors, environment engi- 
neers and plastics engineers. They are concerned with the 
research, design and development of systems and opera- 
tions involving chemical processes. Their work extends 
beyond industrial chemicals into synthetic textiles, foods 
and more recently into biotechnology. 


Chemists’ work environments vary from indoor offices, 
where they work in design and with mathematical com- 
putations, to indoor and outdoor factories, where the 
chemical engineers may be surrounded with machinery, 
chemicals, materials and equipment. Generally, junior 
engineers spend more of their time in the field, gradually 
moving into offices and laboratories as their experience 
and responsibilities increase. Senior engineers may assume 
engineering and managerial responsibilities for entire 
plants or major projects. Chemical engineers normally 
work a 35- to 40-hour work week but may have to put in 
long, intensive hours to complete a project within a dead- 
line or to deal with an emergency. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most chemical engineers first obtain a professional degree 
from an engineering school of a recognized university. 
After completing two years of engineering work, they may 
then register as a member of any one of the 10 provincial 
or two territorial professional engineering associations. In 
several provinces, persons without a recognized degree 
may qualify for registration by passing exams set by the 
registering bodies. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in this occupation are university 
graduates with a degree (83%) in chemical or mechanical 
engineering. Other chemical engineers include labour force 
re-entrants and, to a minor degree, immigrants. 


Although in the past, most chemical engineers have been 
men, the number of women has increased since 1971. 
About 20% of graduating classes were women, according 
to a survey by the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers. The majority of chemical engineers work in 
Ontario (47%), Alberta (24%) and Quebec (15%). The 
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average age increased slightly from 35 in 1971 to 36 in 
1981. Most professionals enter this occupation between the 
ages of 25 and 29 and begin to leave between 35 and 39 
years of age, for an average career of 10 to 15 years. People 
leaving the occupation often enter managerial positions. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment of chemical engineers was negatively 
affected by the recession of the early 1980s. During this 
time, manufacturing, the key employment sector for 
chemical engineers, was hard hit by the downturn in busi- 
ness conditions. Prior to that, this discipline had been 
among the fastest growing occupations in the labour mar- 
ket. Despite this stall in employment growth, long-term 
job prospects in this area are quite good. Current condi- 
tions are more favourable than for most occupations; job 
opportunities are better than average. Unemployment 
rates are lower than average, and Canada Employment 
Centres are still reporting a number of hard-to-fill 
vacancies in this area. Future employment is expected to 
increase at least as fast as overall employment up to 1995, 
based on the outlook for manufacturing and business ser- 
vices (consulting). Over this period, about 500 new 
chemical engineering jobs are expected. In addition, an 
estimated 10% of chemical engineers will be replaced 
because of death, retirement and moves into managerial 
positions. Nearly all chemical engineering jobs are full-time 
and non-seasonal. They may, however, be affected by 
swings in the business climate, particularly in the 
manufacturing sector. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual hiring rate in 1986 of $27,732 for graduates with 
bachelor’s degrees in an engineering discipline. The hiring 
rate for master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. 
The average hiring rate for chemical engineering graduates 
was $27,972. 


The Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicated an average 
annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time salaried engi- 
neers (all disciplines) in Quebec. 


The National Graduate Survey reported average annual 
salaries in 1984 of $29,975 for 1982 university graduates 
employed in this occupation. 
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Job Futures 


Civil Engineers 


Job Environment 


Civil engineers include structural design engineers, con- 
struction engineers, transportation engineers, road engi- 
neers, pollution control engineers and municipal engineers. 
They design and supervise the construction of a range of 
structures according to their area of specialization — struc- 
tural, railway, highway, airport, environmental, irrigation 
and drainage, water resources or soil engineering. As they 
gain ability and experience, young civil engineers perform 
fewer of the routine tasks in design, programming and con- 
trol and become increasingly involved with more creative 
work such as project design, costing and management. A 
35- to 40-hour work week is normal for civil engineers, but 
prolonged hours may be necessary during the course of 
a major project or during emergencies. Civil engineers are 
often away from their desks and at the work-site. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most civil engineers obtain a university engineering degree. 
After completing two years of engineering work, they may 
register as a member of one of the 10 provincial or two 
territorial professional engineering associations. In several 
provinces, persons without a degree may qualify for regis- 
tration by passing exams set by the registering bodies of 
those provinces. 


Interpersonal skills are important because in their work, 
civil engineers come into direct contact with clients, the 
public, colleagues, management and on-site workers. 


Nature of Supply 


Most civil engineers have an undergraduate university 
degree (76%) with a specialization particularly in some area 
of engineering, such as civil or mechanical engineering. 
Individuals re-entering the labour force after some period 
of separation are also a significant source of supply for this 
occupation; minor sources of supply are immigrants and 
the military labour force. 


Although historically, men have dominated this occupa- 
tion, the number of women has increased since 1971. A 
recent survey by the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers showed that 10% of the 1984 graduating class 
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were female. The majority of employed civil engineers are 
located in Ontario (35%), Alberta (18%), Quebec (17%) and 
British Columbia (14%). The average age (38) has remained 
constant since 1971. Most individuals enter the field 
between the ages of 25 and 29, and begin to leave between 
40 and 44, for an average career span of 15 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Although employment of civil engineers grew faster than 
average during the 1970s, it decreased following a down- 
turn in 1982 and 1983. Over the next eight years, how- 
ever, employment is expected to grow at least as fast as 
the rate for the labour market as a whole. About 14,000 
hirings are anticipated, of which 4,000 will be new jobs 
and 10,000 will be vacancies left by departing personnel. 
The unemployment rate for this group is low, which indi- 
cates that current market conditions are fair. It is estimated 
that 6% of civil engineers move annually into managerial 
occupations. 


A growing Canadian population and the resulting need for 
new housing and transportation systems are an indication 
of good long-term prospects for employment growth. 
Swings in the business climate affecting the construction 
industry, however, can interrupt this picture with brief 
spells of stagnation. Civil engineers work almost exclu- 
sively full-time and are employed in engineering consult- 
ing firms, in government and in construction firms. Work 
is generally stable throughout the year. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported a 1986 average 
starting salary of $27,732 for bachelor’s degree graduates 
in all engineering disciplines. The rate for master’s degree 
graduates averaged $29,352. The average starting salary 
for civil engineering graduates was $27,048. 


The Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicates an average 
annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time salaried 
engineers (all disciplines) in Quebec. 


The National Graduate Survey reported average annual 
salaries in 1984 of $29,044 for 1982 university graduates 
who had worked in this occupation two years. 
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Job Futures 


Electrical Engineers 


Job Environment 


Electrical engineers fall into two main categories: electri- 
cal power and electronics engineers. The latter is more 
involved with telecommunications, control systems, com- 
puters, navigation systems, electronic circuits, avionics or 
software design, whereas an engineer specializing in elec- 
tric power is concerned with power generation, power dis- 
tribution, power systems, electrical relays, lighting, power 
line construction and maintenance and rural electrification. 


Both kinds of engineer seek cost-effective solutions to 
design, construction and maintenance problems. They 
must discuss technical matters with management, confer 
with colleagues, direct the work of others and participate 
on multi-disciplinary teams. 


The work setting may be both indoors and outdoors. 
Although the physical demands of their work are light, 
electrical engineers may be exposed to hazards and there- 
fore must be aware of safety measures. A five-day work 
week of 37 1/2 to 40 hours is normal. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Electrical engineers must blend a high degree of technical 
ability with communication and interpersonal skills. Most 
electrical engineers obtain a professional degree from an 
engineering school of a recognized university. When they 
have completed two years of engineering work, they may 
register as a member of any one of the 10 provincial or 
two territorial professional engineering associations. In 
several provinces, persons without a recognized degree 
may qualify for registration by passing exams set by the 
registering bodies of those provinces. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in the occupation have an under- 
graduate university degree (68%), with specialization 
usually in the electrical engineering area. Individuals 
re-entering the labour force after some period of separa- 
tion are also a significant source of supply for this occu- 
pation; minor sources of supply are immigrants and the 
military labour force. 


Although this occupation historically has been dominated 
by men, the number of women has increased since 1971. 
A recent survey by the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers indicated that 5% of the 1984 graduates were 
women. Geographically, the majority of employed elec- 
trical engineers are located in Ontario (49%) and Quebec 
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(18%). The average age (37) has remained fairly constant 
since 1971, with most individuals entering this occupation 
between the ages of 25 and 29, and beginning to leave 
between 50 and 54 years of age, implying an average 
career span of 25 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The current market situation for electronics engineers is 
better than for most engineering disciplines and much 
better than for most occupations. The growth in telecom- 
munications, fibre optics, micro-processor technology and 
its applications have all increased the demand for elec- 
tronics engineers. The need for electrical power engineers 
is somewhat less than for electronics specialists, but the 
market situation is still more favourable than for most 
occupations. Employment growth for these occupations 
will depend upon economic conditions and growth in elec- 
trical utilities. 


The economy is expected to generate about 2,200 new elec- 
trical engineering jobs over the next eight years, with 
another 7,400 openings resulting from the replacement of 
departing personnel. In addition, a major requirement for 
new engineering graduates will be to replace those who 
voluntarily move into managerial or related occupations. 


Electrical engineering employment is virtually all full-time 
and stable throughout the year. The main industries of 
employment are the electric power industry, communica- 
tion industries, electrical products manufacturing indus- 
tries, and the engineering and scientific services industry. 
Electronics engineering jobs tend to be concentrated in 
large urban areas. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual hiring rate in 1986 of $27,732 for graduates with 
bachelor’s degrees in all engineering disciplines. The hiring 
rate for master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. The 
average hiring rate for electrical engineering graduates was 
$26,988. 


The Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicates an average 
annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time salaried engi- 
neers (all disciplines) in Quebec. 


The National Graduate survey reported average annual 
salaries in 1984 of $31,030 for those 1982 university 
graduates employed in this occupation two years after 
graduating. 
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Job Futures 


Industrial Engineers 
Organization and Methods Analysts 


Job Environment 


Industrial engineers are concerned with the safe, efficient 
and economical integration of personnel, plant, machin- 
ery, equipment and materials. Among their core activities 
are methods analysis, quality control, time and motion 
studies, plant lay-out design, cost control and safety engi- 
neering. Some industrial engineering positions call for 
specialization in one or more of these functions. Industrial 
engineers work mainly indoors, often on the plant floor. 
Because they are concerned with efficiency and systems, 
they often work in non-factory settings as well. The usual 
work week is five days or 37 1/2 to 40 hours long. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most industrial engineers obtain a professional degree from 
an engineering school of a recognized university. After 
completing two years of engineering work, they may then 
register as a member of any one of the 10 provincial or 
two territorial professional engineering associations. In 
several provinces, persons without a recognized degree 
may qualify for registration by passing exams set by the 
registering bodies of those provinces. Industrial engineers 
need strong communication and interpersonal skills 
because they deal with management, direct the work of 
others and often work on multi-disciplinary teams. Increas- 
ingly, those in a manufacturing setting must be well-versed 
in all aspects of the industry in which they are employed. 


Nature of Supply 


In this occupation 60% are university graduates with a 
degree in mechanical engineering, other engineering areas 
or commerce. Other industrial engineers include labour 
force re-entrants and, to a minor degree, immigrants. Pre- 
liminary data indicate that the movement of people into 
this occupation from related areas should roughly balance 
movement out of the occupation. 
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Although in the past most industrial engineers have been 
men, the number of women has increased since 1971. 
About 13% of 1984 graduates were women, according to 
a survey by the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers. The majority of industrial engineers work in 
Ontario (53%) and Quebec (24%). The average age (39) has 
remained fairly constant since 1971. Most individuals enter 
this occupation between the ages of 25 and 29. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employers are usually reluctant to lay off industrial engi- 
neers, because they are key personnel in maintaining 
efficient operations. Accordingly, these engineers fare 
reasonably well during difficult times. Current labour mar- 
ket conditions for industrial engineers are better than for 
most occupations. Employment growth projected to 1995 
should be about average, and should create 2,000 addi- 
tional industrial engineering jobs. Another 8,000 openings 
are anticipated over the same period to replace departing 
personnel. Engirieers moving into management and related 
positions (at a rate of 8% per year), will leave a substan- 
tial number of openings for graduates. 


Nearly all industrial engineering jobs, which are mainly 
in manufacturing and engineering consulting firms, are 
full-time. Employment is exceptionally stable throughout 
the year. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual hiring rate in 1986 of $27,732 for graduates with 
bachelor’s degrees in an engineering discipline. The hiring 
rate for master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. 
The average hiring rate for industrial engineering graduates 
was $28,176. 


The Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicated an average 
annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time salaried engi- 
neers (all disciplines) in Quebec. 
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Job Futures 


Agricultural Engineers 
Community Planners 
Professional Engineers 


Job Environment 


This diverse grouping of occupations includes agronomists, 
irrigation specialists, municipal planners, urban planners, 
rural planners, ceramic engineers, forest engineers, ord- 
nance engineers, insulation engineers and others. Agricul- 
tural engineers, as an example, deal with machinery 
design, soil and crop testing, irrigation and drainage, cul- 
turation and storage techniques, processing and product 
distribution. Community planners plan services, facilities 
and the use of residential, commercial, industrial and 
recreational land in urban, suburban and rural settings. 
The titles of other engineering specializations reflect either 
the materials with which engineers work or a type of appli- 
cation of material and technology (for example, optical 
engineer, factory engineer). Engineers frequently work 
away from their desk in the field. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Professional engineers and community planners enter their 
profession with a post-secondary education and acquired 
work experience. After completing two years of engi- 
neering work, graduates may register with a professional 
engineering association; in several provinces, persons 
without a recognized degree may qualify for registration 
by passing exams set by the registering provincial or terri- 
torial bodies. Community planners graduate from a uni- 
versity with a degree in planning; most employers, 
however, require a master’s degree in planning. After a 
minimum of two years of acceptable planning work, a 
degree holder may apply for membership in the Canadian 
Institute of Planners. Specialists in this classification must 
have good interpersonal skills for effective dealing with 
senior management, engineer colleagues, the public and 
on-site workers. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people (69%) in these occupations have 
an undergraduate university degree either in an engi- 
neering area (such as mechanical, civil or electrical), or in 
forestry, geography, geology or mathematics. Individuals 
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re-entering the labour force after some period of separa- 
tion are also a significant source of supply; minor sources 
of supply are immigrants and individuals leaving the 
military. 


Although these occupations have been dominated by men 
in the past, the number of women has increased since 1971. 
Most individuals enter these occupations between the ages 
of 26 and 34 and begin to leave between 60 and 64, for 
an average career of 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


This group of occupations expanded extremely quickly 
during the 1970s, when growth was fostered by a desire 
for better municipal planning, greater concern for envi- 
ronmental issues, improved efficiency in agriculture and 
the search for new, lighter and more durable materials 
in non-traditional applications. Although employment 
growth has slowed considerably since then, the job pros- 
pects are still better than in the labour force in general. 
Unemployment rates are far lower than average, and 
Canada Employment Centres continue to report a num- 
ber of hard-to-fill vacancies in these areas. 


Occupations in this group account for 14,000 jobs, 44% 
of which are community planner positions. The main 
industries of employment vary according to the specialty. 
Most categories are heavily represented in offices of con- 
sulting engineers. Otherwise, community planners work 
in government and consulting firms; agricultural engineers 
in government, agriculture and food and beverage manu- 
facturing; and forestry engineers in forestry and wood 
products and paper manufacturing. Most jobs are full-time, 
although part-time opportunities represented 12% of the 
total in 1981. 


Earnings 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $21,503 and $17,216 respectively for 
1982 university graduates and community college grad- 
uates working in this occupational area. 


Community planners with five years of experience earn 
about $30,000 annually. 
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Job Futures 


Mechanical Engineers 


Job Environment 


Mechanical engineers apply specialized research to the 
design, production and maintenance of tools and machines 
and to the generation and use of energy and mechanical 
power. They include a variety of specialists, such as auto- 
motive engineers, plant and machine designers, heating 
systems design engineers, refrigeration engineers, heat 
transfer/thermodynamics specialists and hydraulics engi- 
neers. In their work, mechanical engineers direct others, 
advise senior management, consult with colleagues on 
technical matters and deal with outside agencies, cus- 
tomers or suppliers. They work indoors, both in the office 
and on the plant floor, close to machinery and equipment. 
The physical demands of their work are light. These 
professionals work a 35- to 40-hour week. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most mechanical engineers obtain a professional degree 
from an engineering school of a recognized university. 
After completing two years of engineering work, they then 
register as a member of any of the 10 provincial or two 
territorial professional engineering associations. In several 
provinces, persons lacking a recognized degree may qualify 
for registration by passing exams set by the registering 
bodies. Mechanical engineers require good interpersonal 
skills and a broad knowledge of the industry. of their 
specialization, including a knowledge of such areas as 
marketing and sales. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in this occupation are university 
graduates (74%) with a degree in mechanical engineering 
or in another engineering area, such as civil engineering. 
Other sources of supply include labour force re-entrants 
and, to a minor degree, immigrants and military person- 
nel. Preliminary data indicate that the flow of people into 
this occupation from related ones should roughly balance 
movement out of the occupation. 


Although in the past most mechanical engineers have been 
men, the number of women has increased since 1971. 
According to a survey by the Canadian Council of Profes- 
sional Engineers, 6% of 1984 graduates were women. The 
majority of mechanical engineers work in Ontario (54%), 
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Quebec (17%), Alberta (11%) and British Columbia (10%). 
The average age (39) has remained fairly constant since 
1971. Most individuals enter this occupation between the 
ages of 25 and 29, and begin to leave between 45 and 
49 years of age, for an average career of 20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


About 2,400 new mechanical engineering jobs are antici- 
pated over the coming eight years. These would represent 
an improvement over employment opportunities in the 
early 1980s, but would not signal a full return to the rapid 
growth rates of the 1970s. Nevertheless, the market situa- 
tion is much better in mechanical engineering than in most 
occupations, Future employment growth is expected to be 
the same as the overall occupational average. In addition 
to the new jobs, 7,500 openings will occur because of 
departing personnel. According to the Canadian Council 
of Professional Engineers, additional mechanical engineers 
will be needed to replace those who move into manage- 
rial and related occupations. 


A balanced market situation is forecasted over the medium 
term, although some specialties may experience a small 
shortage or surplus. The largest number of openings will 
occur in plant engineering. Vacancies in heating, ventila- 
tion and air-conditioning design will vary with new plant 
and building construction. 


Employment for mechanical engineers is full-time and 
steady year-round. The diversity of this grouping tends to 
make it less susceptible to swings in business conditions, 
although individual specialties may depend on a few key 
sectors. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual hiring rate in 1986 of $27,732 for bachelor’s degree 
graduates in all engineering disciplines. The hiring rate for 
master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. The average 
hiring rate for mechanical engineering graduates was 
$27,516. The Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicated 
an average annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time 
salaried engineers (all disciplines) in Quebec. The National 
Graduate Survey reported average annual salaries in 1984 
of $27,236 for 1982 university graduates employed in this 
occupation. 
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Job Futures 


Metallurgical Engineers 


Job Environment 


Specialists in this classification include extractive metal- 
lurgists, materials engineers, smelting engineers and pro- 
cess metallurgists. Their duties logically follow those of the 
mining engineer: designing plants or processes for extract- 
ing metals such as iron, copper, nickel and aluminum from 
other substances in ore that has been mined. Metallurgi- 
cal engineers are also involved in refining these metals and 
in converting them into final products, such as beams, 
pipes or plates. They may also develop methods for cast- 
ing, forging, rolling and shaping metals. Since the work 
is very technical in nature, much time is spent researching, 
designing, computing and designing products, methods 
and applications related to metallurgy. Overall time is 
divided between a desk, meetings and the actual work site. 


Metallurgical engineers are usually in positions where they 
direct the work of others, confer with colleagues and senior 
management, and participate on multi-disciplinary teams. 
Managerial responsibilities generally increase as experience 
and knowledge are acquired. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most metallurgical engineers obtain a professional degree 
from an engineering school of a recognized university. 
After completing two years of engineering work, they then 
register as a member of any of the 10 provincial or two 
territorial professional engineering associations. In several 
provinces, persons lacking a recognized degree may qua- 
lify for registration by passing exams set by the registering 
bodies. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in this occupation are university 
graduates (74%) with a degree in some area of engineering, 
such as chemical or mechanical engineering. Labour force 
re-entrants are also a significant source of supply for this 
occupation; immigrants are a minor source. 


Although in the past most metallurgical/materials engi- 
neers have been men, since 1971, the number of women 
has increased. According to the Canadian Council of 
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Professional Engineers, 12% of 1984 graduates were 
women. The majority of metallurgical engineers (five of 
every six) work in Ontario (50%) and Quebec (34%). The 
average age increased slightly from 37 in 1971 to 39 in 
1981. Most individuals enter this occupation between 
the ages of 30 and 34, and begin to leave between 40 and 
44 years of age, for an average career of 10 years, 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment among metallurgical engineers increased 
faster than average during the 1970s but has since slowed 
down. Employment opportunities are currently fair and 
may remain so up to 1995. Unemployment rates are very 
low for metallurgical engineers, and Canada Employment 
Centres continue to report a modest number of hard-to- 
fill vacancies. Over the next eight years, the economy is 
expected to generate about 200 new jobs, and 600 addi- 
tional hirings will occur to replace departing workers. This 
is in keeping with the anticipated rate of employment 
growth for the labour force in general. The Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers estimates that person- 
nel moving into managerial positions will create the majo- 
rity of replacement openings. 


In this occupation employment is mostly full-time and non- 
seasonal. It may, however, be affected by the business 
climate in primary metal manufacturing and mining, two 
key sectors of employment for this group. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual hiring rate in 1986 of $27,732 for graduates with 
bachelor’s degrees in an engineering discipline. The hiring 
rate for master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. The 
average hiring rate for metallurgical engineering graduates 
was $29,808. The Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indi- 
cated an average annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full- 
time salaried engineers (all disciplines) in Quebec. The 1984 
National Graduate Survey reported average annual sala- 
ries of $31,304 for 1982 university graduates employed 
in this occupation. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 3,300 3,000 3,500 5.4 = ley, NES) 
All Occupations oP) tt 123 
Job Openings m 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 400 12.8 tea -T 
Replacement Openings 1,400 44.0 49.2 
Total Job Openings 1,800 56.8 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Full-time Part-time 


Mining (63) 

~ Mining-Metal Mining (37) 
- Serv Ind to Mining (7) 

- Mining-Non-Metal (7) 


Services (23) 
— Business Services (22) 


Manufacturing (7) 
- Primary Metals (5) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 6 3.4 
- University (1981-86) 168 96.6 
Trade Vocational 
| Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


Newfoundland 2.8 Ontario BP)5 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba 5.0 
Nova Scotia eS) Saskatchewan 4.4 Suite 101 
New Brunswick iL. Alberta 16.9 
Quebec 14.8 British Columbia 17.9 


For further information, 
contact: 


Association of Professional Engineers of Ontario 
1155 Yonge Street 


Toronto, Ontario M4T 2Y5 
(416) 961-1100 
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Mining Engineers 


Job Environment 


Specialists in this group include design engineers, mine 
exploration engineers, mine production engineers, mineral 
engineers and safety engineers. Their activities involve 
surveying mineral deposits and ore bodies to determine 
whether mining is commercially viable, deciding on the 
best method of mining, planning and designing appro- 
priate mining facilities, overseeing the construction of mine 
shafts and choosing the extraction processes. All decisions 
must be made with a view to efficiency, economy and 
safety. 


Mining engineers deal regularly with management, direct 
the work of others and confer with fellow engineers and 
technicians. They work mainly in an office environment, 
but can also be found outdoors or in a mine shaft. Posi- 
tions in this occupation are often in isolated communities. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most mining engineers obtain a degree from the engi- 
neering school of a recognized university. After completing 
two years of engineering work, they then register as a mem- 
ber of one of the 10 provincial or two territorial profes- 
sional engineering associations. In several provinces, 
persons lacking a recognized degree may qualify for regis- 
tration by passing exams set by the registering bodies. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people entering this occupation have an 
undergraduate degree (86%) either in an engineering area 
(such as civil, mechanical or chemical engineering) or in 
geology. Individuals re-entering the labour force after some 
period of separation are also a significant source of supply. 
Immigrants are a minor source. Preliminary data indicate 
that the flow of people into this occupation from related 
ones should roughly balance the movement out of the field. 


Although most mining engineers have been men in the 
past, the number of women has been increasing since 1971. 
The majority of mining engineers work in Ontario (32%), 
British Columbia (18%), Alberta (17%) and Quebec (15%). 
The average age increased slightly from 39 in 1971 to 40 
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in 1981. Individuals enter this occupation between the ages 
of 25 and 29, and about 9% of the work force move into 
management positions annually, according to the Cana- 
dian Council of Professional Engineers. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this field grew briskly during the 1970s, 
but fell during the early 1980s because of the 1981-1982 
economic recession and depressed world metal prices. 
Partly offsetting the decline has been an expansion in gold 
mining operations. The outlook for the coming eight years 
is optimistic, although a return to the rapid growth of the 
1970s is not envisioned. Over this period, employment 
growth rates will be about the same as the overall occupa- 
tional average. An increase in metal prices would improve 
growth prospects. 


Most job vacancies will be created by people who leave 
the labour force, move into management or retire. Exclud- 
ing moves into management, about 1,400 replacement 
openings are expected in the next eight years. Over the 
same time period, 400 new jobs are anticipated. While most 
opportunities are in small communities, openings in major 
urban centres are the most eagerly sought. Specialties of 
growing importance in this field are rock mechanics and 
mine planning. 


Employment is usually full-time and stable year-round, 
although activity in the mining industry can be affected 
by business conditions, such as metal prices and demand 
for material. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual starting salary in 1986 of $27,732 for graduates with 
a bachelor’s degree in an engineering discipline. The hiring 
rate for master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. The 
Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicated an average 
annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time salaried engi- 
neers (all disciplines) in Quebec. The 1984 National 
Graduate Survey reported average annual salaries of 
$31,362 for 1982 university graduates employed in this 
occupation. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 4,000 4,400 4,900 1 1.6 Ls 
lel ie 


20 
All Occupations ee 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


SEX AGE 
16 
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This occupation 


1971 


All occupations 


Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Mining (62) Services (17) Manufacturing (9) 
- Mining-Petroleum+Gas (52) ~ Business Services (17) - Petroleum +Coal Prod (9) 
- Serv Ind to Mining (10) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland 0.6 Ontario 6.5 

Prince Edward Island Manitoba 0.2 Association of Professional Engineers of Ontario 
Nova Scotia OH Saskatchewan 1.9 Suite 101 

New Brunswick One Alberta 82.5 1155 Yonge Street 

Quebec 4.0 British Columbia 3.4 Toronto, Ontario M4T 2Y5 


(416) 961-1100 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 
— University (1981-86) 

Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 
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Petroleum Engineers 


Job Environment 


Petroleum engineers are concerned with locating reservoirs 
that contain oil or gas, determining the quantity and nature 
of the fluids contained and deciding on profitable strate- 
gies for removing them. This involves them in all aspects 
of the petroleum industry, from exploration and recovery 
to refining and distribution. Their work is technical and 
scientific, involving extensive calculations, cost estimates, 
design work, scheduling and supervision. Different kinds 
of petroleum engineers include drilling engineers, reser- 
voir engineers, oil production engineers and pipeline engi- 
neers. Early in their careers, these engineers spend much 
of their time at the drill-site or processing plant, possibly 
in an isolated area. Later, as they gain knowledge and 
experience, they work less in the field and more at the head 
office completing more responsible tasks. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most petroleum engineers obtain a professional degree’ 


from an engineering school of a recognized university. 
After completing two years of engineering work, they then 
register as a member of one of the 10 provincial or two 
territorial professional engineering associations. In several 
provinces, persons lacking a recognized degree may qualify 
for registration by passing exams set by the registering 
bodies. Petroleum engineers require well-developed com- 
munication skills, since they often confer with senior man- 
agement, engineering colleagues and the public. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in the occupation are university 
graduates (78%) with a degree in some area of engineering, 
usually chemical or mechanical engineering. Labour force 
re-entrants are also a significant source of supply for this 
occupation; immigrants are a minor source. Preliminary 
data indicate that the flow of people into this occupation 
from related ones should roughly balance movement out 
of the occupation. 
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Although most petroleum engineers are men, the number 
of women has increased since 1971. The majority of petro- 
leum engineers work in Alberta (83%). The average age 
(35) has remained fairly constant since 1971. Most indivi- 
duals enter this occupation between the ages of 25 and 29, 
and begin, to leave between 40 and 45 years of age, for 
an average career of 15 years. Most petroleum engineers 
leaving the occupation move into management positions. 
The rate of departure is estimated to be 10% per year, 
according to the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the energy crisis of the 1970s, employment growth 
in this occupation was explosive. In the early 1980s, how- 
ever, the recession, high interest rates and lower oil prices 
combined to restrain employment. A return to faster-than- 
average growth rates is foreseen for the period up to 1995; 
growth should match the overall occupational average. 
This will create 500 new positions; 700 additional hirings 
are expected to result from personnel dropping out of the 
labour force. Despite the current slack in domestic oil 
exploration activity, unemployment among petroleum 
engineers is very low. 


Nearly all petroleum engineer jobs are full-time. Employ- 
ment is not affected by seasonal variations, but can be sus- 
ceptible to factors influencing oil and gas exploration and 
drilling, such as exploration and financing costs, and inter- 
national oil prices. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual hiring rate in 1986 of $27,732 for graduates with 
a bachelor’s degree in an engineering discipline. The hiring 
rate for master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. The 
Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicated an average 
annual salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time salaried engi- 
neers in Quebec. The 1984 National Graduate Survey 
reported average annual salaries of $33,832 for 1982 
university graduates employed in this occupation. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 

This Occupation 2,600 2,500 3,000 oe? -0.5 ied 

All Occupations Ded Lid i) 
Job Openings > 
i This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 

Net New Job Openings 400 16.6 Pir 

Replacement Openings 1,000 40.7 49.2 

Total Job Openings 1,500 ohare. 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 

SEX AGE PART-TIME 


1971 
1981 


This occupation 


14 


Ldddddddd. : 


on f 
1981 CM 


All occupations 


59 41 25 12 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Manufacturing (52) Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (27) Services (10) 
~ Aircraft+Parts (48) - Air Transport (26) - Business Services (9) 
~ Electrical Products (3) 
Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
tact: 
Newfoundland 1.0 Ontario 42.1 Somes 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba 4.4 Association of Professional Engineers of Ontario 
Nova Scotia oD Saskatchewan A Suite 101 
New Brunswick 1.8 Alberta 5.6 1155 Yonge Street 
Quebec Boy British Columbia sseeh Toronto, Ontario M4T 2Y5 


(416) 961-1100 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average __ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 22 Pro Be 
- University (1981-86) 70 POL 

Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 
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Aerospace Engineers 


Job Environment 


Aerospace engineers research, design, produce and test air- 
craft, missiles and spacecraft. Already in a highly special- 
ized area of engineering, they may further specialize in 
structural design, navigational control, guidance systems, 
instrumentation, flight analysis or stress analysis and 
testing. They may also specialize according to the type of 
product on which they work (for example, passenger 
planes, military aircraft, satellites, helicopters). Work 
settings include design stations, most of which are 
computerized, research and testing laboratories, and the 
production floor. A select number of aerospace engineers 
may work at launch sites or sometimes even in flight. 
Inexperienced aerospace engineers are given technical 
research or design assignments. As their careers advance, 
they begin to direct other workers and perhaps eventually 
an entire department or facility. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most aerospace engineers obtain a professional degree 
from an engineering school of a recognized university. 
After completing two years of engineering work, they then 
register as a member of any of the 10 provincial or two 
territorial professional engineering associations. In several 
provinces, persons lacking a recognized degree may qualify 
for registration by passing exams set by the registering 
bodies. Communication with upper management, fellow 
engineers and co-workers in this occupation calls for strong 
interpersonal and communication skills. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in this occupation are university 
graduates (64%) with a degree in mechanical engineering. 
Other aerospace engineers include labour force re-entrants 
and, to a minor degree, immigrants and military personnel. 


Although most aerospace engineers have been men in the 
past, the number of women has increased since 1971. The 
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majority of aerospace engineers work in Ontario (42%) and 
Quebec (33%). The average age (40) has remained fairly 
constant since 1971. Most individuals enter this occupa- 
tion between the ages of 25 and 29, and begin to leave 
between 55 and 59 years of age, for an average career of 
30 years. This is longer than the career span for most 
types of engineers, as movement into management occu- 
pations is less pronounced among aerospace engineers than 
in other engineering disciplines. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this occupation tends to fluctuate more 
than in other types of engineering, due to the ‘‘boom or 
bust’’ cycles which are characteristic of the industry. On 
average, though, the outlook for aerospace engineers is 
relatively good. Unemployment rates for aerospace engi- 
neers are very low, and anticipated growth rates are well 
above-average for the 1987 to 1995 period. About 400 new 
jobs are expected over the next eight years, of which a 
number will be attributable to the recovery of previously 
lost jobs. In addition, 1,000 aerospace engineers will be 
required to replace departing personnel. 


Nearly all aerospace engineering jobs are full-time and 
unaffected by seasonal variation. Most of the employment 
opportunities are in aircraft and parts manufacturing, the 
air transportation industry and engineering consulting 
firms. 


Earnings 


The Federal Pay Research Bureau reported an average 
annual hiring rate in 1986 of $27,732 for graduates with 
a batchelor’s degree in an engineering discipline. The 
hiring rate for master’s degree graduates averaged $29,352. 
The Ordre des Ingénieurs du Québec indicated an average 
salary of $49,151 in 1986 for full-time salaried engineers 
(all disciplines) in Quebec. The 1984 National Graduate 
Survey reported average annual salaries of $30,885 for 1982 
university graduates employed in this occupation. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 16,200 16,400 19,600 orl 0.3 1.8 
All Occupations D2 iat is 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 2,600 15.0 LV 
Replacement Openings 8,600 50.4 49.2 
Total Job Openings 11,100 65.4 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 
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All occupations 


vey | Lda 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (38) Public Administration (24) Construction (18) 
~ Business Services (37) - Provincial Admin (11) ~ Construction (18) 
~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (9) 
— Federal Admin (5) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
i contact: 
Newfoundland Ontario , 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia ; Saskatchewan ; 85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick ; Alberta : Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 
Quebec British Columbia ; (613) 236-9455 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 


Average __ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 191 39.8 
- University (1981-86) 260 54,2 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 29 6.0 
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Surveyors 


Job Environment 


Included in this category are land surveyors, marine sur- 
veyors, pipe-line surveyors, port surveyors, topographical 
surveyors and hydrographers. Their work is to determine 
and define boundaries, specific locations and areas, ele- 
vations, contours and waters for map-making, construc- 
tion, mining or other purposes. They use various types 
of measuring devices and instruments, such as accelero- 
meters, gyroscopes, transits and levels. 


Surveying work is painstaking and detailed, but techno- 
logical innovations have revolutionized surveying work 
and simplified the job. Computers now help refine meas- 
urements taken in the field, draft maps, further environ- 
mental planning and perform impact analyses. Electronic 
distance measuring devices and navigation satellites per- 
mit accurate study of the earth (geodetic surveying). 
Computer-aided design systems are used to integrate infor- 
mation from aerial photographs with electronically stored 
draft and print maps. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although requirements differ across the country, gradua- 
tion from a university surveying program is the most com- 
mon qualification. The majority of university graduates 
have degrees in areas such as geodesy, land surveys or civil 
engineering; those who graduate from a community col- 
lege have usually specialized in surveying or engineering. 
Surveyors must be licensed under provincial statute, since 
their work involves land boundaries and related statutes. 


Nature of Supply 


In addition to university and community college graduates, 
individuals re-entering the labour force after some period 
of separation are a significant source of supply for this 
occupation; immigration is a minor source. 


Although the surveying field has been dominated by men 
in the past, the number of women has increased noticeably 
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since 1971. The majority of employed surveyors are in 
Ontario (26%), Quebec (23%), Alberta (17%) and British 
Columbia (15%). The average age (30) has remained fairly 
constant since 1971. The majority of individuals enter this 
occupation between the ages of 20 and 24, and begin to 
leave between 30 and 34, for an average career span of 
10 years. Many of those leaving the occupation move 
into supervisory, managerial or administrative jobs. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for surveyors calls for growth 
rates similar to the average for all occupations, based on 
the outlook for services, public administration and con- 
struction. This represents a mild departure from the 1970s 
situation, when employment grew slightly faster than 
average. 


Employment in these occupations may be moderately sus- 
ceptible to change in economic conditions. Owing to the 
outdoor nature of the work, seasonal forces cause employ- 
ment peaks during the warm months of the year. The inci- 
dence of part-time work has increased but remains well 
below average. 


Aerial surveyors are particularly affected by technological 
developments. Sophistication of equipment in other areas 
may further affect the demand for this professional group. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries paid 
to 1982 university graduates in this occupation averaged 
$22,670, while graduates from community colleges 
received $18,568 on average. 


According to the Pay Research Bureau, 1986-1987 salaries 
for land surveyors employed by the federal government 
ranged from $24,845 to $35,180 at the entry level, and from 
$42,219 to $48,789 at the senior level. 
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Employment 
1981 1986 1995 
This Occupation 41,900 43,000 49,900 
All Occupations 
Job Openings 
This Occupation 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 5,600 12.6 
Replacement Openings 15,400 34.8 
Total Job Openings 21,000 47.4 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE 
1971 : 
1981 2 tis 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 


1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
4.6 0.5 85) 
a2 Vel 13 
All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 
Dial 
49.2 
60.3 
PART-TIME 
This occupation 
All occupations 


Full-time 


Services (41) 
~ Business Services (38) 
— Education (1) 


Manufacturing (25) 

- Metal Fabricating (5) 
- Machinery (5) 

- Electrical Products (4) 


Public Administration (12) 
— Provincial Admin (4) 

— Federal Admin (4) 

- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.7 Ontario 40.1 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba Be 
Nova Scotia DD Saskatchewan 2.4 
New Brunswick 2 Alberta ART, 
ouebec DOES British Columbia 126 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Ly Average _ Distribution | 
Post-Secondary Education System 
— College (1981-86) 539 56.9 
~ University (1981-86) 197 20.8 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 212 22.4 
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Draughting Occupations 


Job Environment 


Specializations within this field include aeronautical, 
architectural, cartographic, electronic and mechanical 
draughting. 


Trained in the principles of technical drawing, a draughts- 
person develops working drawings or plans from sketches 
prepared by designers, engineers or architects for builders 
to employ in the construction process. A wide range of 
instruments are used, including protractors, compasses, 
squares, triangles, dividers and engineering handbooks. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A great deal of patience, discipline and concentration is 
needed in draughting. Although draughtspersons generally 
work on a large staff ranging from two to three hundred, 
they should also enjoy working independently. A high 
degree of three-dimensional visualization ability is needed 
as well as strong mathematical skills and a knowledge of 
computers, since correct measurements and calculations 
are important for developing detailed technical drawings. 
Eight to 10 years of draughting experience are necessary 
for an individual to be classified as a senior draughts- 
person. 


Nature of Supply 


Most draughtspersons enter this profession with a post- 
secondary education. After gaining experience and 
becoming skilled in the basics, the draughtsperson will 
begin to specialize. Most draughtspersons who hold a uni- 
versity degree initially study in specialty areas, particularly 
architecture and engineering. Those who graduate from 
a community college studied architectural design/draught- 
ing technology or engineering, while trade/vocational 
graduates studied mainly draughting and architectural 
design/draughting technology. 


Individuals re-entering the labour force are also a signif- 
icant source of supply, as well as immigrants and indi- 
viduals from the military. Although historically this 
occupation has been dominated by men, the number of 
women has increased since 1971. The average age (33) has 
remained fairly constant since 1971. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Over the 1971-1981 period, employment growth in this 
Occupation was about the same as the average of all 
occupations and should increase at about the average 
rate during the forecast period. 
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The occupational age profile indicates that a lot of new 
graduates are admitted to this profession; some older 
workers advance into managerial occupations, while a 
small number continue working beyond the usual retire- 
ment age of 65. 


More draughtspersons are employed in business services 
than in any other service industry, while the three levels 
of public administration account for a little over 10% of 
employment. Employment demand will depend on the 


outlook in these industries. Since this occupation is con- 
centrated in the cyclically sensitive goods-producing and 
construction sectors, there will be job losses during reces- 
sionary periods. 


The concept and design of new products have been 
changed dramatically by computer-aided design (CAD). 
State-of-the-art systems provide three-dimensional visual- 
ization and facilitate the conceptualization of complex 
shapes and machine assemblies. The trend is towards inte- 
gration of automated machine-tools/computer-assisted 
manufacturing and design (CAD/CAM) and management 
function. These changes have eliminated many repetitive 
tasks and may place more demand on the draughtsperson 
for better design skills, more sophisticated graphics and 
accuracy of designs. New applications of CAD are increas- 
ing opportunities in such areas as landscape, interior and 
fashion design. 


A Technical Service Council report states that many com- 
panies prefer to retrain experienced draughtspersons in 
CAD rather than to hire inexperienced community college 
graduates with CAD training. The supply and demand for 
technical illustrators for defence-related projects are sub- 
ject to wide shifts that coincide with orders in the aircraft 
industry. 


Earnings 


The Pay Research Bureau reports the following annual 
salary levels for draughtspersons at level 1 (works 
under supervision preparing simple diagrams, drawings) 
and level 7 (supervises draughting units of four to 10 
employees, where complex work is involved). 


Draughtsperson 1: 


Average Annual Salary Salary Range 


Atlantic $17,095 - 
Quebec 18,808 $14,340 — 24,201 
Ontario 20,087 15,420 — 24,889 
Prairies 20,910 16,271 — 25,319 
British Columbia 19,056 17,730 — 21,388 
Draughtsperson 7: 

Atlantic = = 
Quebec $47 398 $42,216 — 52,195 
Ontario 43,951 40,360 — 47,252 
Prairies 48,492 


40,200 — 58,044 
British Columbia — = 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 48,700 49,600 55,600 he 0.4 i2 
All Occupations EZ IL aa bes 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 5,200 10.3 lanl 
Replacement Openings 14,600 28.9 49.2 
Total Job Openings 19,800 O92 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX 


AGE 
2 


30 64 


ay) 4 


25 63 
Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 


Female 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (20) 
— Business Services (15) 
~ Education (3) 


Manufacturing (35) 

- Electrical Products (10) 
— Machinery (4) 

- Primary Metals (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland eS; Ontario 41.9 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 3.6 
Nova Scotia DS) Saskatchewan De 
New Brunswick 1.6 Alberta D2: 
Quebec 25.0 British Columbia 9.2 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
[ 


Annual % 
Average __ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 991 
- University (1981-86) 359 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 221 


A. 
WH. 
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14 


YM 


12 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Full-time Part-time 


Trans +Stor+Comm + Util (17) 
- Electric Power (8) 

- Telephone+ Telegraph (4) 

— Air Transport (1) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Council of Technicians and Technologists 
Suite 807 

880 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 6K7 

(613) 238-8123 
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Architectural Technologists and Technicians 
Engineering Technologists and Technicians 


Job Environment 


Specialists in this category, including electrical technicians, 
electronic technicians and technologists, quality control 
technicians, architectural technologists and mechanical 
engineering technologists, may assist engineers and archi- 
tects. Engineering technicians usually specialize in a 
particular area, such as installation, operation and main- 
tenance, quality control or production planning. Specific 
responsibilities may include maintaining power-generation 
and distribution equipment; testing electronic, electrical 
and mechanical equipment; and designing and sketching 
buildings, products or machinery. The tasks of engineering 
technologists are similar but normally more complex and 
responsible. Both technologists and technicians assemble 
prototypes or models, operate pilot plants and trouble- 
shoot equipment. Other duties include the supervision and 
inspection of construction projects, and problem-solving. 


Architectural technologists and technicians apply their 
training in construction methods and materials to the 
inspection and supervision of construction projects. This 
involves the development of detailed working drawings 
from architecturally prepared designs. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most architectural and engineering technologists and 
technicians enter their profession with a post-secondary 
degree. After two or three years of work experience, 
depending on the provincial requirements, they may 
obtain certification. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in these occupations with a 
university degree specialize in electrical and mechanical 
engineering; graduates of community colleges are mainly 
specialized in electrical and electronic engineering tech- 
nologies or in architectural design/drafting technology, 
while trade/vocational program graduates are specialists 
in electrical and electronic engineering technologies. 
Graduates who start out in these occupations may later 
advance into related administrative and supervisory 
positions. 


Individuals re-entering the labour force are also a signifi- 
_cant source of labour supply to this occupation; minor 
sources are immigrants and military personnel. 


2164 
2165 


Although men have held most of the positions in these 
occupations in the past, the number of women has in- 
creased since 1971. The average age declined slightly from 
34 in 1971 to 33 in 1981. The majority of individuals enter 
these occupations between the ages of 20 and 24, and begin 
to leave between 45 and 49 years of age, for an average 
career span of 25 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in these occupations grew faster than the 
average for all occupations from 1971 to 1981. During the 
1982 recession, it declined sharply but has since rebounded 
to pre-recession levels. The outlook for the 1986 to 1995 
period calls for average employment growth. 


According to the 1981 census, manufacturing and business 
services were the main industries of employment. New 
employment opportunities will depend on future develop- 
ment in these areas and is therefore expected to be sub- 
dued. Employment is also vulnerable to the business cycle. 


Technology has wielded a double-edged sword in these 
occupations. On the one hand, innovations such as 
computer-aided design have enhanced productivity and 
efficiency; on the other, automation threatens to make 
some technicians redundant. 


Earnings 


A 1986 salary survey completed by the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Engineering Technologists and Technicians 
(OACETT) on members residing in Ontario and across 
Canada showed the following annual salaries by discipline 
for full members. 


Discipline Prevalent Salary Range 
Technician Technologist 

Mineral 

Resources and 

Metallurgy $22,200 — $41,000 $28,500 — $51,500 

Mechanical 25,000 — 44,000 27,000 — 50,000 

Industrial 25,000 — 45,468 27,000 — 47,500 

Electrical 23;800 — 44,700 — 27,500 —: 52,728 

Civil 22; e= 435187 924,500 —— 46,000 

Chemical 20,000 — 46,000 24,897 — 58,000 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
| 
This Occupation 5,500 5,800 6,500 4.3 ue if. 
All Occupations oe Pet i foe 
Job Openings 
2 ; 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs | 
Net New Job Openings 600 10.1 | 
Replacement Openings 1,800 30.8 49.2 
Total Job Openings 2,400 40.8 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


This occupation 


. All occupations 
“oy 
Wd 

82 18 

Full-time Part-time 


Public Administration (30) 
— Federal Admin (18) 

— Provincial Admin (10) 

- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Services (23) 

~ Business Services (14) 
~ Education (5) 

- Hospitals (1) 


Fin+Ins+ Real Estate (20) 
~ Fin+Ins+ Real Estate (20) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 4 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 
Nova Scotia 1.8 
New Brunswick 1.6 
Quebec 23.8 


Ontario S07 
Manitoba De 
Saskatchewan ley 
Alberta 5.4 
British Columbia 6.4 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 19 8.1 
- University (1981-86) 215 91.9 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Institute of Actuaries 
Suite 405 

360 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X7 
(613) 236-8196 
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Job Futures 


Mathematicians, Statisticians and Actuaries 


Job Environment 


This occupational category includes actuaries, demo- 
graphers, statisticians, sampling experts and survey 
Statisticians. 


Mathematicians work in either pure or applied fields: pure 
mathematicians are concerned with mathematics as an 
abstract science and usually teach in universities after 
obtaining a PhD in mathematics. Applied mathematicians 
work in various areas in industry and business such as 
computers, business management, laboratory research and 
product design. In statistics, a special branch of mathe- 
matics, work involves the collection, arrangement, analy- 
sis, interpretation and presentation of numerical data. 


Actuaries are mainly employed in the insurance industry. 
They design insurance and pension plans based on such 
statistical data as rates of sickness, injury, mortality, unem- 
ployment, accident, disability and retirement. They set pre- 
mium rates and policy contract provisions for each type 
of insurance, according to social and demographic 
Statistics. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most mathematicians, statisticians and actuaries enter the 
profession with an undergraduate university degree in 
mathematics, commerce, geography or economics. Other 
qualifications, such as a post-graduate university degree 
or actuarial exams may be required as well, depending on 
the different industries or employers. 


Nature of Supply 


Besides those entering these occupations from the under- 
graduate level with specializations in mathematics, com- 
merce, geography or economics, individuals re-entering the 
labour force after some period of separation are a signifi- 
cant source of supply for this occupation; immigrants are 
a minor source of supply. 


Although these occupations historically have been pre- 
dominantly held by men, the number of women has 
increased significantly since 1971. Geographically, the 
majority of employed mathematicians, statisticians and 
actuaries are located in Ontario (51%) and Quebec (24%). 
The average age (36) has remained fairly constant since 
1971, with the majority of individuals entering these occu- 
pations between the ages of 25 and 29, and beginning to 
leave between 35 and 39 years of age, implying an average 
career of 10 years. As experience is gained, careers often 
progress into supervisory, administrative or managerial 
positions. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth for mathematicians, actuaries and 
statisticians was about the same as the average for all occu- 
pations over the 1971-1981 decade. During the 1982 reces- 
sion, employment declined and has since increased to 
pre-recession levels. Over the forecast period to 1995, 
growth is expected to be about the same as the average 
for all occupations. Job openings will be forthcoming as 
a result of an increase in the volume of new business and 
through attrition. As personnel retire, die or leave the occu- 
pation for other reasons, replacements will be needed. 


The demand for mathematicians, actuaries and statisticians 
will depend on the outlook in the finance, insurance and 
real estate, public administration and business services 
sectors. Growth in public administration will likely be 
retarded by budgetary constraints; business services are 
expected to offer better prospects with the increasing use 
of subcontracting and with general economic growth. 
Some expansion could be expected in finance-related 
activities, since low interest rates and inflation strengthen 
economic growth. 


Because of demographic changes, prospects are better for 
actuaries working in insurance and finance. With the 
increase of the working age population and accompanying 
higher incomes, more people will be purchasing life, prop- 
erty and casualty insurance. An aging population will 
increase the demand for pension plans and investment 
portfolios. With more personalized insurance options being 
offered, this professional group’s expertise may be more 
in demand. 


Teaching positions may exist in colleges and universities 
for those with PhDs in mathematics and/or statistics and 
knowledge of computer systems. Operations research is 
a new and expanding area for employment. 


Although a number of job losses did occur in the early 
1980s, employment in these occupations are not partic- 
ularly sensitive to economic change and also tend to be 
stable throughout the year. 


Earnings 


Annual salaries for mathematicians and statisticians 
employed in the federal public service range from $16,150 
to $27,702 for an entry-level position (MA-STA1); mid-level 
positions (MA-STA3) pay between $34,523 and $39,307; 
and top-level positions (MA-STA5) earn between $48,294 
and $53,011. Chief statisticians’ salaries range from 
$53,799 to $62,850. 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, annual sala- 
ries paid to 1982 university graduates in this occupation 
averaged $25,686 in 1984, while community college 
graduates received $24,000. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 59,800 62,900 70,900 10.5 1.0 1.2 
All Occupations BP) bab Ps 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 6,600 10.3 111 = 
Replacement Openings 7,100 11.0 49.2 
Total Job Openings 13,700 21.3 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (31) 
~ Business Services (23) 
— Education (6) 


Manufacturing (18) 
- Machinery (3) 


~ Electrical Products (2) 
~ Primary Metals (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Oss Ontario 48.1 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba Dow 
Nova Scotia 163 Saskatchewan 1.6 
New Brunswick 0.8 Alberta 8.8 
Quebec 20,0 British Columbia 7.6 


Public Administration (16) 
~ Provincial Admin (8) 

~ Federal Admin (7) 

~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 


Average _ Distribution | 


Post-Secondary Education System 


- College (1981-86) 2,044 34.9 

- University (1981-86) 3,388 57.9 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 423 h2 
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Job Futures 


Systems Analysts, Computer Programmers and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes systems analysts, soft- 
ware systems analysts, programmers and methods 
analysts. Typically, these people work in an office with 
extensive computerized operations and networks. While 
a systems analyst designs and implements systems, 
methods and procedures, senior analysts often assume 
leadership roles in working groups. Careers in this field 
may lead to management positions. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The major channels of entry into these occupations are 
community colleges and universities. No formal licensing 
or accreditation of computer programmers — systems 
analysts exists, although the Certificate of Data Processing 
(CDP) is now gaining increased recognition. Trade/ 
vocational schools as training sources are on the wane. In 
recent years, it has become necessary for systems analysts 
to have some managerial skills as well as a knowledge of 
company organization and objectives. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of people in these occupations have a uni- 
versity degree in computer science, commerce or mathe- 
matics. Most community college graduates have studied 
computer science. Trade/vocational graduates have studied 
mainly mathematics and computer science. Individuals 
re-entering the labour force and immigrants have also been 
significant sources of supply in the past. 


Although positions in this field have been filled by men 
in the past, the proportion of female programmers and 
analysts has more than doubled since 1981. The average 
age (31) has changed little since 1971. 


The preponderance of systems analysts in the 25 to 54 age 
category and the small number in the 55-plus age group 
reflects the relative newness of this occupational area and 
its tendency to supply managerial occupations. Most indi- 
viduals enter these occupations between the ages of 25 and 
29 and begin to leave between 40 and 44, for a relatively 
short average career of 15 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this occupational group was excep- 
tionally rapid during the 1970s, as computerization and 
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microprocessor technology became widespread. Employ- 
ment growth has since slowed down, and current projec- 
tions for future growth approximate those for the labour 
market at large. Hirings resulting from replacement of 
workers who withdraw from the labour force are expect- 
ed to be modest compared to other occupations, owing 
to the young age structure for this occupation. However, 
since programmers and analysts frequently move into 
other occupational areas, openings due to interoccupa- 
tional mobility should be numerous. 


Labour market conditions for systems analysts and pro- 
grammers are more favourable than for most occupations. 
Unemployment has been relatively low and Canada 
Employment Centres have reported a number of hard-to- 
fill vacancies in these occupations. 


Employment in this occupational group is mildly suscep- 
tible to changing business conditions but seasonal sensiti- 
vity is virtually non-existent. Though part-time work 
among programmers has increased, it is still somewhat 
rare. Employment of systems analysts, software analysts 
and programmers is dispersed throughout the industrial 
spectrum, with some concentrations in business services, 
manufacturing and public administration. Changes in tech- 
nology have generally worked in favour of programmers 
and systems analysts. The information explosion has led 
to new openings for data-base managers, information 
systems engineers, software engineers, programmers and 
information scientists. 


Earnings 


According to the 1986 Computer Salary Survey conducted 
by Source EDP, prevailing salary ranges for programmer- 
analysts with one or two years of experience were $20,000 
to $40,000 per year, depending on the complexity of the 
programming and the system. Salaries for those with five 
years’ experience ranged from $30,000 to $57,000 per year. 
For senior analysts and project leaders with two to five 
years’ experience, 1986 salaries ranged from $30,000 to 
$43,000. The range was $38,000 to $54,000 per year for 
those with at least seven years’ experience. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual salaries of $27,523 and $22,092 respectively for 1982 
university graduates and community college graduates 
working in this occupational area two years after 
graduating. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 11,900 12,500 14,000 8.0 1.0 2 
All Occupations Die iba ies 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,200 9.7 jt 
Replacement Openings 2,400 9st 49.2 
Total Job Openings 3,700 28.8 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (22) 

— Business Services (17) 
— Education (2) 

— Misc Services (1) 


Public Administration (35) 
— Federal Admin (18) 

— Provincial Admin (15) 

- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Manufacturing (13) 

~ Chemicals+Chem Prod (2) 
~ Electrical Products (1) 

~ Petroleum+Coal Prod (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland bs Ontario 430) 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba oe 
Nova Scotia yi Saskatchewan Pe 
New Brunswick 15 Alberta 9.4 
Quebec 26.9 British Columbia 9.2 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Drees: ; 
Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) 42 4.4 
- University (1981-86) 903 95.6 
Trade Vocational 
| _ Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Job Futures 


Economists 


Job Environment 


Economists may specialize in one of a number of areas such 
as agriculture, fiscal policy, energy or labour. They study 
how people earn their living and satisfy their basic needs, 
taking into consideration information such as conditions 
that influence the production and distribution of goods and 
services. While some economists (e.g., university profes- 
sors) are primarily theoreticians interested in theories that 
explain economic trends, most are concerned with the 
application of economic policy in a particular area, such 
as health or education. Their work varies considerably, 
according to the employer. Generally, activities include 
research, analysis and preparation of estimates, forecasts 
and reports. A business economist will advise industrial 
firms and governmental agencies on issues related to 
operating efficiency, marketing methods and fiscal policy. 


Economists who work for banks may analyse current busi- 
ness trends and develop forecasts of markets for money 
and credit. An investment economist may focus on fore- 
casting the effects on industrial and securities markets of 
different social and political developments. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum requirement for employment as an econo- 
mist is a three- or four-year university bachelor’s degree, 
with a major in economics. In general, however, post- 
graduate study is becoming increasingly important. 
Individuals interested in teaching economics at the uni- 
versity level must hold a PhD in a specialized area of the 
discipline. The educational requirements for employment 
as a market research analyst are less well defined. A uni- 
versity degree or community college diploma in fields such 
as commerce or the liberal arts are desirable, although not 
mandatory. 


Nature of Supply 


Most persons entering this occupational work force do so 
from the formal education system, although re-entrants 
from the household sector are also significant. Immigra- 
tion and the military supplement the number of economists 
in Canada only marginally. Among recent post-secondary 
graduates finding employment in this field, 61% had com- 
pleted bachelor’s programs in fields such as commerce, 
economics, and planning and resource management. The 
bulk of the remainder (35% of the total) had graduate 
degrees in the same fields of study. 


At the time of the 1981 census, 20% of this labour force 
was female. Albeit small, this proportion was almost twice 
that of 10 years earlier and is expected to continue growing. 
The average age of the members of this work force was 
37 years in 1981, marginally above the 1971 average. Most 
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individuals enter this profession between the ages of 25 
and 34 years and do not leave normally until retirement 
at age 60 or 65, suggesting a career length of approxima- 
tely 30 or 35 years. Most opportunities for employment 
in this field are located in large urban centres. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Over the forecast period, employment will approximate 
the average of all occupations. The demand for economists 
will depend on the outlook in public administration and 
business services where most economists are employed. 
Opportunities are expected to continue to be limited in 
the public administration sector because of fiscal restraint. 
However, opportunities in the business services sector may 
be better with the increasing practice by government agen- 
cies of hiring contractors and specialists. Demand will be 
affected by such factors as the need for analysis of an 
increasingly complex business environment, international 
trade and competition issues, cost-benefit analysis of social 
programs, changing tax structures and issues rising out of 
the nation’s changing demography. Candidates with quan- 
titative backgrounds and knowledge of electronic data- 
processing techniques will have a competitive edge in the 
job market. 


These occupations are fairly stable since the services this 
group provides are not directly related to the business 
cycle. The occupational age profile indicates that entry- 
level positions do occur for new graduates. Experienced 
economists may advance to managerial occupations. 


Technological improvements have enhanced the work of 
this profession as computer systems and software pack- 
ages perform mathematical calculations, store and mani- 
pulate large amounts of data. Economists can spend more 
time analysing, preparing and writing reports. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, the average 
annual salary of 1982 university graduates employed as 
economists was $26,177 in 1984. 


Economists employed by the federal government in 1986 
were paid $15,116 to $30,307 for entry-level positions. In 
the middle range they earned between $32,807 and 
$53,415; senior-level economists earned from $54,268 to 
a maximum of $68,209. 


A 1986 survey by the Federal Pay Research Bureau on eco- 
nomists in industry showed that entry-level positions paid 
approximately $23,800 to $31,400. Mid-level economists 
earned approximately $29,700 to $57,900, and senior 
economists earned approximately $49,000 to $76,400. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
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Job Openings 


This Occupation 


All Occupations 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 200 10.6 jy lal 
Replacement Openings 300 20.6 49.2 


Total Job Openings 400 312 60.3 
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Job Futures 


Sociologists, Anthropologists and Related Social Scientists 


Job Environment 


This occupational classification includes anthropologists, 
archaeologists, criminologists, ethnologists and 
sociologists. 


Sociologists study human behaviour by examining social 
groupings, such as families, communities, clubs and other 
organizations. They study the characteristics of these 
groups, trace their origin and growth, and analyze how 
individuals’ attitudes and behaviours are influenced by 
them. Sociologists are also interested in the impact of indi- 
viduals on the groups to which they belong. Sub-fields of 
specialization include social psychology, urban sociology, 
industrial sociology, criminology, educational sociology, 
medical sociology, race and ethnic relations, religion, 
women’s studies and sociobiology. 


Like other social scientists, sociologists conduct research, 
which involves collecting and processing information. 
Increasingly, computers are being used to analyze the 
statistical data obtained through surveys and case studies. 
The results of the research are frequently used by admin- 
istrators, educators, lawmakers, politicians and others 
addressing social problems or setting social policies. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A master’s degree in sociology is the usual requirement 
for employment as a professional sociologist. Some train- 
ing in statistics at the undergraduate level is desirable. 
Advanced positions in teaching or research are often 
obtained only by individuals holding a doctorate degree. 
Educational preparation for a career as an anthropologist 
begins at the undergraduate level, and must include the 
choice of an area of specialization within the field. Other 
areas of study which may be considered relevant are lan- 
guage, art and architecture, history and anthropology. 


Nature of Supply 


The education system is the major route of entry into these 
occupations, although the number of people coming from 
the household sector is significant. Immigrants represent 
a high proportion of this domestic labour force, although 
the proportion has diminished in recent years. 


The average age of persons in these occupations was 
33 years in 1981, three years older than was the average 
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10 years earlier. This reflects, in part, a general trend 
towards higher levels of pre-employment education. Most 
people are initially employed between the ages of 25 and 
30 years, although entrance before and after these ages is 
common. In 1981, almost 40% of this occupational work- 
force was female, a significant increase over the propor- 
tion of 10 years earlier. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The outlook for these occupations during the 1987 to 1995 
period is for about average growth. Increasing demand for 
social services is expected to increase the number of new 
job openings; job opportunities will also result from 
workers leaving the occupation because of death, retire- 
ment or other reasons. Employment is not particularly 
sensitive to swings in business cycles, but these occupa- 
tions can be sensitive to government spending. The occu- 
pational age profile indicates that sociologists frequently 
advance to managerial and administrative positions. Rela- 
tively few workers may be ‘‘life-time’’ sociologists, a situa- 
tion which may create better-than-average job openings 
for new graduates. 


Employment opportunities are expected to be better for 
sociologists with quantitative backgrounds and training. 
The continuing need for social research and analysis, for 
administration of existing social programs and for the 
establishment of new programs will ensure continuing 
demand for the expertise of sociologists. 


The present oversupply of sociologists and highly quali- 
fied candidates increases competition for these positions, 
and new graduates with only an undergraduate degree may 
encounter some difficulty in finding employment as 
sociologists. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries 
received by 1982 university graduates working in these 
occupations averaged $16,648. 


Salaries in the federal public service for sociologists in 1987 
ranged from $15,600 to $31,277 at the entry level, from 
$42,418 to $48,425 at a senior working level, and from 
$59,057 to $70,392 at the most senior managerial level. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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Public Administration (10) 
- Provincial Admin (8) 
— Federal Admin (2) 


Services (89) 
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— Oth Health Services (29) 
- Hospitals (27) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 
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Canadian Psychological Association 
Vincent Road 

Old Chelsea, Quebec JOX 2NO 
(819) 829-3927 
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Job Environment 


This group includes child psychologists, educational 
psychologists, industrial psychologists, mental health 
counsellors, neuropsychologists, rehabilitation psychol- 
ogists and research psychologists. 


These professionals study the behaviour of individual 
humans, dealing with mental processes, such as thinking, 
learning, remembering and decision making, as well as 
with human emotions, motives and personality. They use 
tests, questionnaires and controlled experiments to test 
data and form hypotheses. Some research psychologists 
investigate behaviour by carrying out experiments on both 
humans and animals. 


In colleges and universities, psychologists combine teach- 
ing with research and administrative duties. In applied 
fields, they counsel, conduct training programs, provide 
hospital, school and clinic psychological services, and do 
market research. 


Through their analysis of the human mind, psychologists 
provide information on intelligence and the effects of envi- 
ronment, heredity and other factors on emotions, thought, 
behaviour and health. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A career as a practising psychologist can require up to 
10 years of formal preparation beyond the high-school 
level. Secondary studies in mathematics and the natural 
sciences are definite assets. Career-specific training usually 
involves a three- to four-year Bachelor of Arts or Science 
degree with a psychology major, followed by one or two 
years of study leading to a master’s degree and a minimum 
of two additional years of study for a doctorate (PhD). 
Clinical and counselling psychology require a further 
period of practical training and internship. Although a 
master’s degree is the minimum acceptable education 
requirement, a PhD in psychology is required for most 
jobs, and is usually a condition of professional licensure. 
Students interested in this field should check with the 
Provincial Psychological Association or the Canadian 
Psychological Association for information regarding 
current legal requirements in the probable province(s) 
of practice. 
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Nature of Supply 


Most entrants to this field hold graduate degrees (56%), 
primarily in psychology, but also in the fields of teaching 
and education. Other potential sources of supply such as 
the household sector, immigration, the military and move- 
ments from other occupations, are minimal. 


In 1981, 52% of Canada’s psychologists were female, a 
slight increase over the proportion of 10 years earlier. The 
average age was 36 years, marginally higher than that in 
1971. Some of this increase can be traced to higher aver- 
age education levels in 1981. Most persons enter this field 
between the ages of 25 and 34 years, with retirements not 
starting in significant numbers until age 60, suggesting a 
career of at least 25 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


From 1971 to the mid-1980s, employment growth in this 
occupation was greater than the average for all occupa- 
tions. The outlook for the 1986 to 1995 period is for job 
opportunities to keep pace with the average. 


Job openings will be a combination of new positions and 
openings caused by retirement, death and people leaving 
the occupation for other reasons. This occupation offers 
entry-level positions for new graduates; more experienced 
workers move into managerial positions. Job losses during 
an economic downturn are minimal, but this occupation 
is affected by provincial and federal expenditures. 


On-going social and economic changes in society increase 
the demand for this professional group. However, with cur- 
rent provincial expenditures in health services unlikely to 
increase appreciably, opportunities for psychologists may 
be subdued. Psychologists with a clinical specialization 
should enjoy good job prospects, and job openings do 
occur for psychologists in correctional centres. 


Earnings 


Based on the National Graduate Survey, 1982 university 
graduates working in this area received an average salary 
of $30,586 in 1984. 


Annual salaries for psychologists employed by the federal 
government in 1986 ranged from $26,086 to $34,437 for 
entry-level positions. Mid-level positions paid from $39,596 
to $48,159, and senior level psychologists earned from 
$49,880 to $60,751. 
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Social Workers 


Job Environment 


Social work professionals are employed in a range of com- 
munity settings, including health centres, housing author- 
ities, group homes, correctional institutes, school boards, 
adoption agencies and retirement centres. They may work 
not only with the poor, but also with troubled youth, the 
unemployed, victims of crime, the sick and disabled, and 
families with problems. Their job titles include adoption 
agent, family counsellor, parole officer, welfare case worker 
and others. 


Besides counselling, the professional social worker may 
also advocate on behalf of the client for needed services, 
particularly in communities where the health and social 
services have limited mandates. In some cases, social 
workers may initiate legal action, such as obtention of 
crown wardship on behalf of a child. 


All social workers share formal training in counselling and 
social policies and a commitment to a professional code 
of ethics. Their approach to social reform and therapeutic 
methods are based on a belief that the social conditions 
of humanity can be bettered. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational requirement for employment 
as a social worker is graduation from a two-year commu- 
nity college program in social work. However, employment 
opportunities are diminishing for new graduates of these 
programs. Students interested in a career in this field 
should hold at least a four-year Bachelor of Social Work 
degree. Advanced or administrative positions may require 
Master of Social Work credentials. Previous experience in 
this area, for example through volunteer activity, is a 
strong asset. Expertise gained through on-the-job training 
is important for career advancement. Although not man- 
datory, registration with a provincial professional regula- 
tory association is a possibility for social workers. 


Nature of Supply 


Most individuals enter this profession from the formal edu- 
cation system. Among those entrants, 59% hold an under- 
graduate university degree, primarily in social work, but 
also in such related fields as sociology and psychology; 21% 
are graduates of community college programs in social 
work or education and counselling; and 17% hold master’s 
degrees, primarily in social work, sociology or education. 
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In 1981, 63% of all social workers and probation/parole 
officers in Canada were women, which is substantially 
higher than the proportion of a decade earlier. 


Marked declines in the number of people less than 25 years 
old may reflect the move to higher levels of preparatory 
training. Most persons enter this occupation between the 
ages of 25 and 34, and begin to leave 25 to 35 years later. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth among social workers was faster than 
the average for all occupations during the 1971 to 1981 
decade. During the early 1980s, employment increased, 
and social workers experienced better-than-average oppor- 
tunities. Over the forecast period to 1995, employment 
is expected to be about the same as the average for all 
occupations. 


Close to 50% of all social workers work in health services, 
while another significant number work in provincial admi- 
nistration and hospitals. Federal and municipal govern- 
ments account for about 10%. Although occupations in 
social work are not substantially affected by economic fluc- 
tuations, they are sensitive to provincial expenditures 
in health services and federal expenditures on social 
programs. 


The very nature of social work — to help individuals and 
families adjust and cope with problems — means the 
demand for social workers will increase as the total popu- 
lation increases. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, 1982 uni- 
versity graduates in this occupation were paid $24,844 on 
average, while graduates of community colleges received 
$18,477. 


In most provinces, social workers in government institu- 
tions are paid better than those in the private or volun- 
tary sectors. The 1986 to 1987 annual salaries for social 
workers as reported by the provincial governments ranged 
from $22,104 to $39,600 for junior and senior social 
workers and from $29,556 to $43,498 for supervisors and 
administrators. 


Annual salaries for social workers employed by the fed- 
eral government in 1986-1987 ranged from $22,094 to 
$33,299 for an entry-level position. Employees in the 
middle range earned from $34,216 to $41,196. Senior-level 
social workers earned from $46,361 to $54,971. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Occupations in Welfare and Community Services 


Job Environment 


This group of occupations includes camp counsellors, 
charity workers, child welfare workers and community 
service workers. 


Child care workers, who initially worked with the poor, 
now deal with many issues. Workers in welfare and com- 
munity services provide counselling to individuals and 
families in their own homes. They also care for children 
in group homes and treatment centres. Other work set- 
tings include schools, community clinics, detention cen- 
tres, hospitals and social service agencies. 


Social service assistants work alone or as part of a team 
of social workers, psychiatrists, physicians and teachers. 
Their concern is the well-being of individuals, families and 
emotionally disturbed children. In carrying out their tasks, 
social service assistants assess individual needs and provide 
treatment which may include reality therapy, behaviour 
modification, play therapy and individual or group 
counselling. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The preparatory requirements for employment in this occu- 
pation vary with the position. In general, however, can- 
didates must complete a two- or three-year community 
college program in an area such as recreation leadership, 
social services or child care. Such a program usually com- 
bines classroom work with practical experience. Three or 
four years of university study may be required for employ- 
ment in supervisory or administrative positions. 


Nature of Supply 


Currently, most people enter this field from either the edu- 
cation system or the household sector. Military personnel 
and immigrants only marginally supplement this labour 
market, and interoccupational mobility is not an impor- 
tant contributing factor. Among those entering this occu- 
pation from the education system, the largest group (52%) 
complete a university undergraduate program of study, pri- 
marily in such work-related fields as physical education, 
social work or welfare, and psychology. Community col- 
lege graduates (accounting for 30% of the total) have back- 
grounds in related fields, such as social services, education 
counselling and recreation and sports. Trade/vocational 
graduates (13%) and individuals holding advanced univer- 
sity degrees (6%) are also primarily trained in the social 
sciences. 


At the time of the 1981 census, a comparatively high pro- 
portion of this work force (36%) was under 25 years of age. 
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Most people join this work force before the age of 24, 
although many enter the field before age 29. In general, 
retirements do not begin until age 65, implying a career 
span of 35 to 40 years. Current statistics suggest that 
women remain in these occupations longer than do their 
male co-workers. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1971 to 1981 decade, employment in these 
occupations grew faster than the average for all occupa- 
tions. The growth rate continued to increase in the early 
1980s and will remain about average into the mid-1990s. 


Demand for these workers is tied to municipal expendi- 
tures for recreation centres, swimming pools and related 
sport and fitness activities. Current social changes may also 
influence employment demand. For example, as more 
parents both work outside the home, camp counsellors and 
directors will be needed to provide winter and summer pro- 
grams; as the population ages, more services will be needed 
for senior citizens; as more community rehabilitation 
services become available, more specialized staff will be 
needed to assist disabled persons. 


Most positions are in the services sector, although some 
employment is concentrated in public administration. Jobs 
in the services sector are generally stable and few are lost 
during economic recessions. However, employment may 
be sensitive to government expenditures for social pro- 
grams and health services. The youthful age profile of these 
occupations indicates that they offer mainly entry-level 
positions for new graduates of high school, community col- 
lege and university. 


Volunteer programs enable young people to gain market- 
able managerial and leadership skills while they are 
involved in community social work. 


Earnings 


The range of salaries for graduate child care workers is 
between $13,000, and $28,000, the average salary being 
$18,000 to $20,000. The large difference is a result of 
varying types of work and facilities. With additional edu- 
cation, a child care worker can earn up to $30,000 a year. 
Salaries also increase with experience. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual salaries of $19,065 for 1982 university graduates 
and $15,330 for 1982 community college graduates 
working in these occupations. 
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Lawyers and Notaries 


Job Environment 


Lawyers and notaries interpret laws and offer counsel and 
advice to business and to individuals. For lawyers who spe- 
cialize in corporate law (such as stock exchange regula- 
tions and corporate income tax laws) and commercial law 
(import-export regulations, currency controls or bank- 
ruptcy regulations), a background in commerce, finance 
or accounting is a definite asset. Labour lawyers advise on 
policy matters and wage trends and represent their clients 
in negotiations and at tribunals. Criminal lawyers defend 
people who have been charged with crimes. Other areas 
of specialization include industrial property law, family 
law, estate law, municipal law and litigation. 


Notaries have responsibilities which differ in various 
provinces. In Quebec, notaries are registered and provide 
assistance and advice outside the courts. In British Colum- 
bia, notaries draft and file property mortgages, leases and 
transfer documents as well as draw up and execute last 
wills and testaments. Notaries in the rest of Canada are 
lawyers who qualify for a notary’s certificate, or local per- 
sons who witness signatures and take oaths and affidavits. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Admission to most provincial Bars requires the comple- 
tion of at least two years of undergraduate training, three 
years at a recognized law school, 12 months of articling 
and the completion of a six-month Bar Admission course. 
In Quebec, graduates from CEGEPs enter the Bachelor of 
Law program for three years, complete eight months of 
Bar Admission courses, and do six months of training with 
a practising lawyer before they are admitted to the Bar. 
After obtaining a diploma from the College d’Enseigne- 
ment Général et Professionnel, Quebec notaries must take 
a three-year university degree program at a law faculty. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new supply is the formal education 
system. From 1982 to 1984, there were 3,200 graduates 
each year. Landed immigrants and the military contribute 
minimal numbers. 


The unemployment rate (1.5%) for lawyers and notaries 
was well below the overall occupational average. However, 
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the corresponding rate for new law graduates was 14%, 
perhaps indicating that the market is saturated. General 
legal jobs exist mostly in areas outside of large cities. 


Entrance into the occupation occurs between 26 and 34 
years of age, with people beginning to leave between the 
ages of 56 and 64, implying that the average career as a 
lawyer spans 30 years. The proportion of women in the 
profession has increased from 5% in 1971 to 15% in 1981, 
a proportion that is expected to grow steadily. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


In the 1970s and early 1980s, the employment growth rate 
was faster than the overall average for all occupations. The 
outlook for the forecast period is for employment growth 
to be above the occupational average. Employment oppor- 
tunities correspond to the growth in business services and 
public administration. The demand for legal services and 
especially growth in legal specialties is affected by legisla- 
tive changes. Growth areas for legal advice include con- 
stitutional law, consumer protection, family law and 
corporate-securities law. 


Employment is generally stable. However, lawyers with 
their own practices can be affected by business cycle move- 
ments and by the trend to advertising of legal services. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, a 1982 uni- 
versity graduate received approximately $27,859 a year. 
According to Hansen’s 1986 Executive and Management 
Compensation Report, a legal assistant’s average annual 
salary was $30,200, with a salary range of $25,500 to 
$38,200; an associate attorney's average salary was $31,100 
with a salary range of $26,000 to $38,900; an attorney 
earned $47.100 with a salary range of $34,800 to $61,400; 
a senior attorney earned $62,800 with a salary range of 
$53,600 to $72,500; and a top corporate legal execu- 
tive/general counsel made $71,900 plus per year with the 
salary range being $47,900 to $104,000 plus. Senior legal 
partners of large well-known firms can have income levels 
of more than $200,000 a year, including profit sharing and 
bonuses. - 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Librarians, Archivists and Conservators 


Job Environment 


This occupational group consists of three distinct special- 
ties. Contemporary librarians, aided by the latest computer 
technology, provide both technical services, acquiring and 
organizing library collections; and public services, assist- 
ing users in finding information. They work in a range of 
positions for tax-supported institutions at the federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal levels of government. 


Archivists are responsible for the selection, evaluation and 
acquisition of documents for institutions such as univer- 
sities, museums and different levels of government. They 
develop contacts and pursue leads to obtain materials such 
as historical photographs, maps, films, tapes, private 
manuscripts and outdated public, municipal and corpor- 
ate records. Archivists also authenticate records and index 
and classify all sources to be preserved. They provide a 
research and reference service to the public. 


Conservators preserve and restore historic objects and 
works of art in the collections of archives, museums, uni- 
versities and government departments. These collections 
may include paintings, photographs, pottery, antique fur- 
niture, documents, works of art on paper or in metal or 
stone, and other artifacts. In their work, conservators use 
various scientific techniques, such as ultraviolet photo- 
graphy and radiographic and microscopic examination. 
Conservators also conduct research, prepare reports and 
advise on the condition of artifacts and works of art. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational requirement for librarians is an 
undergraduate degree, although a graduate degree in 
library science is becoming necessary. Some knowledge of 
computer science and, in particular, computerized index 
systems, is also useful, owing to increased automation in 
libraries. A graduate degree in archival studies is desirable 
for archivists. A knowledge of chemistry is an asset to 
conservators. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new supply to this occupation is the 
formal post-secondary education system. Labour force 
re-entrants and immigrants also supplement the supply. 


_ This occupational category is predominately female. The 
average age (40) changed little over the 1971 to 1981 
period. The number of librarians and archivists under the 
age of 25 has dropped significantly since 1971, reflecting 


the increased educational requirements for these occupa- 
tions. A typical career lasts, on average, between 35 and 
AO years, and entry normally occurs between the ages of 
25 and 29. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth among librarians, archivists and con- 
servators increased faster than the average for all occupa- 
tions in the 1971 to 1981 decade, but has slowed down in 
the 1980s. The outlook for the 1986 to 1995 period is sub- 
dued employment growth equal to the average for all 
occupations. 


The services sector, particularly education services, employ 
a substantial portion of workers in this category. About 
12% of the group work for the federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. 


Employment in these occupations is unresponsive to busi- 
ness cycle swings, but does display sensitivity to govern- 
ment expenditures. The age profile implies that entry-level 
positions are available to new university graduates. 


Demand for librarians will vary over the projection period. 
The prospects are best for persons specializing in scien- 
tific and technical fields, particularly in research libraries. 


Earnings 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, 1982 uni- 
versity graduates working in this occupational area re- 
ceived an average salary of $22,898. 


The 1986 Special Libraries Association Triennial Salary 
Survey showed that salary ranges for librarian/information 
specialists ranged from $20,053 to $41,359 across Canada. 
In Montreal, their salaries ranged from $20,880 to $44,200; 
in Ottawa, from $20,000 to $38,000; in Toronto, from 
$18,224 to $41,414; and in Victoria and Vancouver, from 
$22,000 to $40,176. 


Salaries for librarians employed by the federal government 
in 1986-1987 ranged from $21,932 to $29,029 for an entry- 
level position; from $31,551 to $36,987 for mid-level posi- 
tions; and from $38,828 to $47,464 for senior positions. 


Archivists paid by provincial governments in 1985-1986 
earned the following salaries: Alberta, $22,500 to $38,352; 
British Columbia, $28,091 to $31,826; Quebec, $21,976 to 
$37,351; Nova Scotia, $23,898 to 34,174. 


Se 
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Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival Sciences 


Job Environment 


Library technicians assist professional librarians in oper- 
ating a library. This involves establishing, organizing, 
maintaining and making information collections accessible 
to users. Technicians may work in all these areas in small 
libraries or when librarians are absent. However, in larger 
libraries technicians usually work in a specific area, such 
as reference, cataloguing or circulation. 


Technicians in the public services of a library may manage 
the circulation desk, handle information requests and oper- 
ate a telex machine or computer to verify or search for 
information. Technicians also set up displays and instruct 
users in the operation of audio-visual equipment and 
microfilm or microfiche readers. Those who work in the 
technical service area of libraries are usually responsible 
for acquiring, organizing and displaying library materials, 
doing searches, cataloguing and ordering materials and 
maintaining files. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A library or museum technician must have graduated from 
a community college or institute of technology in a pro- 
gram that emphasizes library, museum or restoration tech- 
niques. The completion of a master’s degree in a related 
field of study is considered a desirable asset for career 
advancement beyond the technician level. 


Nature of Supply 


Entrants into this occupation come primarily from the for- 
mal post-secondary education system. Other sources of 
supply include re-entrants into the labour force, and 
immigrants. 


This occupation is predominately female. The average age 
(33) of the individuals in this occupation has stayed fairly 
stable since 1971, with only a slight change in the age struc- 
ture, reflected by the increased number of technicians in 
the 25-to-54-year age group and the high percentage of this 
occupational group that are young people. A typical career 
in this occupation lasts, on average, between 25 and 30 
years and begins when the individual is between the ages 
of 25 and 29. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Between 1986 and 1995, the employment growth rate of 
technicians in libraries and museums is expected to be 
about the average of all occupations. This is something of 
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a departure from the 1970s, when employment growth 
among library technicians was much faster than average. 


Most technicians work in education and miscellaneous ser- 
vices, with a small concentration employed in the three 
levels of government. Although employment in this occu- 
pation is unlikely to be affected by business cycles, it is 
somewhat sensitive to government spending. 


Beginning in the 1960s, technological innovations in library 
procedures have lowered cataloguing costs, encouraged 
rapid diffusion and enabled most library systems to 
become fully automatic. Extensive data bases specialize 
in areas relating to law, patents, medical and chemical 
information. Techniques of surveillance, such as bar codes, 
track and identify users; scanning devices read bar codes 
and enter data automatically to help control and manage 
inventory. The effects of this technology on employment 
are not straightforward: computer systems that catalogue 
publications and control circulation may increase oppor- 
tunities for technicians, but as systems become easier to 
use by the public, there may be fewer employment oppor- 
tunities for junior technicians. 


Earnings 


Based on the National Graduate Survey, 1982 university 
graduates employed as library technicians in 1984 were 
paid $14,471 per annum, while community college grad- 
uates received $13,736. 


The following are salary ranges of library technicians by 
province and type of library:' British Columbia, public 
libraries in 1986 — $12,000 to $26,100; university/college 
libraries in 1986 — $13,440 to $28,000; Alberta, provin- 
cial government libraries in 1985 — $19,080 to $26,580; 
public libraries in 1984 — $15,390 to $31,179; Saskatche- 
wan, provincial government libraries in 1986 — $19,284 
to $21,552; regional and municipal libraries in 1985 — 
$15,012 to $29,784; Manitoba, provincial government 
libraries in 1984 — $17,362 to $22,998; Ontario, provin- 
cial government libraries in 1986 — $16,557 to $27,742; 
public libraries in 1984 — $12,959 to $21,550; Quebec, pro- 
vincial government libraries in 1986 — $18,555 to $27,687; 
Nova Scotia, provincial government libraries in 1986 — 
$17,080 to $24,012; public libraries in 1985 — $15,645 to 
$23,604; New Brunswick, all libraries in 1985 — $14,066 
to $21,970; P.E.J., provincial government in 1986 — 
$14,495 to $23,355; Yukon government libraries in 1986 
— $27,420 to $31,925. 


1Canadian Library Yearbook, Library Salary Overview, 
1986. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 5,600 6,200 7,000 216 2.0 1.2 
All Occupations on all 1.3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
pia 1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 600 9.7 111 | 
Replacement Openings 2,100 ayy 49,2 
| Total Job Openings 2,700 43.1 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (87) Public Administration (12) 
— Education (78) ~ Provincial Admin (7) 

~ Oth Health Services (4) ~ Federal Admin (4) 

~ Misc Services (2) - Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) _ 


Newfoundland 1.6 Ontario 36.7 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 5D 
Nova Scotia 2.9 Saskatchewan 3.8 
New Brunswick DE Alberta 110), 
Quebec PD yp) British Columbia 14.7 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


L 
Post-Secondary Education System 
— College (1981-86) 48 11.6 
~ University (1981-86) 366 88.4 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Job Futures 


Educational and Vocational Counsellors 


Job Environment 


Specialists among counsellors include educational advisors, 
group development workers and vocational counsellors. 
These people are no longer limited to school activities and 
students’ formal years of education. Increasingly, they 
work in business, industry, government, community agen- 
cies, and in consulting. Their responsibilities include 
helping people to make career decisions at various stages 
of life and to develop the life skills necessary for coping 
with a rapidly changing society. 


Career counsellors first assess a client’s needs and then pro- 
vide the appropriate counselling. In the assessment phase, 
they may give the client a series of tests to uncover abili- 
ties, skills, aptitudes, interests and motivation. Once these 
have been carefully analysed, the counsellor reviews them 
with the client and discusses possible job hunting tech- 
niques. Other kinds of counsellors may specialize in groups 
with special needs, such as retired people, disabled people, 
women, ethnic minorities, immigrants, prison inmates, 
apprentices and the unemployed. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The basic educational requirement in this field is a 
university undergraduate degree with a concentration in 
education, psychology, social work or sociology. A 
master’s degree in a related field is considered an asset. 
In Quebec, a master’s degree in career counselling is a 
requirement of la Corporation professionnelle des con- 
seillers d'orientation du Québec. In most school systems, 
the counsellor must be a certified teacher. 


Nature of Supply 


The post-secondary education system provides the main 
channel of entry into this occupation. Augmenting the 
supply are labour force re-entrants and immigrants. It is 
estimated that the influx of people from related occupa- 
tions will exceed the negative flow, suggesting that many 
people enter this field in the latter part of their career. 


From 1971 to 1981, the number of women choosing this 
career increased to the point where it now roughly equals 
the number of men. The average age (38) as well as the 
age structure of this occupation have remained relatively 
stable since 1971, although the younger age profile indi- 
cates that new graduates are admitted to this profession 
as older workers advance to administrative or managerial 
positions. A typical career spans 20 years, entry into the 
occupation normally occurring between the ages of 20 
and 30. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for about 
average growth over the next eight years, based on the out- 
look in the education sector. The majority of educational 
and vocational counsellors work in this field, while another 
10% are employed by the three levels of public adminis- 
tration. Jobs in the services sector tend to be recession- 
resistant; relatively few job losses occur during an econo- 
mic downturn. However, these occupations are influenced 
somewhat by provincial funding of education services and 
enrollment. 


Changing education patterns may increase the demand for 
counsellors as well as their expertise. The trend toward 
continuing education increases the student population and 
the number of students who may need counselling services. 
Affirmative action and employment equity programs may 
increase the demand for counsellors who assist special- 
need clients. 


Enrollment in secondary schools is expected to increase 
in the early 1990s, but overall fiscal constraints may limit 
opportunities. The outlook may be more favourable for 
counsellors who can serve the segment of older students, 
because this group will increase with the natural aging of 
the population. 


Earnings 


Counsellors’ salaries vary according to the type of organi- 
zation for which they work. Counsellors working in the 
public school system earn the same salaries as teachers. 
Educational and vocational counsellors paid by the 
provincial governments earned the following salaries in 
1985-1986. 


British Columbia 
Counsellor-Apprenticeship 
and Industrial Training 


$26,983 — $40,615 


Alberta 
Education Counsellor 31,680 — 45,180 
Education Counsellor Aide 21,180 — 27,540 
Ontario 
Supervisor 39; /07 = AS ,530 


Based on the 1984 National Graduate Survey, salaries 
received by 1982 university graduates working in this field 
averaged $25,477, while graduates from community col- 
leges were paid $16,276. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 23,800 26,400 28,000 1.6 2.0 
All Occupations Sie ‘Nes 
Job Openings 

This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs -% of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,200 4.6 Let 
Replacement Openings 15,400 Deo 49,2 
Total Job Openings 16,600 O20 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (98) 
~ Religion (94) 
- Hospitals (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland 3.6 Ontario 33.8 

Prince Edward Island co Manitoba jabs Personnel Resources 

Nova Scotia 3.9 Saskatchewan 6.2 The Anglican Church of Canada 
New Brunswick AS Alberta oo 600 Jarvis Street 

Quebec PPL es, British Columbia one Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2J6 


(416) 924-9192 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System Board of Jewish Education 
Suite 232 
Annual % 4600 Bathurst Street 


Average Distribution] Willowdale, Ontario M2K 3V3 
(416) 633-7700 


Post-Secondary Education System 


- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 

- University (1981-86) 320 100.0 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Job Futures 


Ministers of Religion 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes bishops, curates, mission- 
aries, evangelists, priests, rabbis and Salvation Army offi- 
cers. In spite of their different religious denominations, 
their work remains essentially the same: conducting wor- 
ship services and special ceremonies, teaching, counsel- 
ling, managing, and developing community relations. Most 
clerics serve as leaders of churches and synagogues. Some 
serve as chaplains in the armed forces, in correctional 
institutions, hospitals, on university campuses or as mis- 
sionaries at home and abroad. 


Skills and Educational Background 


The academic training required to become a minister of 
religion varies from one religious group to another. Some 
require only a certificate in religious studies, while others 
may require a Bachelor of Arts degree as well as a bache- 
lor’s or master’s degree in theology. Some churches also 
require a period of internship in the practical activities of 
the ministry, under the supervision of an experienced 
minister. Thus, becoming a member of the clergy may take 
from two to seven years. Exceptions to this process exist 
for older, more experienced individuals. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of individuals entering the occupation have 
a bachelor’s degree in religion/theology, psychology or 
sociology (78%) or a post-graduate degree in religion/ 
theology (22%). Based on the 1985 situation, it is estimated 
that over the projection period, 3,700 students will enter 
this occupation from the formal education system. Labour 
force re-entrants and immigrants are also significant 
sources of supply to the ministry. 


Historically, these occupations have been dominated by 
men (partially due to doctrine), although a recent trend 
towards the ordination of women is begining to change 
this situation. The age structure is heavily weighted among 
the older age groups. At the time of the 1981 census, about 
33% of all ministers were older than 54 and 5% were older 
than 70. The average age (48) has been fairly constant since 
1971. The majority of individuals enter this occupation 
between the ages of 30 and 34 and begin leaving between 
60 and 64. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this category was well below the 
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average for all occupations during the 1970s, but is ex- 
pected to expand at least as fast as that average between 
1986 and 1995. 


Over the projection period, 15,000 workers will be required 
to replace those who leave because of retirement or death, 

or to immigrate or return to school. Thirteen hundred addi- 
tional new positions are anticipated. 


The labour market situation for ministers is better than in 
the majority of other occupations, as reflected by unem- 
ployment rates. 


The majority of ministers of religion work in the religious 
services sector and a relatively small number work in hos- 
pitals and public administration. Employment is generally 
stable. There are very few job losses during a recession; 
in fact, services that religious officers provide may increase 
during an economic downturn. 


While some denominations are currently experiencing 
severe personnel shortages, others are being flooded with 
graduates. Because of their acquired skills and training, 
new graduates should encounter little difficulty in finding 
non-liturgical employment, such as a counsellor or social 
worker position. 


Earnings 


Rabbis’ salaries are negotiated between the congregation 
and the rabbi, and depend on variations in the job and 
reputation of the rabbi and the size and location of the 
congregation. Starting salaries range from $18,000 to 
$23,000, while senior rabbis may receive over $40,000 and 
up to $100,000 yearly. As is the case for other clerics, most 
rabbis also receive additional allowances, such as a car 
allowance. 


United Church ministers also negotiate a salary package 
with their congregations. As a result, their salaries vary 
greatly. 


The average salary of Roman Catholic parish priests is 
about $725 per month, consisting of $345 in salary and 
$380 in car allowance. Room and board as well as dental 
and medical benefits are included. 


The minimum stipend for Anglican diocesan priests in one 
metropolitan city is $12,700 at ordination. After seven to 
10 years of service, $16,900 to $17,860 per annum is 
typical. Priests also receive travel allowances and dental 
benefits. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 30,800 34,100 39,100 Deo 2k 1.6 
All Occupations SP jl i) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 4,600 13.4 Lied 
Replacement Openings 9,800 28.4 49.2 
Total Job Openings 14,400 41.8 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 


Full-time Part-time 


Services (100) 
— Education (100) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment -— 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.8 Ontario 36.6 
Prince Edward Island OS Manitoba 4.8 
Nova Scotia 4.4 Saskatchewan Siate. 
New Brunswick 2.9 Alberta 9.4 
Quebec 20.0 British Columbia 9.6 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
— College (1981-86) 4 O79 
- University (1981-86) 722 O25 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Association of University Business Officers 
151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N1 

(613) 563-1236 
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Job Futures 


University Teachers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes all teaching positions at 
the university level: professor, lecturer, instructor, demon- 
strator and fellow. The work of full-time university teach- 
ers is diverse, extensive and demanding. Professors must 
prepare teaching material, give lectures, produce timely 
publications in their specialized area of research, contin- 
ually mark student assignments, and attend the meetings 
of committees of the board. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although the minimum educational requirement for this 
occupation is a master’s degree, increased competition for 
university teaching positions has made completion of a 
PhD almost essential. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new supply to this occupation is the 
university system. Immigration and labour force re- 
entrants also augment the supply. Preliminary data indi- 
cate that the influx of people from related occupations will 
marginally exceed the movement of people out of this 
occupation into other areas. For many then, this occupa- 
tion may be at the high end of their career ladder. 


While most individuals in this occupation are men, the pro- 
portion of women has been increasing and should continue 
to do so. The distribution of university teachers across 
Canada roughly parallels the distribution of population. 


The average age (41) in this occupation changed little 
between 1971 and 1981 according to the census; the Asso- 
ciation of Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) 
believes the average has increased since then. The average 
duration of a university teacher's career is approximately 
30 years. Entry occurs between the ages of 30 and 34, and 
withdrawal normally takes place between ages 60 and 64. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this occupational group was well 
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above average during the 1970s as a result of fast growth 
in the education sector. It has since moderated consider- 
ably. This trend will continue, because demographic and 
financial constraints make rapid growth in this sector 
improbable in the medium term. Consequently, current 
projections forecast employment growth at a rate only 
slightly faster than for the labour force as a whole. Hirings 
resulting from openings caused by death and retirement 
are expected to be slightly higher than the average for all 
occupations, since the experienced labour force in this field 
is older than average. 


Labour market conditions for university teachers have been 
strong since 1981 because of increasing enrollments. In 
comparison to labour market conditions for other occu- 
pations, those for teachers rank among the most 
favourable. 


Although employment in this occupational group is not 
susceptible to fluctuations in the economy, a recession 
could limit university funding. Seasonal variation is not 
a factor, as teaching is generally restricted to September 
through April. Technological changes in the work place 
would only involve teaching aids and therefore would not 
likely affect employment levels. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges in this occupational group vary according to 
teaching responsibilities (lecturer or full professor), years 
of experience and tenure, and also depend on the size of 
the institution. On average, pay scales range from 
$30,600! for lecturers, and $47,800 for associate profes- 
sors, to $62,000 for full professors, according to the AUCC. 
Many university teachers augment their incomes by 
working on externally sponsored research projects. 


‘Statistics Canada 1985/1986, preliminary unpublished 
data. These figures do not include universities in Quebec. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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Job Futures 


Elementary and Kindergarten Teachers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes pre-elementary (kinder- 
garten) and elementary (grades 1 to 6) teachers. They are 
primarily generalists who teach children five to 12 years 
of age. They may teach all subjects, but in many schools 
there are specialists for physical education, art, music and 
library. In addition to teaching the basic curriculum (which 
varies slightly between provinces), kindergarten teachers 
have the responsibility of developing attention skills, of 
helping the children acquire personal and social habits and 
of stimulating them to ask questions, discover answers and 
learn how to cope with problems. Accordingly, they pre- 
pare and present lessons geared to individual needs. At 
this level, students frequently need remedial or extra help. 
As trends toward the integration of exceptional pupils into 
mainstream classes progress, elementary and kindergarten 
teachers will be called upon to acquire additional special- 
ized teaching skills to deal with these pupils. Teachers 
monitor their pupils’ progress and discuss their needs with 
parents and other educational professionals. Their day is 
often prolonged by participation in extra-curricular 
activities. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Becoming an elementary or kindergarten teacher requires, 
at the minimum, the successful completion of Bachelor of 
Education studies. In some provinces, this is normally 
achieved by direct entry from secondary school into a four- 
year Bachelor of Education university program. In other 
provinces, a university undergraduate degree is first ob- 
tained followed by a one-year Bachelor of Education 
program. In each province, certification is required to teach 
in the public school system. Teachers who wish to move 
to another province are not guaranteed that their teaching 
certificate will be valid there, although there are a number 
of agreements in place wherein certification from another 
province is recognized. 


Prospective elementary school and kindergarten teachers 
must have a genuine interest in children and be able to 
instill the desire to learn. They also require a high level 
of energy to meet the many time demands and pressures 
placed on teachers. 


Nature of Supply 


The main source of new supply is the formal post- 
secondary education system. Other sources of supply 
include labour force re-entrants and, to a lesser extent, 
immigrants. Preliminary estimates indicate that the num- 
ber of people who leave this occupation to enter a related 
one will marginally exceed the number entering the occu- 
pation from others. 


The majority of kindergarten and elementary teachers con- 
tinue to be women, with relatively few men entering the 
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occupation. The average age has increased from 35 in 1971 
to 39 in 1985. A typical career spans 25 to 30 years, and 
normally begins when the teacher is between the ages of 
25 and 29. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1970s, employment growth in this occupational 
group was below average, but it has since increased to 
slightly above the overall average rate. Elementary teachers 
can expect average employment growth up to 1995. Hiring 
resulting from the replacement of teachers lost through 
death and retirement is expected to be below average. 


Current labour market conditions for elementary teachers 
have improved slightly over the last couple of years, as 
reflected by more favourable unemployment insurance 
claimant figures. As the children of the current baby boom 
move into elementary school, the demand for elementary 
teachers will increase and employment should rise. 
Provincial funding, however, will also be a determining 
factor in employment growth. 


Part-time work exists in the form of supply teaching and 
specialty teaching (music, art, etc.). While technological 
change is improving teaching methods (computers, 
advanced teaching guides) it is not expected to affect 
employment patterns. 


Career advancement for teachers lies in administrative 
areas, where promotion is possible to positions as depart- 
ment head, principal or school board official. 


Earnings 


In most provinces, basic salary scales and fringe benefits 
are the result of negotiations between the teachers’ asso- 
ciation and government representatives. Average salaries 
for elementary school teachers in 1986 were reported! as 
follows: 


Newfoundland $30,295 
Prince Edward Island 31,286 
Nova Scotia 37,368 
Ontario 37,679 
New Brunswick S2,412 
Manitoba Drool We, 
Saskatchewan 33,583 
British Columbia 37,500 
Yukon 43,578 
Northwest Territories 43,383 


The National Graduate Survey reports average salaries of 
$24,436 for 1982 university graduates in full-time positions 
in 1984. 


'Statistics Canada, Characteristics of Teachers in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1985-1986. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
| 1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 131,000 145,500 164,200 2.0 Qh 
All Occupations Da ed 
Job Openings 
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| Net New Job Openings 17,000 11.5 11.1 
Replacement Openings 36,800 25.0 49.2 
| Total Job Openings 53,800 36.6 60.3 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 28 0.6 
- University (1981-86) 4,665 99.4 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
110 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B4 

(613) 232-1505 
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Secondary School Teachers 


Job Environment 


Teachers in this occupational group provide instruction to 
young people in junior and senior high school (grades 7 
to 13). Like teachers at the other levels, this group is 
responsible for providing a basic curriculum of courses. 
However, most if not all teach subjects in which they are 
trained specialists, such as math, science, languages and 
technical subjects. 


Secondary school teachers must spend time researching 
their subjects, preparing background materials for lessons, 
and deciding how to present topics so as to stimulate stu- 
dent interest. They frequently become involved in extra- 
curricular activities. Teachers occasionally must work an 
extended work week. On the other hand, time off is ample, 
including specific school holidays and the summer months. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Employment in this occupation usually requires success- 
ful completion of a Bachelor of Education program. Other 
provinces require varying qualifications in addition to a 
Bachelor of Education program. In Ontario, this is nor- 
mally preceded by a university degree. Provincial certifi- 
cation is required to teach in the public school system. 
Teachers who wish to move to another province are not 
guaranteed their teaching certificate will be valid there, 
although there are a number of agreements in place 
wherein certification from another province is recognized. 
Teachers must have a genuine interest in young people and 
the ability to instill in them a desire to learn. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new supply to this occupation is the 
formal post-secondary education system. Labour force 
re-entrants and immigrants are other sources of new 
supply. Although the movement of people between occu- 
pations can not be measured precisely, over the projec- 
tion period, the number moving into this occupation from 
related ones is expected to exceed marginally the number 
leaving it for other occupations. 


The majority of secondary school teachers are men, 
although the proportion of women in this occupation is 
greater than the overall occupational average. The average 
age of individuals in this occupation rose from 35 years 
of age in 1971 to 41 in 1985. As well, the number of 
teachers aged 25 to 54 rose substantially. 


Entrance into this occupation normally occurs between the 
ages of 25 and 29, and most retirements take place between 
the ages of 55 and 59, for an average career of 25 to 
30 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


In the 1970s, employment growth among secondary school 
teachers was below the average occupational rate. Over 
the forecast period it is expected to maintain its current 
growth pattern, which is similar to the overall average. 
Given the current demographic situation, the demand for 
secondary teachers should increase in the last few years 
of the forecast period. 


Current labour market conditions show that secondary 
school teachers have a lower ratio of unemployment in- 
surance claimants than elementary teachers. This may 
reflect current demographics and differences in teacher 
supply. 

As at all teaching levels, there is some part-time work but 
no structured summer employment in this classification. 
Career advancement for teachers lies in the school’s admi- 
nistrative hierarchy, where promotion into the positions 
of department head and co-ordinator is the natural pro- 
gression. Hiring resulting from replacement of teachers lost 
through death and retirement is expected to be average, 
since the age structure for secondary teachers is similar to 
the overall occupational average. On the other hand, 
strong attachment to the teaching profession will lower the 
rate of replacement openings. 


Earnings 


Elementary and secondary school teachers are generally 
paid according to the same salary scale. Average salaries 
for secondary teachers are higher, however, because these 
teachers frequently have more years of training and expe- 
rience. A breakdown of average salaries by province for 
1985 was reported as follows:! 


Newfoundland $33,454 
Prince Edward Island B20 77, 
Nova Scotia 38,063 
Ontario 42,701 
New Brunswick lo Pe 5B) 
Manitoba 38,483 
Saskatchewan 36,025 
British Columbia 41,000 
Yukon 45,935 
Northwest Territories 47,482 


The 1984 National Graduate Survey cites average full-time 
earnings of $27,207 for 1982 graduates with a university 
degree. 


‘Statistics Canada, Characteristics of Teachers in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1984-1985 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


This Occupation 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
27,900 34,700 39,800 1s) 4.5 1.6 
ae ial 1 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
4,700 13.3 Liat 
6,500 18.5 49.2 
11,200 31.8 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
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— Education (94) 


Public Administration (3) 
~ Federal Admin (2) 
-~ Provincial Admin (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 
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Ontario 31.9 
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Nova Scotia 3.4 Saskatchewan 1S 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
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Average _ Distribution 
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Community College and Vocational School Teachers 


Job Environment 


Community college instructors teach courses in a broad 
range of fields at the post-secondary and trade/vocational 
levels, including courses in medical and dental services, 
secretarial science and business, community and social ser- 
vices and behavioural science, electronics, engineering 
trades, arts, aircraft and heavy duty mechanics, and con- 
struction trades. Although the specific duties of college and 
vocational instructors vary with the teaching mandate, the 
size of the school, subject area and level of instruction, 
there are some similarities in general duties and responsi- 
bilities. Most instructors spend their work day teaching 
classes by means of lectures, demonstrations or lab work. 
Instructors in the skill-training programs employ a hands- 
on approach, supervising their students in independent or 
group projects. Other duties resemble those performed by 
teachers at other levels, such as preparing lessons and 
marking assignments and exams. After acquiring expe- 
rience, instructors may advance to positions as department 
or program head, which involve supervisory and adminis- 
trative duties. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Between 13 and 16 years of formal schooling are neces- 
sary for employment in this occupation, including two to 
four years of specific preparation in the field of speciali- 
zation. In addition, several years of work experience as well 
as courses in education are considered to be assets and are 
almost essential. 


Nature of Supply 


The formal post-secondary school system provides the pri- 
mary source of new supply to this occupation. Additional 
sources include labour force re-entrants, military personnel 
and immigrants. 


Most college instructors are men, although between 1971 
and 1981, the percentage of women grew significantly; this 
trend is expected to continue. The majority of instructors 
work in Quebec and Ontario. 


The average age (39) in this occupation has remained rela- 
tively stable since 1971. The age structure has shifted, 
however, augmenting the number of teachers in the 
25-to-54 age group. A typical career lasts, on average, 
30 years, with entry to the occupation normally occurring 
between the ages of 30 and 34. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


In the 1970s, employment growth among community col- 
lege teachers was phenomenal, increasing at an average 
annual rate of 12.5%. This was a direct result of the amaz- 
ing increase in college enrollment and overall growth in 
the number of institutions. Now that expansion in these 
areas has leveled, employment growth should continue at 
a fairly moderate rate during the forecast period. 


Current labour market conditions reveal a lower-than- 
average number of unemployment insurance claimants. 
Hirings resulting from deaths and retirements in this work 
force are expected to parallel the overall occupational 
average, and should account for the majority of job vacan- 
cies up to 1995. 


Part-time employment is available in this occupation. 
Instructors may be hired for several semesters or on short- 
term contracts. Although seasonality is a structured 
characteristic of the occupation, it is not nearly as pro- 
nounced as at the elementary or secondary teaching levels, 
since many community college and technical institutions 
offer summer courses. Technological changes affecting this 
occupation are improving teaching methods through the 
application of computers and, in a technical setting, spe- 
cific technical machinery. However, as in other areas of 
teaching, these changes are not expected to alter employ- 
ment patterns. 


Earnings 

In 1984-1985, community college teachers in Canada 
earned between $29,000 and $42,000. Salaries, of course, 
depend on qualifications, experience and location. The fol- 


lowing table compares the salaries of community college 
teachers in all provinces except Quebec.! 


Newfoundland $37,600 
Prince Edward Island 32,400 
Nova Scotia 36,000 
New Brunswick 35,900 
Ontario 41,300 
Manitoba 37,800 
Saskatchewan 38,200 
Alberta 38,200 
British Columbia 41,700 


The 1984 National Graduate Survey reports that the 
average salaries of 1982 university graduates working full- 
time was $27,702, and $16,114 for community college 
graduates. 


'Statistics Canada, Catalogue 81-254, 1984-1985. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 20,200 24,000 26,800 13.8 3.6 lsd 
All Occupations Sie Lal Nees) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 2,500 10.5 re | 
Replacement Openings 2,800 RS) 49.2 
Total Job Openings 5,300 220) 60.3 | 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX PART-TIME 
75 25 


1971 
1981 


a 
1981 . 
Male Female 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 


Wd This occupation 
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80 
88 


All occupations 


82 18 
Full-time 


Public Administration (3) 
~ Provincial Admin (3) 


Services (96) 

— Education (60) 

~ Oth Health Services (26) 
— Hospitals (7) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland DS Ontario 28.7 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba D7); 
Nova Scotia Dod Saskatchewan 2 
New Brunswick DO Alberta LG 
Quebec 43.9 British Columbia pois) 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System i 
- College (1981-86) 441 21.7 
~ University (1981-86) 1563 76.8 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 30 1.5 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
110 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B4 
(613) 232-1505 
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Teachers of Exceptional Students 


Job Environment 


This category of teachers works with blind and hearing- 
impaired students, mentally and physically disabled 
students, as well as gifted students. They evaluate the 
unique needs and abilities of their students in order to 
tailor the best teaching methods and educational programs 
to them. These teachers adapt the curriculum to the special 
needs of the students. 


The average class size is much smaller than standard 
classes. Special education curriculum stresses the basic 
academic criteria, adapted to the constraints of various 
student skills. The trend in special education teaching is 
to integrate the students into regular schools and classes, 
with special educators acting in advisory roles. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum requirement to enter this occupation is the 
basic teaching qualification, a bachelor’s degree in edu- 
cation. In addition, degrees in special education or 
specialized courses are usually required. Most individuals 
entering this occupation have educational backgrounds in 
elementary/secondary teaching, educational counselling, 
physical education and psychology. Although provincial 
certification is compulsory for teaching in the public school 
system, teachers who move from one province to another 
have no guarantee that their teaching certificate will be 
valid in the new province. This situation is changing, how- 
ever, as a result of reciprocal provincial agreements allow- 
ing freer interprovincial mobility for teachers. 


People in this occupational group must have a genuine in- 
terest in guiding, motivating and aiding the exceptional 
student's development to a higher level of learning and 
achievement. 
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Nature of Supply 


The main source of new supply into this occupation is the 
formal post-secondary school system. A smaller source are 
re-entrants into the labour force and immigrants. 


The occupation continues to be predominately female. The 
majority of the individuals within this occupation reside 
in Quebec and Ontario. The average age (33) has remained 
fairly stable since 1971. However, the increased number 
of people within the 25-to-54-year age group indicates a 
shift in the age structure. A typical career lasts, on aver- 
age, 30 years, with people starting out between the ages 
of 25 and 29. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth over the period 1971 to 1981 within 
this occupational group was well above the average for all 
occupations, and it has grown even faster since then. Pro- 
jections indicate that the employment growth from 1987 
to 1995 will still be above the occupational average, but 
not as expansive as in previous years. The trend towards 
putting special needs students into regular classrooms, with 
special education teachers acting as advisors, would tend 
to reduce the projections of employment growth for this 
group, as their functions will increasingly be carried out 
by regular elementary and secondary school teachers. 


Most of the new job openings expected over the projec- 
tion period will be as a result of new growth, with a smal- 
ler proportion resulting from retirements, withdrawals 
from the labour force and deaths. 


The labour market conditions for this occupation have 
improved in recent years as indicated by the low number 
of teachers claiming unemployment insurance. The inci- 
dence of part-time employment is higher in this occupa- 
tion than the overall occupational average. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 47,500 55,000 62,000 3.6 3.0 ae: 
All Occupations ore ii 13 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
ee 
Net New Job Openings 6,000 10.7 Lip 
Replacement Openings 20,000 oor 49.2 
Total Job Openings 26,000 46.4 60.3 
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Services (97) 

— Oth Health Services (64) 
- Hospitals (28) 

— Education (4) 


Public Administration (2) 
~ Provincial Admin (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.9 Ontario 35.9 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 3.9 
Nova Scotia Bites Saskatchewan Ball 
New Brunswick 1.6 Alberta 7.8 
Quebec 28.8 British Columbia 12.8 


For further information, 
contact: 


Health and Welfare, Canada 
Health Information Division 
Room 1364 

Brooke-Claxton Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0K9 


(613) 957-3076 


*Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


bas 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 882 100.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


‘Excludes persons whose hospital internship/residency extends 
beyond two years. 
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Physicians and Surgeons 


Job Environment 


For years medicine has been regarded as one of the most 
prestigious and challenging of professions. Attractive fea- 
tures of this career include autonomy, job satisfaction, high 
income and security. The majority of physicians are gener- 
alists, who perform medical examinations, diagnose and 
treat people suffering from disease and injuries and pro- 
vide advice on preventing disease and keeping fit. In recent 
years an increasing number of physicians have been spe- 
cializing in one of about 30 specialties, the largest of which 
are surgery, internal medicine, obstetrics and gynaecology, 
anaesthesiology, paediatrics, psychiatry, dermatology, 
ophthalmology, cardiology, radiology, laboratory medi- 
cine and orthopaedic surgery. Practising physicians work 
long hours, often under stress. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Persons wishing to enter the medical profession must be 
prepared to make a long-term commitment to learning and 
education prior to formal practice and throughout their 
professional career. Prerequisites for acceptance by Cana- 
dian medical training facilities may include two to four 
years of university training (including courses in chemistry, 
biology and physics) and passing of the Medical College 
Admission Test. The medical program itself lasts three to 
five years, depending on the student’s qualifications and 
the province of study. After formal instruction follows a 
minimum one-year internship in a hospital in preparation 
for the general practice licensure exam. All physicians and 
surgeons in Canada require a licence to practise. To spe- 
cialize, candidates must train three to seven additional 
years in residence, and pass the appropriate certification 
exam set by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Canada or the Corporation professionnelle des méde- 
cins du Québec. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new physicians and surgeons is the 
formal education system, although foreign physicians 
entering Canada each year account for a relatively high 
proportion of new doctors. 


Most physicians begin active practice between the ages of 
25 and 34, with retirement from the profession starting 
around age 55, suggesting a minimum career length of 20 
to 30 years. Cessation of active practice can signify either 
actual retirement, or re-employment in any one of many 
related fields, such as education or hospital administra- 
tion. The female proportion of this labour force increased 
dramatically between 1971 and 1981, a trend which should 
continue as more women enroll in medical programs. In 
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1985, approximately 40% of Canada’s medical students 
were women. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The rate of employment growth in this profession has been 
about the same as the average for all other occupations, 
but is expected to slow down during the projected period, 
according to the outlook for hospitals and health services. 
The rate will still remain the same as the average rate for 
the labour market as a whole. The Federal/Provincial Advi- 
sory Committee on Health Human Resources is projecting 
a surplus of physicians by the year 2000, although 24,000 
new physicians will be needed for replacement positions 
alone over the next eight years. 


Because physicians have tended to cluster in urban areas, 
some remote and rural locations have experienced a severe 
shortage of medical personnel, while some cities have expe- 
rienced surpluses. To remedy this, most provinces have 
incentive programs that offer special privileges and high- 
er incomes to physicians who are prepared to establish 
practices in remote or underserved areas. However, at least 
one province (British Columbia) imposes some restrictions 
on physician billing numbers; other provinces are consid- 
ering similar practices. This could decelerate employment 
growth. The growth of the older segment of the popula- 
tion and the development of new medical techniques, 
drugs, devices and procedures are causing changes in the 
number and the mix of specialists. For example, more 
geriatrics specialists are now needed. 


The employment of physicians is relatively well insulated 
from seasonal forces and fluctuations in the business cycle. 
Although the incidence of part-time work increased 
between 1971 and 1981, it remains minor. 


Earnings 


Most doctors’ incomes are tied to provincial health insur- 
ance programs and depend on the doctor’s volume and 
mix of services, the length of the work week, the speciali- 
zation and the location of the practice. While net incomes 
may be well above the average worker's, 40% or more of 
a physician's gross income is spent on overhead items such 
as staff, stock, capital equipment and office space. Because 
doctors are independently operating professionals, they do 
not have employment benefits such as a company pension, 
disability insurance or a dental plan. 


According to the Health Information Division of Health 
and Welfare Canada, physicians’ net professional incomes 
varied from $77,000 to over $100,000, for an average of 
$96,000 in 1985. Interns earn about $28,000 per year, while 
residents earn from $31,000 to $41,000 per year. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 i: 
This Occupation 11,200 12,600 12,600 4.8 2.4 0.0 
All Occupations OEP} gl 13 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System pi 
~ College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 455 100.0 
Trade Vocational 
| _ Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Alberta Dental Association 
Suite 101 

8230 - 105 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 5H9 
(403) 432-1012 


The Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario 
230 St. George Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5R 2N5 

(416) 961-6555 
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Job Environment 


Dentists are as concerned with patient education and the 
prevention of oral disease as they are with the examina- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment of diseases, injuries and mal- 
formations of the teeth and tissues of the mouth. While 
90% of dentists are general practitioners, the number enter- 
ing specialty practice has increased marginally in recent 
years. There are nine recognized dental specialties in 
Canada: paedodontics, orthodontics, periodontics, oral 
surgery, endodontics, public health, prosthodontics, oral 
pathology and oral radiology. Most dentists work in pri- 
vate practice, although an increasing proportion are opting 
for group practice. In both private and group practice, den- 
tists employ auxiliary personnel, such as dental hygienists, 
nurses, assistants and technicians. Other employment 
opportunities for dentists include positions in hospitals and 
educational institutions, public health units and com- 
munity health programs. 


Educational Background and Skills 


In all provinces, dentists must be licensed to practise. Entry 
to dental school requires anywhere from one to three years 
of pre-dental university study, followed by a dental apti- 
tude test. A four-year dentistry program leads to a degree 
as either Doctor of Dental Surgery or Doctor of Dental 
Medicine. In some provinces, licence renewal is subject to 
continuing education requirements. Advanced degrees are 
available for practitioners and students wishing to enter 
specialty practice, teaching or research. In recent years, 
the number of graduations from basic dentistry programs 
has risen. This pattern of growth is expected to continue 
in the short term. Eventual declines are forecast, as some 
schools have taken measures to reduce student enrollment. 


Nature of Supply 


Graduates of dental programs are the major source of new 
dentists in Canada. Other sources of supply, such as immi- 
grants, re-entrants from the household sector and workers 
from other occupations, are not significant. 


Most dentists become licensed between the ages of 25 and 
35, and do not begin to leave active practice in significant 
numbers until retirement at age 60. This suggests a nor- 
mal career length of at least 25 years. Dentists are not con- 
centrated regionally, although a surplus has been reported 
in urban Canada. Rural areas and small communities are 
no longer reporting difficulties in attracting dentists. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth has been strong for dentists since the 
early 1970s, both in relation to the labour force as a whole, 
and in comparison with growth among physicians and 
surgeons. However, the employment rate is expected to 
decline over the next eight years and will no longer match 
the overall occupational average. According to the Cana- 
dian Dental Association, additions to employment of den- 
tists would represent a surplus situation, since a growing 
number of dentists will actually be sharing a total work- 
load that is expected to change very little over the next 
eight years. Accordingly, only 4,200 dentists will be 
required for replacement openings. 


The demand for dental services will be positively influ- 
enced by a number of factors in the years to come. Among 
these are improved dental health, allowing more people 
to keep their teeth longer; expanding coverage under 
dental insurance plans; more regular dental care; and 
improved public awareness of dental health maintenance. 
However, improved decay preventative measures and the 
use of auxiliary dental personnel are expected to neu- 
tralize the employment growth potential for dentists. 


As with any profession in which self-employment predom- 
inates, unemployment among dentists is virtually non- 
existent. Job vacancies as a proportion of the number 
employed are marginally higher for dentists than for the 
general labour force. Dental employment is generally 
insensitive to prevailing economic conditions. The propor- 
tion of full-time dentists rose during the 1970s, contrary 
to the trend in the general labour force. Currently, 94% 
of dental personnel work full-time. 


Earnings 


Dentist incomes can vary considerably, depending upon 
the type and location of practice, hours of work, use of 
auxiliary personnel and facilities available. According to 
Revenue Canada data, in 1984 the net after-tax annual 
income of self-employed dentists ranged from $60,000 in 
Prince Edward Island to almost $90,000 in Saskatchewan. 
Dentists employed by the federal government earned from 
$43,795 to $65,367 in 1986-1987 (Pay Research Bureau, 
January 1987). The income of general practitioners is 
generally lower than for specialists. Two years after 
graduation, the earnings of 1982 graduates employed full- 
time in dentistry approximated $59,000. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 3,300 3,500 3,600 
All Occupations 


—— 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 200 2, 
Replacement Openings 1,300 Yh = 
Total Job Openings 1,500 42.6 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Agriculture (83) Public Administration (11) Services (4) 
~ Agriculture, Paid (47) ~ Federal Admin (8) ~ Education (3) 
~ Agriculture, Other (36) - Provincial Admin (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 
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- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 156 100.0 
Trade Vocational 
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Job Environment 


A veterinarian's prime concern is the prevention, diagno- 
sis and treatment of disease and injury in animals. Most 
veterinarians (more than 80% in 1981) are employed in pri- 
vate practice, although group practices are becoming 
increasingly common in response to escalating start-up and 
operating costs. Veterinarians in urban areas usually treat 
small animals, mainly dogs and cats, whereas veterinarians 
in farming and rural communities deal primarily with agri- 
cultural animals. Rural practices have become more sophis- 
ticated in the past few decades to meet the changing needs 
of large farm operations. Although rural veterinarians may 
still respond to emergency calls, animals are often trans- 
ported from the farm for scheduled surgical procedures at 
the vet's well-equipped, staffed animal clinic. Veterinarians 
also specialize in the care of horses and work in zoos, on 
wildlife preserves and in the fields of education, research 
and government (for example, in disease control and 
inspection). 


Educational Background and Skills 


A career in veterinary science begins with a Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine (DVM) degree, the minimum require- 
ment for registration and licensure with provincial 
professional associations. Available at four universities, this 
four-year program requires two years of pre-veterinary 
studies at the university level, with an emphasis on the 
biological sciences, chemistry and physics. Registration is 
a mandatory condition of professional practice in each 
province and requires the passing of a registration exam. 
Continuing education and training are important in the 
practising veterinarian’s professional career. Post-graduate 
studies may be required for employment in such fields as 
veterinary research and education. 


Nature of Supply 


The formal education system is the major avenue to 
employment in this field. Other sources of supply, such 
as the household sector, the military, immigration and 
workers from other occupations contribute relatively few 
veterinarians to the labour market. Current projections 
indicate possible declines in the number of future DVM 
program graduates. 


At the time of the 1981 census, one of every five veteri- 
narians was a woman, a marked increase since 1971. This 
trend is expected to continue. In 1984, almost 50% of the 
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graduates of DVM programs were women. Most veteri- 
narians begin to practise between the ages of 25 and 35. 
Withdrawals from this labour force seem to occur to a lim- 
ited extent as veterinarians approach 50 years of age (pos- 
sibly reflecting movement from actual veterinary practice 
to one of many related professions, such as teaching or 
research) and again in larger numbers after age 60. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The number of employed veterinarians rose significantly 
throughout the 1970s, the rate of growth being more than 
twice that of the overall occupational average. Since 1980, 
however, employment growth has moderated somewhat, 
and is currently below that for the labour force as a whole. 
Veterinarian employment should grow at a somewhat fast- 
er rate while remaining slightly below the average through- 
out the next eight years. Between 1987 and 1995, more 
than 1,500 new veterinarians will be needed in Canada. 
Roughly 200 will fill an employment position created by 
growth in the economy. The remainder will be needed to 
fill existing positions vacated by veterinarians who leave 
active practice. 


Today, the employment situation for veterinarians is ex- 
tremely favourable. Unemployment is low in comparison 
with the general work force, and the number of jobs avail- 
able per 1,000 workers is almost six times higher than the 
average. The demand for veterinarians is not particularly 
susceptible to prevailing economic conditions. Employ- 
ment tends to remain stable throughout the year, fluctu- 
ating only marginally with the seasons. Part-time 
employment is not common among veterinarians (in 1981, 
only 6% of veterinarians were employed part-time), 
although it has increased in recent years. 


Earnings 


According to the Canadian Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, salaries for veterinary graduates begin at about 
$25,000. The average veterinarian earns between $30,000 
and $50,000 per year. Actual income levels vary with the 
type and location of practice, hours of work, years of 
experience, size of community served, employment status 
and patient population. 


Salary ranges for veterinarians with the federal government 
begin at $34,304 and go up to $64,279; a middle-level posi- 
tion pays between $44,000 and $54,000, while a senior- 
level job ranges from $55,500 to $64,000. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Chiropractic Association 
2nd Floor 

290 Lawrence Avenue West 
Toronto, Ontario M5M 1B3 

(416) 781-5656 


Canadian Osteopathic Association 
575 Waterloo Street 
London, Ontario N6B 2R2 


Annual % 
Average Distribution (519) 439-5521 
Health and Welfare, Canada 
Health Information Division 
124 100.0 Room 1364 
0 0.0 Brooke-Claxton Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0K9 
0 0.0 (613) 957-3076 
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Osteopaths and Chiropractors 


Job Environment 


Osteopaths and chiropractors work mainly in private or 
group practice, although some employment opportunities 
exist in hospitals and, for chiropractors, in the field of 
education or research. Like other medical professionals, 
chiropractors and osteopaths are concerned with the pre- 
vention, diagnosis and treatment of disease or injury. Their 
focus, however, is the entire person, with special atten- 
tion directed either to the muscular and skeletal system 
(osteopaths) or the nervous system (chiropractors). In each 
field of practice, manipulative therapy is an important 
aspect of treatment. Chiropractors do not use surgery or 
prescription drugs, whereas osteopaths do apply tradi- 
tional medical techniques. Both may employ assistants spe- 
cially trained in this field. Osteopaths are few in number 
in Canada. 


Educational Background and Skills 


In most provinces, chiropractors and osteopathic physi- 
cians must be licensed to practice. For chiropractors, this 
requires graduation from a four-year program leading to 
the Doctor of Chiropractic degree (available at one Cana- 
dian location only), followed by a licensing examination. 
Prospective osteopathic physicians must train for four years 
in the United States at a school of osteopathic medicine. 
Licensure then requires an additional 12-month internship 
in Canada. 


Nature of Supply 


Since specialized education is required for entry into these 
professions, other sources of occupational supply, such as 
movements between occupations and immigration, add 
few people to the stock of chiropractors and osteopathic 
physicians. Licensure is usually obtained between the ages 
of 27 and 34, and retirements do not begin in significant 
numbers until age 60. This implies an average career length 
of 25 or 30 years (although many of these professionals 
work beyond the normal retirement age). People who enter 
chiropractic or osteopathic medicine often remain in pri- 
vate practice throughout their career, although both fields 
offer the opportunity for specialization. 


Almost one-half of practitioners work in Ontario, which 
also has the highest number of chiropractors and osteo- 
pathic physicians per capita (partly because of the chiro- 
practic college’s Toronto location). 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth for chiropractors was very strong 
throughout the 1970s and early 1980s in relation to both 
the labour force as a whole and more conventional areas 
of medical practice. Although it is expected to slacken 
somewhat, demand growth should continue to equal the 
overall occupational average and keep pace with employ- 
ment in other medical fields over the next eight years. 
Approximately 1,400 new positions will be generated, of 
which about 30% should be new jobs and the remainder, 
replacement openings. 


This demand will increase as the medical community and 
the general public continue to accept and take an interest 
in non-conventional, natural forms of health care. 


Unemployment among osteopaths and chiropractors is vir- 
tually unknown, primarily because most are self-employed. 
Employment levels are not affected by general business 
cycles, since most chiropractic and osteopathic services are 
covered under provincial health care insurance plans. What 
does influence job opportunities is the student capacity of 
Canada’s chiropractic training institution and the ability 
of Canadians to undertake study in the United States. To 
date, however, neither a shortage nor a surplus has been 
reported in either field. Contrary to the general labour 
force, this field experienced a decrease in the incidence 
of part-time work during the 1970s. Currently, more than 
90% of osteopaths and chiropractors work on a full-time 
basis. 


Earnings 


The earnings of chiropractors and osteopaths are influ- 
enced by the hours of work, area of practice, fee levels and 
degree of service coverage under provincial health care 
insurance plans. Available data suggest that chiropractors’ 
salaries range between $40,000 and $80,000 a year, and 
that earnings for osteopaths range between $50,000 and 
$90,000. The average 1984 earnings of 1982 graduates 
employed in this field full-time were approximately 
$39,000. 
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For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Association of Schools of Nursing 
University of Montreal 

Station A, P.O. Box 6128 

Montreal, Quebec H3C 3]7 

(613) 545-2669 


Health and Welfare, Canada 
Health Information Division 
Room 1364 

Brooke-Claxton Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0K9 
(613) 957-3076 


Canadian Nurses Association 
CNA House 

50 The Driveway 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1E2 
(613) 237-2133 


Job Futures 


Nurses, Registered, Graduate and Nurses-in-Training 


Job Environment 


Most nurses provide and supervise direct patient care. 
Although three-quarters of all nurses work in a hospital, 
many are also employed in nursing homes, rehabilitation 
and long-term care centres, community health clinics, 
physician's offices, schools and patients’ homes. In gen- 
eral, nurses ensure the general comfort of their patients; 
supervise the work of nursing assistants; observe, record 
and report symptoms and changes in the condition of 
patients; give nursing advice and health counselling; and 
dispense medication as ordered by the physician. Nurses 
work closely with physicians, social workers, physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, technicians, nursing 
assistants and psychologists. Since specialization is becom- 
ing increasingly important, many specialty nurses are 
found in gerontology, chronic care, surgery, psychiatry, 
emergency care and intensive care. Prospective nurses must 
expect weekend and shift work. 


Educational Background and Skills 


In most provinces, nurses must be registered with the pro- 
vincial licensing body in order to practise. Prerequisite 
credentials are either a diploma in nursing, granted 
through a community college or hospital-based program 
of instruction, or a university degree in nursing. Candi- 
dates must pass a national licensing exam to attain regis- 
tration. In the past, college diploma recipients have 
accounted for almost 90% of all nursing graduates, but this 
proportion has fallen in recent years as more students opt 
for university. 


Nature of Supply 


The nursing labour force is, in part, intermittent, (indivi- 
duals leave to study, stay at home, travel, etc., and then 
return to work), making re-entrants from the household 
sector the major source of occupational supply other than 
coming directly from the formal education system. 


Women predominate in this occupation; however, in 
recent years, the number of men has increased marginally, 
and current patterns of enrollment in basic nursing pro- 
grams suggest this trend will continue. Most nurses enter 
active practice between 20 and 31 years of age, and do not 
start to leave the profession in significant numbers until 
age 60. However, taking into consideration time spent out 
of practice, the average nursing career totals 20 years. The 
geographic distribution of nurses resembles that of the 
general population. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Since the early 1970s, the demand for nurses has grown 
annually at a much faster average rate than for the labour 
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force in general. During the recession in the early 1980s, 
demand still remained strong, while employment oppor- 
tunities in most other fields declined. Projections, how- 
ever, suggest that this trend is not likely to continue 
through to 1995. Employment opportunities for nurses 
may fall below the overall occupational average. Between 
1987 and 1995, about 53,000 nursing positions will become 
available. One in every four of these will be openings 
created by expanding demand. The remainder will be posi- 
tions vacated by existing personnel. This high rate of re- 
placement is consistent with the high labour force 
withdrawal rate, and in fact levels of demand may even 
be higher. 


Factors to take into consideration include the aging popu- 
lation, the increase in all-nurse hospital staffing (and the 
subsequent declining demand for nursing assistants, aides 
and orderlies), the expanding role of nurses in health care 
delivery, and increasing technical complexities. As in many 
of the health care professions, changes in employment are 
ultimately dependent on expenditures in the health sec- 
tor. An innovation affecting employment is the automa- 
tion of patient record-keeping systems. At present, nurses 
spend approximately 40% of their time maintaining and 
accessing records. Changes reducing this percentage could 
curb growth in nurse employment. The demand for nurses 
trained in specialty areas (e.g., intensive care) should, 
however, remain strong. 


Current employment prospects for nurses are very posi- 
tive. The rate of unemployment is low, and the number 
of reported job vacancies has increased markedly since 
1983. Mild shortages exist in Ontario and British 
Columbia. In 1981, approximately 38% of nurses were 
employed on a part-time basis. This was much higher than 
the average for the labour force in general. 


Earnings! 


In 1984, the average annual earnings of nurses employed 
full-time two years after graduating from basic programs 
of instruction were $22,977 for university graduates and 
$21,050 for community college graduates. Overall, annual 
salaries for hospital-employed general duty and staff nurses 
range from approximately $20,700 to $35,200. Assistant 
head nurses can earn from $21,700 to $34,300 per annum, 
and head nurses from $23,300 to $37,000 per annum. 
Actual earnings will depend upon the employer, the years 
of experience and the province. 


1 Canadian Nurses Association (Annual Salaries, Major 
Hospital Agreements), October 1986 
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Orderlies 


Nursing Attendants 


Job Environment 


This classification includes personal care aides, nursing 
aides, health care aides, hospital aides and orderlies. 
Nursing attendants provide practical nursing care in hos- 
pitals and residential care facilities. Tasks include answer- 
ing the patient’s call bell, collecting food trays, making 
beds, bathing patients, giving massages, helping patients 
in and out of bed, and transporting patients by wheelchair 
or stretcher. Individual duties depend on provincial regu- 
lations, the policies of the institution, the type of patient 
and the skills of the attendant. Orderlies assist nurses with 
heavy work, such as escorting patients to operating and 
examining rooms, and transporting and setting up heavy 
equipment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The pre-employment educational requirements in this field 
vary according to the province and the needs of the 
employer. Secondary school graduation with a background 
in the basic sciences and mathematics is often the mini- 
mum acceptable level, in which case training is provided 
on the job under the guidance of an experienced co- 
worker. Some employers, however, require a relevant post- 
secondary program of study, available from some commu- 
nity colleges and trade/vocational institutes. Such a pro- 
gram lasts up to one year, and includes both formal 
classroom instruction and practical training. Admittance 
may require from Grade 10 up to high-school graduation. 
Although not always required, vocational preparation is 
becoming increasingly important for success in this area. 


Nature of Supply 


At the time of the 1981 census, almost 80% of nursing 
attendants were women, marginally above the 74% of 
10 years earlier. The average age was 36. Most people enter 
this field either before reaching 29, or between the ages 
of 40 and 49, the majority being between 20 and 24 years. 
Labour force withdrawals take place between the ages of 
29 and 36, and again in the late 50s. This may indicate 
actual retirement or movement into a related occupation, 
such as nursing assistant. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1970s, employment growth in this field was 
significantly below the average for all occupations, a situa- 
tion which improved during the first half of the 1980s, 
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when employment expanded faster than average. This 
strong performance is not expected to persist throughout 
the next eight years, however. The rate of employment 
increase should moderate. Almost 50,600 job openings 
should be generated in this field during the projection 
period. One in every five of these will be new positions 
resulting from increased demand for nurse attendant 
services. The remainder will be vacancies left by nursing 
attendants withdrawing from the active labour force. 


The projection of demand, based on current patterns of 
employment in this field, may be optimistic in view of tech- 
nological changes in the Canadian health care system that 
continue to increase the skill level required by nursing 
attendants. While nursing attendants were primarily 
employed in hospitals in the past, they are now less in 
demand in these institutions. Employment in such areas 
as nursing homes and other long-term care facilities may 
not make up for job losses in the hospital sector. 


In spite of this, unemployment among nursing attendants 
remains below that for the labour force as a whole, 
although it is currently higher than in past years. The num- 
ber of job vacancies is low, particularly in relation to the 
size of this work force. As in other health care professions, 
the demand for nursing attendants is unaffected by busi- 
ness conditions and seasonal influences. In 1981, a high 
proportion of nursing attendants (35%) worked part-time. 


Earnings! 


In 1985, most hospital-employed nursing aides earned be- 
tween $16,120 and $20,436 per year. Certified nursing 
orderlies generally earned between $18,252 and $23,504 
per year, while their uncertified counterparts earned be- 
tween $17,576 and $20,436 per year. In all cases, average 
earnings were around the mid-point in the prevailing salary 
range. The earnings of graduates working in this area 
mirror the above findings, according to the 1984 National 
Graduate Survey. 


1 Labour Canada, Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 
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For further information, 
contact: 


Health and Welfare, Canada 
Health Information Division - 
Room 1364 

Brooke-Claxton Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0K9 
(613) 957-3076 


Canadian Dietetic Association 
Suite 604 

480 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5G 1V2 
(416) 596-0857 


Job Futures 


Registered Nursing Assistants 


Job Environment 


Nursing assistants or practical nurses are employed in hos- 
pitals, residential care facilities, occupational health units, 
public health clinics, doctor’s offices and the homes of 
patients. Typical duties include taking temperature and 
blood pressure, giving baths, making beds, serving meals, 
feeding patients, collecting specimens and administering 
simple medical treatment and, in some jurisdictions, medi- 
cation. In most positions, nursing assistants work as part 
of a patient care team, which may include registered 
nurses, physicians, physiotherapists and occupational 
therapists. They generally function under the direct super- 
vision of a nurse, although they remain responsible for 
their own nursing actions. Weekend and shift work is 
normal in this career. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Employment as a nursing assistant requires graduation 
from an approved program of studies available from com- 
munity colleges, trade/vocational institutes and some hos- 
pitals. These programs usually last a year and combine 
both technical instruction and practical experience. Admis- 
sion requirements vary with the institution. Relevant high 
school subjects of study include the basic sciences and 
mathematics. 


In some provinces, graduates of nursing assistant studies 
must pass an exam in order to register with the provincial 
licensing agency prior to obtaining employment. Where 
not mandatory, licensure may still be required by some 
employers. Licensure in one province may not be recog- 
nized in another. 


Because of constant changes in nursing knowledge and 
technology, continuing education is important throughout 
the nursing assistant’s career. Although studies in clinical 
specialties are possible after basic training, some prior 
nursing experience is recommended. 


Nature of Supply 


The formal education system is the major avenue of entry 
into this occupation, although re-entrants from the house- 
hold sector are also a significant source. The military and 
immigration supply a small number of persons to this 
labour market. The majority of graduates from post- 
secondary programs of study who find employment in this 
occupation (64%), hold related trade/vocational institute 
certificates. The remainder have received additional in- 
struction in other nursing areas, other health disciplines 
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or in related fields, such as social services, social work or 
psychology. 


Women form the majority in this occupation (92%). This 
percentage is marginally lower today than it was at the 
beginning of the 1970s, and may continue to decline, as 
more men choose a career in this area. The average age 
for all nursing assistants was 33 in 1981, slightly higher 
than the 1971 average. Most persons begin their career as 
a nursing assistant between the ages of 20 and 29. Retire- 
ments begin in small numbers at age 55, suggesting a career 
length of at least 25 years. According to the 1981 census, 
almost 40% of nursing assistants work in Quebec and 
approximately 30% in Ontario. The average population 
served by each worker varies greatly from one province 
to another. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this occupation was above average 
throughout the 1970s. Growth has slowed somewhat since 
1980. This pattern is expected to persist throughout the 
next eight years. During the projection period almost 3,500 
new employment positions will open up in this field. A fur- 
ther 13,000 openings are anticipated as currently employed 
nursing assistants leave the active work force. This brings 
the total requirement for new nursing assistants to almost 
16,500 persons over the next eight years. 


Although the employment picture for nursing assistants 
is positive, based on current employment patterns, this 
outlook could change as technology continues to make 
standard nursing care more complex. Some provinces and 
individual hospitals are decreasing their dependence on 
nursing assistants in favour of more nurse positions. 


Unemployment among nursing assistants is traditionally 
below that for all occupations taken together, although job 
vacancies also appear to be relatively low. Most nursing 
assistants are employed in hospitals and related health care 
establishments, where employment opportunities are not 
affected by general economic conditions. Part-time 
employment in the field is high. 


Earnings 


Community college graduates employed full-time as 
nursing assistants two years after graduation earned an 
average annual salary in 1984 of almost $20,000. In 1985, 
average monthly salaries for nursing assistants in hospi- 
tals ranged from a low of $1,417 (approximately $17,000 
per annum) in Newfoundland to a high of $1,933 (approxi- 
mately $23,000 per annum) in Saskatchewan. 
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For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Physiotherapy Association 
Suite 201 

44 Eglinton Avenue West 

Toronto, Ontario M4R 1A1 

(416) 485-1139 


Ontario Physiotherapy Association 
Suite 304 

416 Moore Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C8 

(416) 421-6497 


Canadian Association of Occupational Therapists 
3rd Floor 

110 Eglinton Avenue West 

Toronto, Ontario M4R 1A3 

(416) 487-5404 
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Audio and Speech Therapists 
Physiotherapists 
Occupational Therapists 


Job Environment 


This group includes physiotherapists, occupational thera- 
pists, audiologists and speech pathologists, who give 
therapeutic, rehabilitative treatment to physically disabled 
persons. The treatment methods used by physiotherapists 
include therapeutic exercises in a warm bath, swimming 
pool or gym, application of electric currents to stimulate 
the muscles, ultra-violet rays and massage. Occupational 
therapists are responsible for treatment plans designed to 
develop skills, restore function, maintain abilities and pro- 
mote healthy lifestyles. Audiologists assess, diagnose and 
treat hearing abnormalities. Among their rehabilitative 
techniques are hearing-aids, short-term counselling and 
auditory training. Speech pathologists are concerned with 
disorders of speech and voice. 


While individual therapists may be responsible for plan- 
ning a treatment program, they usually work as members 
of a health care team including other therapists, nurses, 
physicians, psychologists, social workers, educators or 
others. The main work setting is a hospital. Some thera- 
pists, however, practise in the patient's home, rehabilita- 
tion centres or community ambulatory clinics. Many 
therapists are beginning to opt for private practice. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The educational requirements of a therapist vary, de- 
pending on the field of practice and the province. Gener- 
ally, speech pathology requires a three- or four-year 
bachelor’s degree in speech pathology. Physiotherapists 
must have a bachelor’s degree in physiotherapy. An occu- 
pational therapist requires a bachelor’s degree in occupa- 
tional therapy. Formal preparation for each of these 
professions may include a period of internship. In some 
provinces, registration is mandatory. 


Nature of Supply 


The formal education system is the major source of new 
therapists, although immigration is a significant contribu- 
tor. The household sector, the military and workers from 
other occupations add marginally to the number of 
available therapists. 


Almost 85% of all therapists are women. The average age 
in this classification was 33 in 1981, marginally below the 
average of 10 years earlier. In 1981, 80% of therapists were 
under 40. This suggests that retirements will be few in the 
near future. Employment generally begins between the 
ages of 22 and 29, and withdrawals begin in large num- 
bers at about age 60, for an approximate career length of 
30 to 40 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment expansion rates in this field are expected to 
remain high in the immediate future and should remain 
about average through the period leading to 1995. During 
these eight years, about 4,700 job openings will be created, 
of which two in every five will be generated by increasing 
demand for therapist services. The remaining positions will 
come open as therapists withdraw from the work force. 


Job growth is not notably influenced by economic condi- 
tions. However, current trends in health care may affect 
employment demand in a manner unanticipated in these 
figures. Since rehabilitation is becoming increasingly recog- 
nized as a practical and moral alternative to institutional- 
ized care, the need for therapists could increase. 


Other positive factors include a rising elderly population, 
increasing public acceptance of disabled persons, and an 
increasing association of childhood learning problems with 
communication disorders. Government expenditure policy 
concerning the health care and education sectors is none- 
theless a limiting factor. 


Employment prospects for therapists are very good — there 
is currently a labour shortage in this field. Unemployment 
was extremely low in 1986, with only 2% of the labour force 
actively searching for work. Just over three of every four 
therapists are employed on a full-time basis. This rate is 
lower than the overall occupational average. 


Earnings 


Therapists’ earnings vary considerably, depending on the 
institution, province and city of employment; field of 
therapy; hours of work; and years of experience. Most 
physiotherapists earned between $24,500 and $33,250 in 
1985. The average annual earnings were $28,400. Chief 
physiotherapists earned between $31,000 and $43,200, the 
average being approximately $37,600. Starting salaries in 
1985 for physiotherapists ranged from $20,149 to 
$30,274.! The wage premium paid for experience in the 
field varied significantly according to the province. 


The Canadian Hearing Society reports that audiologists 
earned an annual average salary of $27,000 to $33,000 in 
1986. The majority of occupational therapists earned be- 
tween $24,350 and $32,800 annually in 1985, with the 
average approximating $28,299. 


1Canadian Physiotherapy Association, 1987. 
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Pharmacists 


Job Environment 


Most pharmacists work in either retail pharmacies (79% 
in 1981) or hospital pharmacies (18%). Their duties include 
preparing and dispensing prescription drugs, ensuring 
proper storage and handling of drugs, giving advice to cus- 
tomers on appropriate home and over-the-counter reme- 
dies, checking prescriptions for overdoses and drug 
interactions and keeping records of dispensed drugs and 
prescriptions. Other areas of employment are non-hospital 
health care services, the wholesale trade and government 
administration. Activities in these areas include drug 
inspection and research, pharmaceutical marketing and 
sales, and administration. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Pharmacists must be licensed to practise in Canada. This 
requires completion of a four-year Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy. In most provinces, provincial regulatory agen- 
cies also require candidates to pass an exam set by the 
Pharmacy Examining Board of Canada and to have some 
practical training before being licensed. Pharmacists who 
own or manage a pharmacy must also have the skills neces- 
sary to run a successful business. 


Nature of Supply 


Pharmacy school graduates are the major source of new 
professionals. In recent years, the number of graduates has 
declined a little. Forecasts suggest that this decrease may 
continue over the long term. Other sources of occupational 
supply, such as the military, immigration and re-entrants 
from the household are of little significance. Because of 
the educational requirements, the flow of workers into 
pharmacy from other occupations is minimal. However, 
pharmaceutical training and practice can lead to related 
careers in research, education, sales and administration. 
Success in these fields may require advanced and spe- 
cialized instruction. 


Female participation in pharmaceutical training programs 
increased dramatically during the past decade, a circum- 
stance which has almost balanced the male/female ratio 
in this profession. Most pharmacists obtain their licence 
between the ages of 25 and 29, and do not start to leave 
professional practice until retirement at least 35 years later. 
As in most other health care occupations, pharmacists are 
not concentrated in any specific geographic region, 
although shortages are currently being reported in rural 
areas and small communities. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Between 1971 and 1981, the number of pharmacists 
employed in Canada rose almost 4% per year, marginally 
above the average for all occupations during the same 
period. In the years since, pharmacist employment has 
continued to increase at a level slightly above the overall 
average. Employment growth is expected to remain high 
through to 1995. More than 7,000 jobs will come open 
during the next eight years. Almost 20% of these positions 
will result from increased demand for pharmacist services. 
The remainder will be replacement openings generated as 
pharmacists leave the active work force. 


Employment demand is moderately affected by economic 
conditions. However, structural and environmental 
changes taking place in pharmacy practice may influence 
employment growth. The role of the pharmacist in hospi- 
tals is expanding, a trend which could increase the demand 
for these professionals. On the other hand, increased 
employment of pharmacy dispensary assistants could have 
a negative effect on employment for pharmacists. 


Unemployment among pharmacists is minimal and has 
been decreasing in recent years, owing primarily to the 
high number of self-employed practitioners. Conversely, 
the number of job vacancies has increased significantly 
since 1982, which corresponds to current reports of a phar- 
macist shortage. Whether this shortage persists depends 
in part on the demand trends discussed above. In 
1981, approximately 81% of pharmacists were employed 
full-time. This was marginally below the average for all 
occupations. 


Earnings 


In 1984, full-time pharmacists who completed their uni- 
versity studies in 1982 earned on average $29,637. The 
average 1986 salary for pharmacists employed in Ontario 
was $41,059. On an hourly basis, average earnings ranged 
from $19.55 for those working in an independent phar- 
macy, to $21.25 for hospital employees. The average for 
chain and franchise employees fell between these levels 
(Ontario Pharmaceutical Association). The Manitoba 
Society of Professional Pharmacists reported hourly earn- 
ings of $11.50 to $22.50. Incomes for self-employed phar- 
macists in the Winnipeg/Brandon area ranged from 
$15,000 to $75,000 a year ($40,000 was the average), with 
the rural range and average being approximately 30% high- 
er. Saskatchewan pharmacists earned on average between 
$30,000 and $35,700 per year. 
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Job Futures 


Dietitians and Nutritionists 


Job Environment 


Dietitians and nutritionists are concerned with the prin- 
ciples of nutrition and their application. Their duties vary 
according to their position and the area of employment 
and may include providing dietary consultation, giving lec- 
tures on nutrition, planning menus and diets, supervising 
institutional food service programs, teaching medical stu- 
dents and conducting research. Usually, dietitians work 
in health care and food establishments, although an in- 
creasing number are self-employed consultants. Others are 
employed in the education, government and manufac- 
turing sectors. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Entry to this occupation generally requires high-school 
graduation with a background in the sciences, followed by 
a three- or four-year bachelor’s degree in home economics 
or science with a major in foods or nutrition. In Manitoba 
and Alberta, registration with the provincial regulating 
agency is a mandatory condition of practice, although 
elsewhere, eligibility for registration may be required by 
some employers. Candidates for licensure must complete 
a one-year internship or have equivalent working expe- 
rience in dietetics that is recognized by the Canadian 
Dietetics Association. Master's level preparation is avail- 
able in this field, and may be required for some positions. 
As hospital settings become increasingly computerized, 
computer skills are becoming required. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new entrants is the formal education 
sector, although workers from other occupations moder- 
ately supplement the group. Immigration, the household 
sector and the military are of minor significance as sources 
of new supply. 


In 1981, 94% of dietitians and nutritionists were women, 
a level virtually unchanged from that of a decade earlier. 
The average age was 33, slightly below the 1971 average 
of 36. Most persons enter this labour force between the 
ages of 25 and 29. Some may leave to work in a related 
field, such as food service administration, in either a 
hospital, public service agency or commercial enterprise. 
Most employment opportunities are in hospitals and other 
health care institutions in urban areas. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The average annual rate of employment growth in this field 
was almost twice that for the labour force as a whole 
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throughout the 1970s. That ratio has continued since 1981. 
For the years leading to 1995, the job outlook in this field 
is about average. Projections of the demand for services 
in this area suggest that more than 300 new positions will 
be created during the next eight years. Almost 1,300 addi- 
tional job openings will emerge as personnel withdraw 
from active employment. 


Employment demand in this field is not significantly 
influenced by economic factors or technology. Changes 
currently taking place in the area of health care adminis- 
tration, however, could affect both overall demand and 
specific skill requirements: The fact that more and more 
hospitals are centralizing their food supply could affect 
demand. An emphasis on outpatient, ambulatory patient 
care is increasing the need for dietitians and nutritionists 
trained to work in public health. There is also a rising 
demand for specialists in critical care areas. 


Despite rapid job growth, unemployment in this field cur- 
rently approximates the average for all occupations. This 
is a recent phenomenon, however, and the number of job 
vacancies remains relatively high. Part-time employment 
is quite common in this field. In 1981, 30% of dieti- 
tians and nutritionists were working part-time, which is 
more than 10 percentage points above the average for all 
occupations. 


Earnings 


In 1984, two years after university graduation, full-time 
dietitians and nutritionists were earning an average annual 
salary of $24,000. Starting salaries, however, are generally 
about $20,000. Average annual salaries fall within the 
$20,000 to $30,000 range. Dietitians in management posi- 
tions earn between $33,000 and $50,000 yearly. Salaries 
vary according to organization, institution and province, 
and tend to be higher in rural areas in some provinces. 
The following are estimated 1986 average annual salary 
ranges for dietitians in six provinces, and have been pro- 
vided by the respective provincial associations: 


Newfoundland $20,644 — $37,196 
Nova Scotia 24,000 — 45,000 
Manitoba 20,000 — 31,000 (1985) 
Saskatchewan 27,000 — 33,000 
Alberta 31,000 — 37,000 
British Columbia 26,000 — 40,000 
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Job Futures 


Optometrists 


Job Environment 


Optometrists specialize in the examination of patients’ eyes 
to determine visual efficiency. Where appropriate, they 
diagnose defects and prescribe treatment (excluding drugs 
or surgery) to correct vision in healthy eyes. Vision analy- 
sis involves a series of tests with sophisticated instruments. 
Depending on the examination findings or diagnosis, opto- 
metrists may refer patients to medical practitioners such 
as ophthalmologists, prescribe corrective lenses such as 
eyeglasses and contact lenses, or recommend eye exercises. 
Optometrists also act as educators, counselling patients on 
topics such as contact lens care, visual hygiene, lighting 
arrangements and safety factors. Most optometrists pre- 
fer to operate a complete vision care service by supplying 
the materials used in their own prescriptions and fitting 
contact lenses. Usually, optometrists work in private prac- 
tice (95% in 1981), although group practice is becoming 
increasingly popular. Employment opportunities also exist 
in optometric vision care clinics, community health 
centres, or in consulting work for government and 
industry. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Entry to this field is restricted to graduates of a recognized 
school or college of optometry. Candidates for entry to pro- 
fessional programs must have a high-school diploma with 
emphasis on the basic sciences and mathematics, as well 
as one to three years of university-level study, with con- 
centration in the sciences. Doctor of optometry degrees 
can be earned at two universities (in Kitchener and 
Montreal), and require three to five years of full-time 
study, combining clinical experience with classroom in- 
struction. Registration with a provincially designated pro- 
fessional regulatory agency is a mandatory condition of 
practice in every province, and often requires the passing 
of a licensing exam. The field of optometry is changing 
rapidly. Continuing professional education is therefore 
important to the practising optometrist. 


Nature of Supply 


The formal education system is the major avenue of entry 
into optometric practice. Due to the precise educational 
requirements, entrants from the military, the household 
sector, and other occupations, as well as immigrants add 
only marginally to the number of optometrists. 


Most optometrists enter active practice between the ages 
of 25 and 35, and usually remain in the profession until 
their retirement, approximately 40 years later. In 1981, 
almost 20% of optometrists were women, a marked 
increase over the proportion found 10 years earlier. 
Employment opportunities for optometrists exist in both 
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rural and urban areas. Urban practices offer the greatest 
potential for specialization. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Throughout the 1970s, employment growth among opto- 
metrists was below that for the labour force as a whole. 
Since 1981, however, job growth in this field has been rela- 
tively strong. Although rates of increase are expected to 
decline somewhat over the next few years, employment 
growth among optometrists should remain at the overall 
occupational average until at least 1995. During this 
period, about 1,700 employment positions will become 
available in this field. Approximately 600 of these openings 
will be the consequence of increasing demand for opto- 
metrist services. The remainder will occur as currently 
employed optometrists withdraw from the active work 
force. 


Unemployment among optometrists is virtually non- 
existent, partly because of the high number of self- 
employed professionals. While the number of reported job 
vacancies per 1,000 optometrists has declined somewhat 
in recent years, it is almost four times higher than in the 
labour force in general. This suggests a positive employ- 
ment outlook in this field. A high proportion of optome- 
trists (93% in 1981) are employed full-time, although, as 
in the general labour force, this proportion has been de- 
clining. The level of optometrist employment is not signi- 
ficantly affected by business conditions or seasonal 
patterns. 


Technological change in the near future should have little 
effect on the demand for optometrists or the skills re- 
quired for practice. Positive influences on employment 
demand are the aging Canadian population and the in- 
creasing importance of proper, early vision care. 


Earnings 


The average 1984 earnings of 1982 university graduates 
employed full-time were $40,765. In most provinces, opto- 
metrist services are covered by medical insurance pro- 
grams. This factor, as well as fee schedules, hours and 
location of practice, years of experience, patient popula- 
tion and personality, combine to influence salary levels. 
It is, therefore, not unusual to find a significant gap in 
income between those setting up a practice and more expe- 
rienced optometrists. Three provincial optometrists’ asso- 
ciations reported the following 1986-1987 average earnings: 


Alberta $75,652 — $81,124 
Saskatchewan 45,000 — 55,000 
Ontario 50,000 — 75,000 
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Job Futures 


Dispensing Opticians 


Job Environment 


Dispensing opticians order, fit and adapt ophthalmic 
devices, such as eyeglasses, contact lenses and magnifiers, 
according to the instructions of an ophthalmologist or 
optometrist. Activities include checking for prescription 
completeness, assisting the customer with eyeglass frame 
selection, providing advice regarding the best lens type, 
ordering the prescription from an optical laboratory, 
verifying lens accuracy and modifying frames to ensure 
proper fit. Where contact lenses are involved, dispensing 
opticians also instruct the customer in the proper tech- 
niques of lens usage and care. Workers in this category are 
generally employees in a retail optical dispensary, although 
a small percentage have their own operations. In 1981, 63% 
of dispensing opticians worked in retail trade. In recent 
years, there has been a trend toward the franchising of 
optical services. Other areas of optician employment 
include the manufacturing sector (16%) and the health care 
industry (19%). 


Educational Background and Skills 


In most provinces, dispensing opticians must be registered 
with the provincial board of ophthalmic dispensers prior 
to obtaining employment in their field. The credentials 
required for registration include high-school graduation 
with a background in mathematics and physics, plus an 
approved post-secondary course in ophthalmic dispensing. 
In Ontario and Quebec, a formal two-year course is avail- 
able at the community college level. In other provinces, 
training is limited to a course offered by the Canadian 
Guild of Dispensing Opticians involving correspondence 
and evening lectures at a community college, often taken 
in combination with on-the-job training. Previous expe- 
rience in this field is often a prerequisite for program 
entrance. Upon graduation, eligibility for registration is 
determined by a registration examination. 


Nature of Supply 


The education programs mentioned above, the household 
sector and workers from other occupations are the main 
sources of entry into ophthalmic dispensing practice. 
Military personnel and immigrants are only minor sources. 


At the time of the 1981 census, 40% of ophthalmic dispen- 
sers were women, almost twice the proportion reported 
in 1971. The average age (35) was virtually unchanged from 
that of 10 years earlier. Most dispensing opticians enter 
the field between the ages of 20 and 29. Withdrawals from 
this labour force start at around age 45, which may reflect 
data peculiarities or the movement of dispensing opticians 
into related positions, such as supervisor or representative 
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for an ophthalmic supplier. Most employment opportu- 
nities are in large urban areas. The distribution of dis- 
pensing opticians across Canada appears very uneven, 
perhaps because in some regions optometrists may also act 
as ophthalmic dispensers. The ratio of population per dis- 
pensing optician is highest in Quebec, where it is almost 
twice the national average and more than four times 
greater than for Prince Edward Island. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Although the rate of employment growth is expected to 
decline somewhat in the years to come, it should continue 
to match that of the work force as a whole. Employment 
projections predict that 1,400 jobs will become available 
over the next eight years to meet the service demands of 
the Canadian market. One in every four of these will be 
new jobs, while the remainder will be openings created by 
opticians withdrawing from active practice. 


Relative to the labour force as a whole, employment in this 
field is only moderately susceptible to economic con- 
ditions. Factors which could influence demand growth, 
however, include service coverage under private insurance 
plans and optometrist and ophthalmologist involvement 
in eyeglass and contact lens dispensing. Positive influences 
are the aging Canadian population, expanded testing of 
children, and a trend toward the purchase of more than 
one pair of corrective lenses. Current patterns suggest that 
technological change will not have a significant impact, 
at least in the near future, on the number of opticians 
required nor on the range of skills or tools required for 
practice. 


Current employment prospects for dispensing opticians are 
extremely favourable. Unemployment is very low relative 
to that for the labour force as a whole, although it is 
somewhat higher today than in the early 1980s. The num- 
ber of job vacancies is higher than average, although posi- 
tions are quickly filled. In 1981, almost 90% of dispensing 
opticians were employed on a full-time basis. This propor- 
tion is slightly lower than 10 years earlier. Employment 
in these occupations is independent of seasonal forces. 


Earnings 


Dispensing opticians earn between $20,000 and $40,000; 
supervisory opticians earn more. The higher-paid opticians 
tend to work in high-income areas or malls and sell high- 
quality, expensive products. 


The National Graduate Survey showed 1984 average 
earnings of $27,000 for 1982 university graduates working 
in this occupation. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland Dey Ontario 33.5 

Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 4.5 Health and Welfare, Canada 
Nova Scotia 4.0 Saskatchewan 4.8 Health Information Division 
New Brunswick 253 Alberta 9.6 Room 1364 

Quebec Boe British Columbia 29 Brooke-Claxton Building 


Ottawa, Ontario KIA 0K9 
; (613) 957-3076 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Canadian Association of Medical Radiation 
Technologists 

Suite 410, 280 Metcalfe St. 

(613) 234-0012 
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Post-Secondary Education System 
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Job Futures 


Radiological Technologists and Technicians 


Job Environment 


Medical radiation technologists employ radioactive 
chemicals and equipment for diagnostic and therapeutic 
purposes. Specialties in this field include nuclear medicine, 
diagnostic radiology (X-ray) and radiation therapy. Tech- 
nicians in nuclear medicine carry out tests by administering 
radioactive materials to patients. Diagnostic technologists 
take and process X-ray images. Radiation therapy tech- 
nologists treat diseases, primarily cancer, by means of 
ionizing radiation. Medical radiation technologists work 
under the direction of a specialized physician, generally 
in a hospital, although limited employment opportunities 
exist for diagnostic technicians in clinics and private 
offices. The comfort of their patients and safety are the 
responsibility of all technologists in this field. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Entry into these occupations requires completion of a mini- 
mum 22-month program of study, available through some 
technical institutes, community colleges and hospitals. In 
all programs, the curriculum combines both theoretical and 
practical training. The minimum standard for program 
entry is secondary school graduation, preferably with a 
background in the basic sciences. Upon completion of 
post-secondary training, graduates may write a national 
certification exam, specific to their specialty. Although this 
is mandatory in only a few provinces, it may be required 
by some employers. Advanced and continuing education 
opportunities are available in this field. 


Nature of Supply 


The major avenues to these occupations are through the 
formal education system and, to a lesser extent, through 
related occupations. Other sources of supply, such as the 
military, immigration and the household sector, are 
marginal. 


In 1981, almost 80% of radiological technicians were 
women, a moderate increase over the 1971 figure. The 
regional distribution of medical radiation technologists is 
similar to that of the population as a whole. Since most 
professionals are employed in hospitals, employment 
opportunities are best in urban areas. Most medical radia- 
tion technologists enter practice between the ages of 20 
and 29. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Between 1971 and 1981, employment in this field grew at 
a rate marginally above that for all occupations. In more 
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recent years the rate of employment growth has remained 
constant for medical radiation technologists, while the 
overall labour force rate has declined somewhat. In the 
period leading up to 1995, rates of employment increase 
are expected to be about the same as for all occupations, 
based on the outlook for the health services sector. During 
this period, approximately 3,200 job openings will be creat- 
ed, of which almost one-quarter will be generated by an 
expanding demand for the services provided by medical 
radiation technologists. The remainder will be vacancies 
left by medical radiation technologists withdrawing from 
the active work force. 


Although current projections suggest strong employment 
growth in this field, actual rates of change will be affected 
by the dual impact of technology in this field. On the one 
hand, the trend in hospitals toward use of mobile tech- 
nical equipment and personnel in an effort to share expen- 
Sive services could limit employment demand. On the 
other hand, technological innovation could enhance 
demand by increasing the level of specialization required 
in this field. As in other health-related occupations, the 
aging population should positively influence employment 
for medical radiation technologists. 


Employment prospects in this field are good. The rate of 
unemployment is low by current standards, and there are 
a high number of job vacancies compared to the number 
in the labour force in general. Employment of this work 
force is largely independent of business and economic con- 
ditions, although it is strongly influenced by government 
policy. Almost one-quarter of medical radiation tech- 
nologists are employed on a part-time basis. This is a high 
number relative to the overall proportion of part-time 
workers in the labour force. 


Earnings 


Salary levels in this field vary considerably according to 
the province and the institution. Labour Canada statistics 
reveal that 1985 salaries for diagnostic radiation tech- 
nologists averaged $27,764 to $31,355. Examples of salary 
ranges in that same year for provincially employed X-ray 
technologists include $21,792 to $33,132 in Alberta and 
$20,475 to $37,313 in New Brunswick. Overall, the sal- 
aries of medical radiation technologists range from $20,000 
to $40,000 per year. Actual rates of pay will vary ac- 
cording to qualifications and years of experience. In 1984, 
1982 graduates of community college programs in X-ray, 
radiology and nuclear medicine technology, employed full- 
time in this field, earned, on average, $20,310. 
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Medical Laboratory Technologists and Technicians 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 31,900 36,300 40,200 
All Occupations 
Job Openings 
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Canadian Society of Laboratory Technologists 
Box 830 
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(416) 528-8642 


Health and Welfare, Canada 
Health Information Division 
Room 1364 

Brooke-Claxton Building 
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Medical Laboratory Technologists and Technicians 


Job Environment 


This category includes biochemical, microbiological and 
cytogenetic technologists, and pathological and pharmacy 
technicians. Medical laboratory technologists perform tests 
as required by the doctor, to help identify health problems 
and illnesses. Testing may include analysing blood, body 
fluids, cells, bacteria and tissues in search of abnormal 
chemical levels. Lab technicians prepare tissues for micro- 
scopic examination by a pathologist; perform blood counts 
for evidence of anemia or infection; type blood for trans- 
fusions; and prepare vaccines and perform animal 
inoculations. 


Medical laboratory technologists work mainly in hospitals, 
clinics, public and private laboratories. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum requirement for certification for employ- 
ment as a medical laboratory technologist ranges from 
secondary school to university education, with a back- 
ground in chemistry, physics or biology, and mathematics. 
Opportunities are strongest, however, for technologists 
with post-secondary training in their specialty. Available 
from certain colleges, institutes of technology and univer- 
sities, programs of study varying from one to four years 
in length generally combine theoretical and laboratory 
studies with a final year of supervised clinical practice. 
Although not mandatory, technologists may be registered 
with the Canadian Society of Laboratory Technologists, 
a credential which requires the passing of a national certi- 
fication exam. Technicians and technologists must con- 
stantly update their skills and knowledge to keep abreast 
of technological advances, which suggests that advanced 
training may become essential to individual career success. 


Nature of Supply 


Women make up approximately 78% of this work force, 
a situation unchanged since 1971. The average age of medi- 
cal laboratory technologists in 1981 changed little from a 
decade earlier. As with most of the health-care occupa- 
tions, technologists are found in each province and are dis- 
tributed roughly as is the population. Since most 
technologists are employed in hospitals, employment 
opportunities are primarily limited to urban areas. Most 
begin active practice between the ages of 20 and 29, and 
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do not begin to leave the profession in significant num- 
bers until age 60 or 65. This implies an average career 
length of at least 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the past 15 years, major breakthroughs in diagnos- 
tic technologies have boosted employment growth for 
medical laboratory technologists to twice that of the labour 
force as a whole. Slower growth is expected to 1995, 
although it should still approximate the all-occupation 
average. About 10,400 new medical laboratory technicians 
will be required over this eight-year period. One in every 
three of these will find employment in newly generated 
work positions; the remainder will replace personnel who 
vacate existing jobs. 


Technological advances have had a significant impact on 
these occupations. The availability and increased use of 
portable laboratory analytical instruments, combined with 
the increase of shared laboratory services, could slow 
employment in this field. Demand growth in this field will 
depend to a great extent on government policy and the 
financial resources available to the health care system. 


Job prospects for medical laboratory technologists are good 
at the present time. Unemployment is low when com- 
pared to that of the labour force in general. In 1981, hos- 
pitals and related health-care services employed 79% of 
medical laboratory technologists. Approximately 84% of 
those working in this field are full-time, just moderately 
higher than the average for all occupations. 


Earnings 


The salaries of medical laboratory technologists vary 
according to education, years of experience, region, size 
and type of facilities in which they work. However, on 
average, medical technologists across Canada in 1986 
earned from $20,000 to $35,000 per year.! Salary scales 
for medical laboratory technicians are approximately 15% 
below those for technologists. The National Graduates 
Survey reported 1984 annual earnings averaging $22,693 
for 1982 university graduates and $21,337 for community 
college graduates working in these occupations. 


1The Canadian Association of Medical Radiation Techno- 
logists, October 1986. 
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Dental Hygienists, Dental Assistants 3158 
Dental Laboratory Technicians 3161 
Employment Trends and Projections 
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Denturists | , 
Dental Hygienists, Dental Assistants . 
Dental Laboratory Technicians 


Job Environment 


Dental hygienists and dental assistants generally find work 
with a dentist in a private office, although employment 
opportunities also exist in schools, hospitals and public 
health clinics. The dental hygienist’s major responsibility 
is the promotion of oral health. Duties include cleaning 
and polishing teeth, taking X-rays and impressions, in- 
structing patients in proper dental care techniques and per- 
forming other preventive and treatment services. Normal 
activities for dental assistants can include preparing the 
patient for treatment, sterilizing instruments, assisting the 
dentist at the chairside, processing X-rays, preparing solu- 
tions and fillings for treatment, and in many cases, assum- 
ing day-to-day clerical responsibilities. These functions 
vary from province to province. 


Dental technicians and denturists generally work either as 
employees or owner-operators in commercial dental labo- 
ratories. On the prescription of a dentist, dental techni- 
cians alter, repair and make artificial dental devices, such 
as removeable dentures, bridgework, inlays, crowns and 
orthodontic appliances. The tasks of a denturist are much 
like those of a dental technician and include denture work, 
fitting a patient and the provision of assistance in the 
absence of a prescription. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Some dental assistants receive their vocational training on 
the job, although the trend today is toward formal voca- 
tional preparation. Some high schools in Ontario offer a 
dental assisting program, which combines on-the-job train- 
ing with academic subjects during Grades 11 and 12. The 
majority of programs, however, are available from com- 
munity colleges and vocational institutes and require one 
year of study beyond secondary school. Dental hygienists 
usually require graduation from a specialized program at 
a community college or university, which generally takes 
two years of study. Dental technicians can receive their 
training through a four- or five-year apprenticeship in a 
dental laboratory, following high-school graduation. Alter- 
natively, they may take a two- or three-year program com- 
bining theory and practice from a community college or 
vocational institute. This is the recommended form of 
vocational preparation. Prospective denturists must follow 
a similar training process. 


In some provinces, these occupations are subject to regu- 
lation and may require the passing of a certification exam. 
One or two years of internship are necessary before the 
candidate qualifies for licensure. Training and certification 
received in one province are often not transferable to 
others. Continuing education opportunities are generally 
available and may be a condition of licence renewal. 
Advancement into dental hygiene practice is a possibility. 
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Nature of Supply 


In 1981, four of every five members of this occupational 
class were women, and over 75% of the labour force were 
aged 34 or under. The average age was 30, slightly below 
that of a decade earlier. Most members of these occupa- 
tions enter practice between 20 and 27 years of age and, 
apart from the withdrawal of some people in their early 
30s, retirements do not begin in high numbers until age 
55. This suggests a typical career length of 25 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this field should continue to sur- 
pass the overall occupational average. Between 1987 and 
1995, more than 10,000 job openings are expected in this 
area. Over one-half of these will be openings created by 
personnel withdrawing from the work force. The re- 
mainder will be new jobs. 


The factors which positively influence the demand for den- 
tists (expanding dental insurance coverage, an increasing 
emphasis on preventive dental maintenance and the ability 
of more people to keep their teeth longer) should also posi- 
tively affect the demand for dental assistants and hygi- 
enists. They may have a negative impact on the demand 
for denturists and dental technicians, however, although 
an aging population suggests employment growth in these 
fields as well. 


Employment prospects for auxiliary dental personnel are 
very good. Unemployment is low relative to that for the 
labour force in general, and the number of reported job 
vacancies is high. In 1981, 83% of persons in this field were 
employed on a full-time basis, a marginal decline from the 
level of 10 years earlier. This is higher than the propor- 
tion of full-time employees in the labour force as a whole. 
Employment in this field is not affected by changes in gen- 
eral business conditions or by seasonal forces. 


Earnings 


Salaries in this field vary considerably, depending on the 
specific occupation, level of experience and education, 
place of employment and province. The national average 
for dental hygienists ranges from $120 to $200 per day 
(approximately $27,000 to $40,000 per year). Dental assist- 
ants earn from $14,000 to $21,000 per year. Salary ranges 
for dental technicians are estimated at $13,000 to $32,000 
per year. In 1985, Alberta's certified denturists earned an 
estimated annual salary of between $18,000 and $30,000 
(Alberta Manpower). A survey conducted in 1985 by the 
Ontario Denturists’ Association found that over 50% of 
self-employed denturists surveyed had gross earnings in 
excess of $60,000 a year; the majority of this group had 
gross revenues ranging from $60,000 to $100,000. 
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Job Futures 


Product and Interior Designers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes interior designers and 
decorators, textile designers and industrial product de- 
signers. Their work involves designing commercial 
products, clothes, show windows and exhibits, or sets for 
stage, motion picture and television productions. De- 
signers work in consultation with clients and other spe- 
cialists in the field and spend long hours completing 
projects in time for urgent deadlines. More experienced 
designers also travel and attend design conferences. The 
work environment may be an overcrowded workroom or 
an office, home or store. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The amount of training necessary in these occupations 
depends on the specialization, but is usually between two 
and four years at the college level. Industrial product de- 
signers and professional interior designers must take an 
engineering and architectural program and a Bachelor of 
Interior Design respectively. Prerequisites for these pro- 
grams vary according to the school and level, but usually 
include Grade 12 or a high-school diploma. On-the-job 
training may also be necessary and is provided by the 
employer for a period of one to five years. Good interper- 
sonal skills, initiative, the ability to perceive three- 
dimensional space from two-dimensional drawings and 
good perception of colour are some of the characteristics 
suitable for a designer. 


Nature of Supply 


Data from the post-secondary education system indicate 
that graduates from community colleges and universities 
are the most important source of new supply to this occu- 
pation. Programs at the college level leading to this occu- 
pation include interior design and other applied arts 
programs. The main channels of entry from university are 
industrial design and other applied arts fields, such as 
graphic arts, drawing, fashion design and interior design. 
Opportunities for advancement into management, consult- 
ing or self-employment are foreseeable for designers with 
experience and demonstrated talent. 


Women represented 58% of this occupational group in 
1981, compared to 36% in 1971. This field is, therefore, 
an increasing source of employment for women. The age 
composition of the group remained stable between 1971 
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and 1981 and is representative of the age structure of the 
labour force as a whole. Most designers are employed in 
Ontario (37%) and Quebec (34%). 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
about average growth over the forecast period, based on 
growth prospects for the retail trade, business services, and 
clothing and knitting sectors. This projection differs from 
the 1970s and early 1980s situation, when employment 
grew faster than average. 


Labour market conditions for this occupational group were 
quite good up to 1986. The 1981-1982 recession did not 
limit employment opportunities in these occupations as 
severely as in others. Evidence of this are unemployment 
rates, which have remained well below average. Up to 
1995, over 11,000 designers will be needed to fill new job 
openings and to replace personnel who leave due to death 
and retirement or who return to the household or the edu- 
cational system. 


Over the projection period, changing economic and busi- 
ness conditions and technology should not have as signi- 
ficant an impact on employment in this occupational group 
as in other occupations. There is no distinct seasonal pat- 
tern of employment. The incidence of part-time work is 
higher than average due to the heavy concentration of 
employment in the retail trade sector. 


Earnings 


Designers’ incomes vary considerably according to expe- 
rience, talent, area of specialization and whether or not 
the designers are self-employed. Fashion designers with 
national or international reputations earn the most. They 
usually work free-lance and negotiate their fees with the 
manufacturers. 


The Association of Canadian Industrial Designers noted 
that in 1986 the minimum starting salary for industrial de- 
signers was $18,000. The average salary was $28,000 after 
five years and $40,000 after 10 years. The self-employed 
average was $50,000. Graduates from interior design pro- 
grams can expect starting salaries ranging from $13,000 
to $15,000 per year. University graduates averaged $17,700 
per year and community college graduates averaged 
$15,800 per year in 1984, as reported by the National 
Graduate Survey for 1982 graduates. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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Advertising and Illustrating Artists 


Job Environment 


Occupations in this group include advertising, commer- 
cial and graphic artists, and medical and scientific illus- 
trators. These artists create designs, illustrations, cartoons 
and caricatures for the advertising, entertainment and 
information fields. Their work environment is usually a 
well-lit studio conducive to the production of clean, attrac- 
tive work. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There is no specific preparation for this occupation; each 
person's background, aptitude and demonstrated ability 
are as important as formal education. Suitable characte- 
ristics include a broad knowledge of the various art forms, 
including photography, and a natural talent in art. Pros- 
pective medical illustrators should have a basic knowledge 
of science, since most of the work is done in consultation 
with medical professionals. These qualifications, combined 
with a college or university diploma or degree in related 
disciplines, provide applicants with all the necessary re- 
quirements for entering the occupation. Community col- 
lege and private art colleges offer programs lasting between 
two and four years. Most employers ask applicants to pre- 
sent samples of their work. 


Nature of Supply 


Graduates from the post-secondary education system are 
the primary source of new occupational supply. The major 
fields of study leading to these occupations are commer- 
cial or advertising arts, promotional arts and graphic and 
audio-visual arts. A university undergraduate degree in fine 
arts is also relevant. Advancement opportunities in this 
category depend on the area of specialization. 


The increase in job opportunities for advertising and illus- 
trating artists during the 1970s represented an important 
source of employment for women, whose proportion in 
this group grew from 19% in 1971 to 37% in 1981. The age 
composition of this occupational group is characterized by 
a higher-than-average proportion of artists aged 25 to 54. 
Generally, individuals enter the occupation between the 
ages of 17 and 29 and begin to leave by the end of their 
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50s, for a career length of 35 to 40 years. Most advertising 
and illustrating artists work in Quebec (25%) and Ontario 
(46%). 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
about average growth over the forecast period, based on 
employment patterns in the business services and printing 
and publishing sectors. This differs from the situation in 
the 1970s and early 1980s, when employment grew faster 
than average. The majority of hirings in the forecast period 
will occur to replace personnel lost through death, retire- 
ment and returns to the household and educational system. 


Labour market conditions for these occupations in 1986 
were fair. The 1981-1982 recession limited employment 
opportunities, but the employment situation has improved 
since then. Relative to other occupations, labour market 
conditions have been only slightly more favourable. By the 
year 1995, approximately 8,100 artists/illustrators will be 
required to fill new jobs and to replace personnel in exist- 
ing jobs. 


This group is slightly vulnerable to changing business con- 
ditions, as reflected in recent employment patterns. 
Employment is not seasonal, although there is some slow- 
down during the winter months, nor is it directly affected 
by changes in technology. Advancements in computer 
graphics, however, have greatly benefited graphic and 
commercial artists. Part-time work in these occupations is 
slightly lower than the average for all occupations. 


Earnings 


Artists paid by provincial governments earn the salaries 
shown. 


Province Title Estimated Salary Range 


Alberta (1985) 
Ontario (1986) 
Ontario (1986) 

Nova Scotia (1986) 
New Brunswick (1984) 


Artist Illustrator 
Commercial Artist 
Illustrating Artist 
Illustrating Artist 
Commercial Artist 


$22,056 — $28,476 
17,976 — 22,956 
18,884 — 28,472 
yeh) = DF as0yil 
USS OVA PROMS: 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 8,300 10,000 11,900 4.9 alee) 125 
All Occupations ore Jal les) 


Job Openings 


This Occupation 


All Occupations 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,600 Let a 1 
Replacement Openings 3,800 36.4 49.2 
Total Job Openings 5,300 SD 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX 
9 


1981 tity 


0 
81 
9 


YW, 

19 
1971 Wt 
WH 


AGE 


12 


20 


This occupation 


20 


: Z : MM All occupations 
we 5 dd 25 7 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (69) 

~ Misc Services (55) 

~ Recreation (5) 

— Business Services (4) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (11) 
~ Radio+TV Broadcast (10) 


Manufacturing (11) 
~ Printing + Publishing (9) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland iL il Ontario 40.6 
Prince Edward Island Ors Manitoba Ba 
Nova Scotia D5) Saskatchewan D5 
New Brunswick Dep Alberta 9.3 
Quebec 24.5 British Columbia 16 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 86 56.6 
- University (1981-86) 66 43.4 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 Lai 


Job Futures 


Photographers and Camera Operators 


Job Environment 


People in this group include commercial, industrial and 
aerial photographers as well as television and news camera 
operators. They may photograph people, events or mate- 
rials, or operate a camera to film motion-pictures, tele- 
vision scenes or news events. Specialization in specific areas 
such as historical, medical and aerial photography is be- 
coming commonplace. The work is either on location or 
in studios and laboratories and can involve extensive 
travel. Experience in these occupations often leads to 
supervisory and management positions in studios or pro- 
cessing laboratories. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are two main paths of entry into this field. After 
completing Grade 12 or a high-school diploma, individuals 
can either start working with a firm that will provide two 
to six years of on-the-job training, or obtain a two- or three- 
year college diploma in a related career program. Other 
desirable qualifications include previous amateur expe- 
rience in photography, the ability to work well with others 
and some artistic talent. Persons in these occupations 
should also have a lively interest in people, as they are 
frequently meeting the public. 


Nature of Supply 


Most photographers and camera operators are community 
college graduates with diplomas in photography, radio or 
TV broadcasting, cinematography/film production/anima- 
tion or other mass communications studies. University 
graduates entering the occupation generally have degrees 
or certificates in mass communication studies or other 
applied arts. Temporary foreign workers have also signi- 
ficantly augmented the labour supply in the past. 


The representation of women in this occupational group 
increased significantly from 10% to 19% between 1971 and 
1981. The age structure of the occupation shows a higher- 
than-average proportion of individuals in the 25 to 54 age 
category. Most people enter the occupation while in their 
20s and begin to leave during their 40s, suggesting a career 
length of 20 to 25 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
above-average growth over the forecast period, based on 
growth prospects for the miscellaneous services, printing 
and publishing, and video and television broadcasting 
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sectors. This would parallel trends during the 1970s and 
early 1980s, when employment grew at a faster-than- 
average pace. Job openings will be created mainly by 
deaths, retirements and returns to the household and 
educational system. Total employment requirements are 
expected to be about 5,400 up to 1995. 


Labour market conditions for this occupational group have 
been about average, as indicated by the number of job 
vacancies registered at Canada Employment Centres and 
by the average rate of unemployment since the 1981-1982 
recession. In comparison with other occupations, labour 
market conditions for photographers and camera opera- 
tors have been no better or worse than average. 


This group is only mildly susceptible to changing business 
conditions. There is no distinct seasonal pattern of employ- 
ment, and the incidence of part-time work is average. The 
increasing use of visual aids in business and image- 
recording in medicine, law and science have been boost- 
ing the demand for technically competent personnel in this 
area. 


Earnings 


Many factors determine the incomes of commercial 
photographers, such as reputation, experience, location 
and whether a photographer free-lances or is employed by 
an organization. Advertising budgets are larger in Toronto, 
the centre of industrial and commercial photography. 
Corporations, design firms, large magazines and news- 
papers pay moderately well, while local newspapers and 
direct retail clients pay the lowest rates. Assistants to estab- 
lished photographers earn about $200 to $250 a week; free- 
lance assistants earn between $75.00 and $100 a day. Salar- 
ies in 1986-1987 for photographers employed by the fed- 
eral government ranged between $19,000 and $20,500 at 
the entry level. 


The Canadian Association of Motion Picture and Electronic 
Recording Artists (CAMERA) reported 1986 minimum 
hourly rates of $5.78 for trainees to $50.00 for directors 
of photography. The National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (NABET) reported 1986 mini- 
mum free-lance hourly rates of $24.00 for camera opera- 
tors (features) and $40.00 for directors of photography 
(commercials). 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $14,000 for university graduates and 
$12,700 for community college graduates who had been 
working in this occupation two years. 
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Employment 


1981 1986 


This Occupation 9,500 10,600 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation 
1987-95 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


1995 


% of 1987 Jobs 


Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1971-81 1981-86 


12,100 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


AGE 


1971 
1981 


12 
18) 


1971 


14 


PART-TIME 


eo 
8 


— 
N ORS 


88 


59 41 25 63 12 1 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (53) 
—- Radio+TV Broadcast (52) 


Services (42) 

— Recreation (32) 

~ Business Services (4) 
~ Education (3) 


Public Administration (3) 
— Federal Admin (1) 
- Provincial Admin (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 


Annual 
Average 


% 
Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 
- University (1981-86) 

Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Television Producer and Directors 
Association 

3rd Floor 

330 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 2C5 

(613) 724-5318 


Alliance of Canadian Cinema Television & Radio 
Artists 

2239 Yonge Street 

Toronto, Ontario M4S 2B3 


Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
Box 627, Station B 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 582 

(613) 233-4035 


1987-95 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Job Futures 


Producers and Directors, Performing and Audio-Visual Arts 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes dramatic, musical and 
program directors as well as theatrical, motion picture and 
video producers. These people produce, direct and super- 
vise radio and television programs, motion picture produc- 
tions and theatrical performances. In most instances, they 
work long hours under stressful conditions. However, the 
prestigious results are highly rewarding. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are no specific educational requirements, although 
a high-school diploma and a two- or three-year career pro- 
gram at the college level in relevant disciplines or a bache- 
lor's degree in a program lasting three or four years may 
prove beneficial. A background in theatre, cinema- 
tography, television or music production and leadership, 
organizational and management skills are as important as 
academic training in this field. In fact, most of the jobs 
in this occupational group require many years of relevant 
experience. Other desirable qualifications are a good 
knowledge of accounting, marketing, management and 
directing. The ability to work with others is important for 
casting officers, choreographers and sound and lighting 
personnel. 


Nature of Supply 


Occupations in this classification are not usually entry-level 
ones, owing to the required work experience, but are 
almost entirely restricted to persons with relevant back- 
grounds. Other new entrants, however, include college and 
university graduates with a diploma or a degree in mass 
communication studies and fine and applied arts. Tempo- 
rary foreign workers have been a significant source of new 
supply to this occupation in past years. 


The representation of women in this occupation almost 
doubled between 1971 and 1981, from 15% to 29%. Most 
workers (eight out of 10) are in the 25 to 54 age category 
and three-quarters of them work in Quebec (37%) and 
Ontario (39%). They generally enter this field between the 
ages of 25 and 35 and begin to leave while in their 50s, 
for an average career of 25 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for about average growth over the next eight years, based 
on employment patterns in the radio, television and broad- 
casting, and recreation sectors. This will be a departure 
from the situation in the 1970s and early 1980s, when 
employment grew faster than average. Future job openings 
will occur mainly to replace personnel lost through death, 
retirement and returns to the household or educational 
system. Total employment requirements, including new 
jobs, are expected to be about 3,500 up to 1995. 


This occupational group has experienced fairly good labour 
market conditions in the past few years, in spite of the 
1981-1982 recession. Job opportunities for producers and 
directors should continue to grow with expansion of the 
film and video industry. Employment in these occupations 
is mildly susceptible to changing business and economic 
climates. Technological change has not significantly af- 
fected these occupations and there tends to be very little 
seasonal variation. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges in this occupational group vary according to 
experience and the type of work involved. Apprentice pro- 
ducers/directors earn salaries from $17,000 to $27,000 per 
year. At the end of two years’ service, they may earn up 
to $41,000, and after eight years their: pay levels may 
approximate an annual salary of $46,000. Salaries for direc- 
tors of feature films vary with the film's budget; for pic- 
tures of up to $500,000 that take nine weeks to complete, 
a director would receive about $2,400 per week. Pay scales 
for free-lance directors of motion pictures for television 
range from $4,500 for a half-hour production (up to five 
days’ shooting time) to $27,000 for two hours (up to 
30 days’ shooting time). In 1984, the National Graduate 
Survey reported earnings of $15,000 for university gradu- 
ates and $19,000 for community college graduates who 
graduated in 1982 and had been working in this occupa- 
tion two years. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 WAS) 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 14,700 16,100 19,400 4.7 1.8 2 
All Occupations PhP Let ie) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations j 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 3,000 18.2 telat i 
Replacement Openings 5,400 2h 49,2 
Total Job Openings 8,400 51.0 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
73 all 37 2 12 aig 68 
 e : Ji 
7 
66 3 25 61 
s\ JIG 
1 ] 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (95) 

— Recreation (67) 

~ Accommodation+Food (14) 
~ Religion (9) 


— Federal Admin (2) 


Public Administration (2) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (2) 
—~ Radio+TV Broadcast (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.8 Ontario 44.0 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 3.8 
Nova Scotia Small Saskatchewan 7 
New Brunswick ies Alberta 9.0 
Quebec 240 British Columbia 10.7 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _— Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 45 21.4 
— University (1981-86) 116 Dae 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 49 Se ee) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Alliance of Canadian Cinema Television & Radio 
Artists 

2239 Yonge Street 

Toronto, Ontario M4S 2B3 


Association of Canadian Orchestras 
Suite 311 

56 The Esplanade 

Toronto, Ontario M5E 1A1 

(416) 366-8834 


Job Futures 


Conductors, Composers and Arrangers 
Musicians and Singers 


Occupations Related to Music and Musical Entertainment 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes band and orchestra con- 
ductors, music composers, instrumentalists, organists and 
vocalists. These people compose, arrange, direct and per- 
form instrumental or vocal music. Their work environment 
is usually indoors in rehearsal studios and concert halls. 
Employment opportunities are with symphony orchestras, 
armed forces bands, rock groups, commercial studios, 
radio, television, opera, musical theatre and other spheres 
of popular entertainment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The music profession is a very competitive field, which 
demands a high degree of competency and talent. In fact, 
these qualifications are as important as education, for 
which there is no standard requirement. Some musicians 
start their training in childhood. For a career as a music 
teacher, composer, symphony musician or conductor, a 
university degree is highly desirable. Community colleges 
and private institutions offer training programs lasting up 
to three years. For some positions, a minimum number 
of years of experience may also be required. To succeed, 
musicians require a high degree of discipline and emotional 
stability, and must be in good physical condition. 


Nature of Supply 


An important source of new supply to this field are per- 
sons re-entering the labour market from the household sec- 
tor. Post-secondary graduates in music and English 
literature, immigrants and temporary foreign workers are 
equally important sources. Preliminary data on movement 
between occupations suggest that the number of people 
entering this occupation exceeds the number leaving it. 


Female representation in these occupations decreased 
slightly between 1971 and 1981. Over the same period, the 
age composition changed as a result of a decline in the 
number of people under 25 and an increase in the num- 
ber between the ages of 25 and 54. A comparison of the 
1971 and 1981 censuses also shows that persons enter these 
occupations while in their 20s and begin to leave by the 
end of their 40s, for a career length of approximately 
20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
above-average growth into the mid-1990s, based on the 
employment outlook for the amusement and recreation, 
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accommodation and food sectors. This forecast parallels 
trends in the 1970s and early 1980s, when employment 
grew faster than average. Total job openings are expected 
to approximate 8,400 over the next eight years, most of 
which will be vacancies created by death, retirement and 
persons returning to the household or the educational 
system. 


Labour market conditions for these occupations have been 
favourable in the past few years, compared with labour 
market conditions at large. The job vacancy rate has been 
above the average for all occupations. An anticipated 
reduction in the number of foreign workers in this area 
should enhance the employment outlook for Canadians. 


These occupations are only moderately susceptible to 
changing economic and business conditions. Employment 
varies throughout the year, the high seasons being the fall 
and winter. In the off-season, performers find employment 
at summer festivals and resorts. Part-time work is very 
common. Technological innovations, such as synthesized 
music and discotheques have moderately affected this 
occupational group, although employment growth is still 
expected to be quite strong. 


Earnings 


Pay scales in this classification vary according to the type 
of work involved and the talent of the performer. In 1986, 
the American Federation of Musicians set the basic fees 
for musicians performing in commercials at $96.00 a ses- 
sion for up to three commercials. The basic rate for musi- 
cians working in television and motion picture films was 
$377 for the leader and $189 for each sideman. The basic 
union recording fee was $162 per three-hour session for 
recordings distributed only in Canada, and $196 for inter- 
nationally distributed recordings. Members of symphony 
orchestras earned $208 per three-hour recording session, 
and $277 for a four-hour session. No fixed pay scale exists 
for singers. A concert singer's income depends on the 
singer’s level of achievement and the availability of singing 
engagements. A principal singer on a 60-minute CBC TV 
variety special in 1986-1987 earned a minimum fee of $623, 
while singers in groups of three or four each earned a mini- 
mum of $242. Performers with unique talents or who have 
achieved star status can, of course, command much higher 
fees for their performances. The National Graduate Survey 
reported 1984 average annual pay ranges of $14,000 to 
$25,000 for university graduates and $11,000 to $18,000 
for community college graduates who had been working 
in this field two years. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 1,100 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


200 DO 


Net New Job Openings 


Replacement Openings 400 ba lo Ye 49.2 
Total Job Openings 600 55.4 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (96) Manufacturing (2) Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (2) 
— Recreation (70) —- Radio+TV Broadcast (2) 

- Accommodation +Food (19) 

— Education (6) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Ontario 53.8 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba 7.0 
Saskatchewan 12 
D3 
8.2 


Nova Scotia 0.6 
New Brunswick 0.6 Alberta 
Quebec 24.0 British Columbia 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
ara 


Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 10 26.3 
- University (1981-86) 28 Tl 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 = 


Job Futures 


Choreographers and Dancers 


Job Environment 


Persons in this group include choreographers, chorus 
dancers, classical ballet dancers and tap dancers. Their 
work involves composing and performing dances and in- 
structing dancers. Some individuals pursue a career in 
choreography. They sometimes have the opportunity to 
develop choreographic skills at workshops sponsored by 
major dance companies. The work environment is usually 
indoors either on the stage, on television and on motion 
picture sets, or in nightclubs entertaining audiences. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Various paths of preparation and training lead to this occu- 
pation. There is no standard minimum requirement. Some 
people are initiated to the dance arts in childhood and 
pursue formal training at the post-secondary level. More 
gifted individuals may be able to start their training at a 
community college and continue in dance and perhaps 
other performing arts at university. College programs last 
two to three years, while university programs can take up 
to four years. A dancer requires good physical conditioning 
and an ability to respond sensitively to music. 


Nature of Supply 


Community college fine arts graduates and university 
graduates who have qualifications in performing arts are 
important sources of new supply to this occupation. In the 
past, temporary foreign workers have represented a sub- 
stantial source of supply, and this trend will likely continue. 


Women represented 82% of all dancers in 1981. The age 
structure in this classification is indicative of a career length 
of approximately 10 years, rather short compared with 
other occupations. The average age (26) is 10 years lower 
than the labour force average, and almost half of all 
dancers are under 25. The majority work in the provinces 
of Ontario (54%), Quebec (24%), British Columbia (8%) 
and Manitoba (7%). 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for dancers and choreographers 
calls for above-average growth over the next eight years, 
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based on employment patterns in the recreation and 
accommodation sectors. This parallels trends during the 
1970s and early 1980s, when employment grew at a faster- 
than-average pace. Total job openings are expected to 
approximate 600 through to 1995. 


Labour market conditions have been average, compared 
with other occupations. The number of temporary foreign 
workers has been decreasing in the past few years, thus 
creating more job opportunities for Canadians. While the 
1981-1982 recession affected this occupational group 
slightly, labour market conditions have improved since. 


These occupations are not particularly vulnerable to 
changes in the economic or business climate. Employment 
is seasonal, however, job opportunities being more plen- 
tiful in the fall and winter. Because of fierce competition 
and the nature of this occupation, the incidence of part- 
time work is very high. 


Earnings 


As outlined in the Canadian Theatre Agreement between 
the Canadian Actors’ Equity Association and the Profes- 
sional Association of Canadian Theatres (PACT), the 
1986-1987 minimum wages for choreographers ranged 
from $1,001 to $3,371 (including rehearsals). 


The following table shows the minimum ACTRA rates (The 
Alliance of Canadian Cinema, Television and Radio 
Artists) paid to dancers at the CBC and CTV Television 
Networks. 


Daily Rate Hourly Overtime Weekly 


(8 hrs/day) Rate Rate Rate 

CBC 

- Principal Dancer 
(solo or duo) $303.25 $37.95 $57.10 $1,212.05 
Group Dancers 
(three or four) 227.20 28.80 43.15 907.85 
CTV 
Principal Dancer 
(solo or duo) 278.00 yf). = op laity) 1,112.00 
Group Dancers = 2202.50, = 


Ee aa a 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 2,500 2,800 3,300 Ligs 1:9 230 
All Occupations oe Dsl re) 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 500 Lire jl ev 
Replacement Openings 700 24.2 49.2 
Total Job Openings 1,200 41.4 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (85) Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (11) Public Administration (2) 
—- Recreation (74) - Radio+TV Broadcast (11) - Federal Admin (1) 

— Misc Services (3) 

—- Accommodation+ Food (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Ontario 

Prince Edward Island Manitoba 

Nova Scotia : Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick ; Alberta 

Quebec : British Columbia 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 


Average __ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 1) 1337 
- University (1981-86) 58 61.1 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 24 25% 
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Actors/Actresses 


Job Environment 


Comedians, impersonators, radio and theatrical perform- 
ers are concerned with entertaining, educating and hu- 
mouring audiences. They work in several media: the 
theatre, radio, movies and television. Long hours of re- 
hearsal and constant repetition before a performance are 
part of their job. Experience in these occupations often 
leads to a position as director, designer or producer. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although there is no specific requirement for entry into 
this occupation, the majority of actors have received some 
professional training through university, community 
college, a private training school such as the National 
Theatre School in Montreal, or apprenticeship with a pro- 
fessional theatre company. Individuals must be talented, 
highly motivated, persevering and not afraid of constantly 
knocking on doors and attending auditions. They should 
be good observers of people and life. Other suitable 
characteristics are an above-average imaginative ability and 
self-discipline. 


Nature of Supply 


The labour supply for this occupation originates among 
persons re-entering the labour force, persons from other 
occupations and graduates from the post-secondary edu- 
cation system. The majority of university graduates found 
in this occupation two years after graduation have quali- 
fications in the performing arts. Temporary foreign 
workers are also a significant source of supply. Although 
no precise estimates of inter-occupational mobility are yet 
available, preliminary data suggest that the flow of peo- 
ple into this occupation from related ones will exceed the 
movement out of this field. 


The number of women in this occupation increased slightly 
from 42% in 1971 to 46% in 1981. The average age (33) 
was lower in 1981 than the average for the whole labour 
force (36). The majority of professional actors are in 
Quebec (40%) and Ontario (42%). Career profiles indicate 
that while some actors limit their entire careers to acting, 
others may change occupations. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for 
above-average growth over the next eight years, based on 
growth prospects for the recreation, and radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting sectors. This should parallel the cir- 
cumstances of the 1970s and early 1980s, when 
employment grew faster than average. Through 1995, 
approximately 1,200 actors will be needed. Many of the 
new jobs will be the result of vacancies left by death, 
retirement and persons returning to the household and the 
educational system. 


Labour market conditions for this occupational group have 
not been very favourable in the past few years. Although 
the unemployment rates appear to be lower than average, 
many actors work in other occupations to earn a living 
while they search for acting work. 


Changing economic and business conditions have a mild 
impact on the employment situation in this occupational 
group. There tends to be little seasonal variation, and 
changes in technology do not significantly affect these 
occupations. Part-time work is common for actors, owing 
to the limited number of full-time jobs and the competi- 
tiveness in this field. 


Earnings 


Rates of pay vary considerably according to the type of 
work and whether the actors are on- or off-camera and 
principal or group performers. The 1986-1987 minimum 
fee per session for principal actors on-camera at the CBC 
was $389. An off-camera (voice-over) performer earned 
$282. In 1985, a principal actor in a film (10 or more lines 
of dialogue) was paid a minimum of $311 a day, while an 
actor with under 10 lines of dialogue earned a minimum 
of $209 a day. The 1986-1987 minimum weekly in-town 
fees for stage actors ranged from $284 to $454; stage actors 
on tour received minimum weekly fees ranging from $669 
to $839. ACTRA is the union representing actors who 
appear in films, and The Canadian Actor’s Equity Asso- 
ciation represents stage actors. The National Graduate 
Survey reported 1984 average annual earnings of $11,100 
for 1982 university graduates who had been working in this 
occupation two years. 
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Radio and Television Announcers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes broadcasters, disc 
jockeys, sportscasters and newscasters, who prepare, 
broadcast and comment on news, sports, events and infor- 
mation over radio and television. They also select and 
announce musical recordings and give commentaries over 
public address systems. The work environment is usually 
a radio or television studio or a sports or entertainment 
event. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The basic requirement for entry into this occupation is 
graduation from a college program lasting two to three 
years or a bachelor’s degree in a relevant field of study. 
The employer may provide three to 24 months of on-the- 
job training. Other important qualifications for entering 
this highly competitive area are a good command of lan- 
guage, a pleasant-sounding, clear voice and, for sports 
announcers, a thorough knowledge of sports. 


Nature of Supply 


Persons re-entering the labour force, temporary foreign 
workers and graduates from the post-secondary education 
system are the major sources of new supply to this occu- 
pation. The main channels of entry are through radio/TV 
broadcasting and other mass communications college 
programs. 


More women entered this occupation than men during the 
1970s; their rate of representation increased from 10% in 
1971 to 18% in 1981. The fact that more than one-third 
of all announcers are under 25, while fewer than average 
are in the 55-plus category, suggests that for many this 
occupation is an entry-level position in their careers. The 
average Career spans approximately 20 years, individuals 


entering this occupation while in their early 20s and leav- 


ing it during their 40s. 
Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for radio and television announc- 
ers calls for average growth into the mid-1990s, based on 
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employment patterns in the radio and television broad- 
casting sector. This is a departure from the trend of faster- 
than-average employment growth during the 1970s and 
early 1980s, and may represent, in part, the maturing of 
the broadcasting industry, as audience markets approach 
satiation. Attrition, that is, the departure of personnel, will 
create 1,900 job openings during the next eight years. 


Labour market conditions in the past few years have not 
been favourable. The unemployment insurance claimant 
rate has been well above the average for all occupations 
and there is no indication that this situation will improve 
in the near future. However, high turnover in this field 
could produce more employment opportunities than de- 
scribed above. 


Since some work is available on contract and not through 
staff employment, the incidence of part-time positions is 
slightly higher than average. Changes in business condi- 
tions have only a minor effect on this occupational group. 
The impact of advancing technology in programming 
equipment will be moderate. 


Earnings 


According to Labour Canada, the average 1985 weekly 
income for Canadian TV announcers at stations with fewer 
than 100 employees was $520. The average salary jumped 
to $670 a week at stations with 100 to 499 employees and 
to $802 for announcers employed at stations with more 
than 500 employees. Sports announcers earnedbetween 
$388 and $957 a week and averaged weekly earnings of 
$635 at TV stations with 100 to 499 employees. Radio 
announcers earned between $254 and $813, depending on 
the size of the station. The average salary was $603 per 
week. Sports announcers in radio earned an average weekly 
salary of $485. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $14,244 for 1982 community college 
graduates who had been working in these occupations two 
years. The equivalent average earnings for university 
graduates were $15,000. 
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Writers and Editors 


Job Environment 


In this occupational group are advertising editors, copy 
writers, columnists, film editors, news reporters and press 
writers, who work as either free lances or permanent staff. 
Their jobs involve writing, researching and preparing mate- 
rial for publications such as newspapers, books, maga- 
zines, technical manuals and trade journals. Although 
creative writing is the most prominent, well-known kind, 
the majority of writers approach their work less as a 
creative exercise and more as a highly skilled craft. News- 
writers and technical writers, for example, are more con- 
cerned with the accurate, concise conveyance of 
information than with creativity. 


Occupations in this field often lead to middle and senior 
management positions. Advancement and other job oppor- 
tunities also exist in writing-related occupations, such as 
public relations and teaching. The work environment 
varies according to the type of job but generally writers 
work in an office setting surrounded by colleagues in simi- 
lar occupations. 


Educational Background and Skills 


No prerequisites apply in this classification. Some people 
start right after high school and learn on the job over the 
years, while others complete a degree in journalism. Col- 
lege programs in areas such as broadcast journalism and 
communication arts are the major avenues to the occupa- 
tion. University graduates who were in this field two years 
after graduation were found to have qualifications in jour- 
nalism, English literature and mass communications. 
Generally, employers prefer someone with a university 
degree covering several disciplines. Other valuable assets 
include an ability to get along well with people, good 
research and organizational skills, as well as prior jour- 
nalism experience while in school. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to this field are graduates 
from the post-secondary education system and persons in 
the household sector re-entering the labour force. 


The rate of representation of women (42%) is similar to 
the average for the whole labour force. The 25 to 54 age 
category is predominant in this classification, and a lower- 
than-average proportion of writers and editors are under 
25. Generally, entry into the field occurs when individuals 
are between 25 and 34 years old, and exits begin when they 
are in their 60s, which suggests a career of approximately 
30 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on employment patterns in the printing and publish- 
ing, miscellaneous services and radio and television broad- 
casting sectors, the employment outlook for this 
occupational group calls for about average growth over the 
forecast period. This is a departure from trends during the 
1970s and early 1980s, when the employment rate was 
greater than average. Approximately 11,000 writers and 
editors will be needed over the next eight years to fill new 
jobs and to replace personnel in existing jobs who will be 
leaving due to death, retirement or to return to the house- 
hold or the educational system. Because the 1981-1982 
recession had minimal impact on this occupational group, 
labour market conditions for writers and editors rank very 
favourably. In 1986, the unemployment rate was low in 
this category. 


This occupational group is not as vulnerable to changing 
business climates as other groups. Employment is year- 
round, with no distinct seasonal pattern. The incidence 
of part-time work is about the same as the average for all 
occupations. Although new technology, such as word pro- 
cessors and EDP equipment, has enabled writers and 
editors to perform tasks faster and more efficiently, it has 
not affected their employment situation. 


Earnings 


Writers’ earnings depend on whether the writers are free 
lances or salaried staff, on the type of writing they do, and 
for whom they work. The 1986 minimum rates for free- 
lance writers of theatrical films, television programs and 
other productions ranged from $2,227 for a film or pro- 
gram that was 15 minutes or less to $13,365 for a 60- to 
90-minute show.! The Newspaper Guild reported that 
1986 minimum weekly starting salaries for newspaper 
reporters with Canadian dailies ranged from a high of $543 
to a low of $298. Wire service reporters and editors earned 
minimum weekly salaries of hetween $734 and $758 in 
1986. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 annual 
earnings of $18,800 for university graduates and $17,800 
for community college graduates who had been working 
in these occupations for two years. 


1As outlined in the independent producer agreement be- 
tween ACTRA and the National Film Board of Canada, 
the Association of Canadian Film and Television Producers 
(ACFTP) and the Canadian Film and Television Associa- 
tion (CFTA). 
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For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Translators and Interpreters Council 
Suite 540 

1010 St. Catherine Street W. 
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(514) 861-1783 


Association of Translators and Interpreters of Ontario 
Suite 212 
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Translators and Interpreters 


Job Environment 


Interpreters, linguists and translators of scientific docu- 
ments make oral or written translations into one or more 
languages. They work in the literary, scientific, technical, 
legal and advertising fields. The translator's work environ- 
ment is usually quiet and equipped with dictionaries and 
other reference materials. Interpreters work in soundproof 
booths listening through earphones to the speaker whose 
speech they are interpreting. They provide the translation 
either simultaneously or consecutively. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The training necessary to become a translator or inter- 
preter has varied over the years. In the past, a diploma 
or degree in French, English or journalism was required. 
Nowadays, more and more employers require a univer- 
sity degree in translation, which takes three or four years. 
In some cases, specialized knowledge in a field such as 
medicine or data processing may be required. Firms will 
provide on-the-job training to new recruits, under the 
supervision of a senior translator or interpreter. Essential 
qualities for these occupations are above-average writing 
skills and the ability to work within tight deadlines. 


Nature of Supply 


The most important source of labour supply to this occu- 
pation are graduates of translation/interpretation and lin- 
guistics programs. Persons re-entering the labour force with 
the necessary qualifications are a second source of poten- 
tial labour supply. In recent years, temporary foreign 
workers have also entered these occupations. The possi- 
bility for advancement exists in large translation bureaus. 
International organizations as well as free-lance agencies 
offer job opportunities. 


In the 1970s, the occupations in this field were a growing 
source of employment for women, whose representation 
increased from 53% in 1971 to 60% in 1981. The field is 
also characterized by the higher-than-average proportion 
of translators and interpreters between 25 and 54, Gen- 
erally, they enter their occupation between the ages of 25 
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and 29 and begin to leave while in their 60s, implying a 
career length of approximately 30 to 35 years. The major- 
ity of translators and interpreters are in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on growth prospects for the public administration 
and services sector, the employment outlook for these 
occupations calls for about average employment growth 
over the forecast period. This differs from the situation in 
the 1970s and early 1980s, when employment grew at a 
faster-than-average pace as a result of Canada’s policy to 
actively promote bilingualism. 


Labour market conditions in the past few years have been 
slightly more favourable than the average for all occupa- 
tions. The increasing number of foreign language scien- 
tific and technical manuals will spur demand for translators 
trained in these areas. Approximately 2,500 translators and 
interpreters will be needed to fill new jobs and replace per- 
sonnel in existing jobs in the next eight years. 


Employment in this occupational group is not particularly 
vulnerable to changes in business conditions. Job oppor- 
tunities tend to be stable throughout the year. Part-time 
employment is relatively common for translators and inter- 
preters, more so than in other occupations. The growing 
use of computers to translate material, particularly texts 
of a technical nature, will facilitate the tasks for persons 
working in this field. 


Earnings 


In a 1986 salary survey, the Federal Pay Research Bureau 
reported an annual salary range for translators at the entry 
level of $21,900 to $35,000. Translators and interpreters 
who supervised a large staff earned $40,300 to $59,400 
a year. 


According to the National Graduate Survey, the average 
annual earnings of university graduates who had worked 
in this occupation for two years after graduating were 
$24,300 in 1984. 
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Coaches, Trainers and Instructors, Sport and Recreation 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes athletic coaches and 
trainers; skating, skiing, swimming instructors; and physi- 
cal training directors. Their job is to coach, train, and direct 
athletes for team sports, individual competition and recrea- 
tional sport. Other activities include administering and 
directing athletic programs, negotiating contracts with 
players and giving instruction in the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of sports and recreation. Working conditions 
vary according to the purpose of the organization, the 
sports facility, the equipment and the people involved. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although there are no specific qualifications for entry into 
this diverse occupational grouping, most individuals are 
in good physical condition and have completed secondary 
school, obtained a post-secondary education and acquired 
several years of relevant experience. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of individuals entering this occupation have 
an undergraduate degree, diploma or certificate (59%) in 
physical education or business, or a community college 
diploma or certificate (32%) in recreation and sport or busi- 
ness and commerce. Based on the situation in 1985, it is 
estimated that over the projection period 5,400 students 
will enter this occupation from the formal education 
system. Individuals re-entering the labour force after some 
period of separation are also a major source of supply. The 
number of immigrants entering this occupation is small. 


Census information notwithstanding, the Coaching Asso- 
ciation of Canada thinks that there remain considerably 
more men than women in this occupation, although the 
situation is changing. Most coaches and trainers work in 
Quebec and Ontario. The average age declined from 30 
in 1971 to 27 in 1981, because of a large increase in the 
number under 25. Generally, individuals enter this occu- 
pation between the ages of 20 and 24 and begin to leave 
between 45 and 49, for an average career of 25 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for above-average growth over the forecast period, based 
on growth prospects for the educational, recreational, 
municipal and other government sectors. This would par- 
allel the situation in the 1970s and early 1980s, when 
employment grew faster than average. The outlook reflects 
expectations of higher income levels and increased leisure 
time activities among the general population. 


Over the projection period, 5,700 workers are expected to 
replace those who will leave owing to retirement, school, 
death and emigration. About 2,600 additional workers will 
be required for new jobs. 


Employment in this occupational group is only mildly sus- 
ceptible to changing business and economic conditions. 
Coaches and instructors often work in the evening and on 
weekends and hold other jobs during the day, which partly 
explains the high incidence of part-time work. Employ- 
ment may be seasonal in certain sports. 


The labour market situation for coaches, trainers and in- 
structors has been better than for most occupations, as 
reflected by the unemployment rate, which is lower than 
average. At Canada Employment Centres, the rate of hard- 
to-fill vacancies in this field is greater than average. 


Earnings 


The British Columbia Recreation Association revealed the 
following 1985 salary ranges for recreation leaders and 
coaches. 


$20,000 — $60,000 
$31,000 — $45,000 
$30,000 — $42,000 
$12,000 — $18,000 

$28,000 


Instructor, Coach, Research Director 
Director of Planning, Coordinator 
Consultant, Fitness and Amateur Sports 
Recreation Leader 

Community, School Co-ordinator 


The Ontario Therapeutic Recreation Council reported that 
1986 annual salaries for entry-level recreation therapists 
ranged from $18,000 to $25,000; senior therapists and 
supervisors earned from $25,000 to $33,000. Salaries for 
physical fitness instructors employed by the federal govern- 
ment in 1986-1987 ranged from $20,662 to $31,617. 
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Secretaries and Stenographers 


Job Environment 


Secretaries, including clerk-stenographers, departmental 
secretaries, legal secretaries and medical secretaries, per- 
form a variety of office duties — typing, shorthand, ans- 
wering telephones, opening mail, filing, photocopying and 
drafting letters. They may be required to understand the 
technical language used in a particular profession (such as 
commerce, law or medicine). 


The introduction of automated office equipment is rede- 
fining secretaries’ roles into that of information workers. 
Word processors and computer word processing software 
are changing the structure of secretarial work by creating 
positions such as training specialist, supervisor and direc- 
tor. Since word processors result in higher productivity 
(one word-processor employee can replace 1.8 typewriter 
employees), this technology will likely slow the rate of 
growth of secretarial employment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The main training routes leading to employment in these 
occupations are through courses provided in secondary 
schools (or commercial secondary schools), vocational 
schools, community colleges and private institutions such 
as private business colleges. While the basic requirement 
for entry is high-school graduation, there is a growing 
demand for individuals with college education. One- to 
three-year career programs of community colleges are 
offered in fields such as general secretary, medical secre- 
tary or legal secretary. There is also a Certified Professional 
Secretarial Program developed by the Professional Secre- 
taries Association that upon successful completion, pro- 
vides the candidate with the designation C.P.S., which is 
recognized by employers. Among the students graduating 
from college programs in secretarial science, most are 
enrolled in the general secretary field of study. Graduates 
from related fields of business/commerce or finance may 
also enter this occupation, as well as university graduates 
who may also compete when the labour market is weak. 


Nature of Supply 


On average, it is estimated that 2,300 graduates from com- 
munity college career programs enter this occupation every 
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year, while another 900 come from universities. This trend 
will likely persist over the 1987 to 1995 projection period. 


For some, this occupation may be an entry position. After 
a few years of experience and further training, a stenogra- 
pher/secretary could be promoted into an administrative 
or management position. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the employment outlook for the business services, 
finance, public administration and education sectors, the 
employment outlook for this occupational group calls for 
about average growth over the next eight years. This dif- 
fers from the 1970s, when employment grew faster than 
the average rate. During the 1981-1982 recession, employ- 
ment growth in these occupations was soméwhat slower 
than the average. 


Because of the large proportion of employees under 
54 years of age, attrition requirements are average and 
will not likely provide a disproportionately large source of 
entry during the forecast period. 


Employment in this predominately female occupation is 
steady year-round, with about one job in five being part- 
time in nature. 


Earnings! 


Wages in this occupation vary according to years of expe- 
rience and region. In 1986, a junior secretary's annual start- 
ing salary averaged $15,912, with senior secretaries hired 
on at $18,668. Estimated annual average salaries ranged 
from $18,400 for junior secretaries, to $22,620 for senior 
secretaries and $23,764 for executive secretaries in 1986. 
The following are average weekly salary ranges for select- 
ed secretarial positions. 


Junior Secretary $278 — $399 
Intermediate Secretary $266 — $451 
Senior Secretary $328 — $490 
Executive Secretary $366 — $515 


‘Wyatt Company, Office Personnel Remuneration Survey, 
1986. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 


1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 94,300 101,500 113,700 1.6 es 
All Occupations he et 
Job Openings 

This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 10,200 9.8 et 
Replacement Openings 53,900 O20 49.2 
Total Job Openings 64,100 61.9 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE 
6 


° QL, "NEVA. 


a S yyy 
1981 . WE: WEEE. 


41 25 63 12 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (30) Public Administration (21) Fin+Ins+Real Estate (19) 
— Business Services (11) ~ Provincial Admin (9) —~ Fin+Ins+Real Estate (19) 
— Education (7) — Federal Admin (8) 

- Hospitals (5) - Municipal+ Oth Gov't (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland ite Ontario 

Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba 

Nova Scotia Ds) Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick De Alberta 

Quebec 21,4 British Columbia 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
= Colleve (1981-86) 116 28.7 
~ University (1981-86) 48 11.9 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 240 59.4 
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Job Futures 


Typists and Clerk-Typists 


Job Environment 


This category includes teletypists, transcribing-machine 
operators, word processing operators and clerk-typists. 
Depending on their particular function, typists may ope- 
rate telegraphic-typewriters, composing machines, tele- 
printers, word processors or typewriters in working 
environments ranging from a large typing pool to a small 
office. The introduction of automated office equipment will 
require employees with diverse qualifications and new 
skills to operate these machines. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Typists/clerk-typists should have high-school graduation 
with a concentration in typing. While this may not be man- 
datory, the oversupply of qualified candidates for job 
openings favours those who have completed high school. 
Those who pursue their education and acquire additional 
skills in business machines, word processing, micro- 
computers or oral and written English, are improving their 
chances of finding employment. Many training programs 
are offered by community colleges, vocational schools and 
private training institutions. 


Nature of Supply 


Graduates from different fields of study, such as Secretarial 
Sciences and Business and Commerce, enter these occu- 
pations. Between 1987 and 1995, it is anticipated that 
approximately 200 college graduates will enter this occu- 
pation annually. Persons re-entering the labour force also 
represent an important source of new supply. Experi- 
enced typists who demonstrate interest and pursue fur- 
ther training may move to secretarial and administrative 
assistant positions. 


This occupational group is composed almost entirely of 
women. The average age is below the average for the whole 
labour force. The age structure varied slightly between 
1971 and 1981 as the size of the 25 to 54 age category grew. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on growth prospects for the services, public admin- 
istration and finance sectors, the employment outlook for 
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this occupational group calls for about average growth over 
the forecast period. This differs from the 1970s and early 
1980s when employment grew at a slower-than-average 
pace. About 10,200 new jobs will become available in the 
next eight years. Replacement requirements will provide 
about 54,000 entry positions over the same period. 


Unemployment rates have been improving in these occu- 
pations, but are still not as favourable as they were in 1981. 
Nevertheless, there have recently been lower-than-average 
unemployment rates in this group. 


Employment tends to be steady year-round. Part-time 
employment is commonplace, occurring in about two jobs 
out of nine, and it is increasing. 


Office automation will have an impact on this group by 
changing the traditional functions of clerical work. The 
reorganization of work will likely decrease demand for 
clerical workers and increase part-time work. 


Earnings! 


Wages in this occupation vary according to years of expe- 
rience and regions. The estimated annual starting salaries 
of junior typists (Typist 1) was $13,596 across Canada in 
1986. This ranged from a low in the Atlantic Provinces of 
$11,760 to a high of $15,000 in British Columbia. The fol- 
lowing table lists the average actual monthly pay, by 
region, for entrance-level typists (Typist I) and experienced 
typists (Typist II). 


Typist I Typist II 
Canada $1,272 $1,435 
British Columbia 1,368 1,588 
Alberta 1,342 1,469 
Saskatchewan 1,414 1,420 
Manitoba 1,135 1,318 
Ontario 16271 1,430 
Quebec 1,252 412 
Atlantic Provinces 1,069 1,249 


‘Based on a 1986 survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Kellogg, Ernst and Whinney, Management Consultants. 
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Bookkeepers and Accounting Clerks 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 388,700 414,700 465,500 Wee! 133, 
All Occupations Be bel 
Job Openings 

This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 44,400 10.6 Le 
Replacement Openings 136,800 B22 49.2 
Total Job Openings 181,200 43.0 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX 


”. YYW 


AGE 


28 


1971 


WW 


This occupation 


ZZ. Ulldldddddddda_| We 


: 


1971 


All occupations 


59 4l 25 63 | Ba 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (25) 
~ Retail Trade (14) 
~ Wholesale Trade (11) 


Services (21) 
— Business Services (9) 
— Misc Services (2) 


- Accommodation+ Food (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 13 Ontario 38.2 
Prince Edward Island Ox3. Manitoba 4.3 
Nova Scotia Df! Saskatchewan 33 
New Brunswick 2.0 Alberta bles: 
Quebec 24.0 British Columbia 12.6 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 
— University (1981-86) 

Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 


1,476 


1,124 oe 


774 


Manufacturing (16) 

~ Food + Beverages (2) 

- Metal Fabricating (2) 

~ Printing + Publishing (2) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Ontario Institute of Chartered Accountants 
69 Bloor Street East 

Toronto, Ontario M4W 1B3 

(416) 962-1841 in Toronto 

1-800-387-0735 out of Toronto 


Job Futures 


Bookkeepers and Accounting Clerks 


Job Environment 


This category includes accounting clerks, audit clerks, 
bookkeeping clerks and payroll clerks. Bookkeepers are 
primarily responsible for statistical and financial record 
keeping, maintaining and verifying systematic records and 
sometimes preparing financial statements. Virtually all 
bookkeepers use calculating, cheque-writing and book- 
keeping machines in performing their duties. 


The use of electronic data-processing equipment has led 
to the creation of specialized fields within this occupation 
— accounts payable, accounts receivable, payroll, inven- 
tory or cost information. The capacity of data processors 
to maintain numerous records has increased the produc- 
tivity of bookkeepers, but may reduce the need for cleri- 
cal staff to a certain extent. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum qualifications required vary from employer 
to employer, but most look for individuals who have com- 
pleted high school with courses in accounting, typing, busi- 
ness and office procedures. Other employers prefer persons 
with knowledge of mathematics, data-processing tech- 
niques and basic accounting principles. Courses in 
accounting and bookkeeping are offered by trade/voca- 
tional schools, community colleges, private educational 
institutions, and by continuing education programs in 
universities. 


Nature of Supply 


The main source of new supply for this occupational group 
is the formal education system. Other sources augmenting 
the supply include immigration, re-entrants from the 
household sector and the military. 


These occupations have attracted more and more women 
during the last 15 years: eight of every 10 persons currently 
working in this area are women. In 1981, the average age 
of the group was slightly lower than the reported average 
for the total labour force. Generally, individuals enter this 
occupation between the ages of 17 and 24 and start retir- 
ing approximately at the age of 60. On this basis, the aver- 
age career length of a bookkeeper/accounting clerk would 

‘be about 40 years. For those who pursue further training 
and education and who demonstrate strong working skills, 
there are opportunities for advancement and promotion 
into supervisory positions. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on growth prospects for the trade, services and 
manufacturing sectors, the employment outlook for these 
occupations calls for about average growth over the fore- 
cast period. This differs from the 1970s, when employment 
grew at a faster-than-average pace. 


Advances in microprocessor-based technology and their 
growing application will deter employment growth for 
bookkeepers and accounting clerks. 


At present, labour market conditions are favourable for 
bookkeepers, although not to the same extent as before 
the recession in 1982. However, relative to labour market 
conditions for other occupations, those for bookkeepers 
are better than average. Nearly 44,400 new job openings 
are expected in this occupation over the next eight years. 
In addition, 137,000 replacement job openings are antici- 
pated over the same period. 


Employment in this group is only mildly sensitive to eco- 
nomic conditions. There has been a notable increase in 
part-time work, but there is no seasonal variation in 
employment for bookkeeping occupations. 


Earnings! 


Wages in this occupation are affected by the nature of work 
performed, the experience of the worker and the region 
of employment. In 1986, the annual average hiring rate 
for entrance-level accounting clerks was $14,664; for 
senior-level accounting clerks it was $22,256. Senior book- 
keepers’ average annual salaries ranged from a minimum 
of $19,136 to a maximum of $25,948. The following table 
provides Canada-level average weekly salary ranges and 
hiring rates for various accounting clerk positions and 
bookkeepers by region. 


Accounting Clerk — Junior $237 — $411 $318 
Accounting Clerk — Intermediate $276 — $461 $322 
Accounting Clerk — Senior $352 — $580 $468 
Bookkeeper — Senior $383 — $509 _ 


1Based on Remuneration Survey of Office Personnel con- 
ducted by the Wyatt Company, 1986. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
veto et 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 


1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 233,400 256,500 294,500 
All Occupations 


oe 
NO CO 
—ay 
rm \O 
—a 
wh 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 30,300 11.4 1D pul 
Replacement Openings 65,400 24.8 49,2 
Total Job Openings 95,700 36.2 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 


6 


Yu ss aban 


91 64 


W/L 


1971 
1981 


YM 
93 54 LZ 48 
: YM All occupations 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (54) Fin+Ins+ Real Estate (28) Services (14) 
~ Retail Trade (52) - Fin+Ins+Real Estate (28) - Accommodation+ Food (9) 
- Wholesale Trade (1) ~ Recreation (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


WwW 


Newfoundland 1 Ontario 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 

Nova Scotia Bind Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 2.6 Alberta 

Quebec Dow British Columbia 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
Suite 310 

15 Gervais Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

(416) 441-1414 


See 
CAKRWO 


— 


% 
Distribution 


Annual 
Average 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 454 
- University (1981-86) 180 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 435 


Job Futures 


Cashiers and Tellers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group comprises bank tellers, disburse- 
ment clerks, clerical cashiers, grocery checkers, etc. Their 
major functions involve receiving and paying out money, 
keeping records of the transactions and reconciling errors 
in their records. Adding machines, cash registers or change 
makers are used in most of these occupations. With the 
introduction of computers into the workplace, the record- 
ing of transactions is now mainly performed electronically. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The preferred educational requirement for these occupa- 
tions is a completed high-school diploma, preferably in- 
cluding business courses. Mathematical ability, accuracy, 
patience, friendly personality and a capacity to work under 
pressure are considered assets. Employers usually provide 
on-the-job training lasting from one week to six months. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to these occupations are 
secondary schools, trade/vocational schools, community 
colleges and private business schools. Some firms may also 
hire university graduates. At the college level, the Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial Sciences fields of study 
are major avenues into this group. 


Other sources of supply, such as re-entrants from the 
household sector, immigration and the military, exist but 
are of lesser importance than the education system. 


This occupation is considered entry level with some pos- 
sibilities for advancement. Advancement possibilities 
include customer service representatives, supervisors of 
cashiers/tellers and managers. 


The majority of the cashiers/tellers group are aged less than 
24 years, and nine out of every 10 are women. These 
characteristics have remained the same over the last 
15 years. The low average age in this grouping reflects its 
categorization as an entry-level occupation. Because 
cashiers/tellers are involved in all types of economic acti- 
vity, their geographical distribution corresponds to the dis- 
tribution of the labour force in general. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook calls for above-average growth 
into the mid-1990s; this parallels the situation between 
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1971 and 1981 when employment grew at a faster-than- 
average pace. However, this trend slowed during the 1981 
to 1986 period, when below-average employment growth 
was recorded. 


Approximately 30,000 new job openings are predicted for 
this group in the next eight years. Since only a small 
proportion of cashiers and tellers fall in the 54-plus age 
group, few openings due to retirement and deaths are 
expected, though turnover for other reasons is high. 


On-line computers, automated teller machines and elec- 
tronic cash registers have changed the nature of work for 
this occupational group. Productivity has been improved 
with the amalgamation of job functions in banking and 
the retail sector, particularly supermarkets, where laser 
beam scanners are linked to a main computer, auto- 
matically pricing items, preparing the bill and revising the 
store’s inventory record all at the same time. 


Employment among cashiers and tellers tends to be 
stable throughout the year despite swings in the overall 
business climate. Part-time work is prevalent in this 
occupational area. 


Earnings! 


Wages in these occupations vary regionally and are influ- 
enced by the nature of work performed. In 1986, entry- 
level tellers (Teller I) earned an average annual salary of 
$15,996, while qualified tellers (Teller II) earned $17,940. 
The following table illustrates their monthly pay by level 
and by region. 


Teller I Teller II 
Canada $1,304 $1,499 
British Columbia 1,396 1,600 
Alberta 1,320 13515 
Saskatchewan 1,240 ia 
Manitoba F203 1,357 
Ontario Ie 316 1,509 
Quebec 13252 1,400 
Atlantic Provinces 1262 1,490 


\Salaries are based on a 1986 salary survey conducted by 
Stevenson, Kellogg, Ernst and Whinney, Management 
Consultants. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment 


1981 1986 


This Occupation 40,300 44,400 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation 
1987-95 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


1995 


50,600 


% of 1987 Jobs 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981-86 


1971-81 1987-95 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


Total Job Openings 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


This occupation 


All occupations 


ga 82 18 


SEX AGE 
1971 
ae Ld. 
60 
1 OS 
1971 ee 
1981 fe 
59 A ea Meh E25 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Fin+Ins+ Real Estate (96) 
- Fin+Ins+Real Estate (96) 


Services (1) 


Public Administration (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 
Quebec 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 88 
- University (1981-86) 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Human Resources 
Metropolitan Insurance Co. 
Suite 1700 

1 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5J 2P2 
(416) 862-8760 


Job Futures 


Insurance, Bank and Other Finance Clerks 


Job Environment 


A finance clerk's duties include processing forms, com- 
piling data, keeping records of transactions and receiving 
cheques and cash for deposit. To a large extent the work 
performed is directly related to the institution. Insurance 
clerks review insurance applications; calculate premiums, 
dividends, and cash-surrender values; and make insurance 
policy changes. Bank clerks handle the processing of loan 
and mortgage applications, check ledgers, keep records, 
sort deposit slips and cheques, rent safety-deposit boxes, 
and prepare and distribute bank account statements. Real- 
estate clerks compile rental, sale and management infor- 
mation. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Entrants to this occupational group should have at least 
a high-school diploma, should have good language apti- 
tudes, should be able to work rapidly and accurately with 
figures and should be familiar with computers and data- 
processing techniques. The changing regulations governing 
the financial sector will require a basic knowledge of busi- 
ness administration and finance. Some employers also 
recruit graduates from trade/vocational schools, com- 
munity colleges, private educational institutes and even 
universities. Most will provide newly hired personnel with 
on-the-job training specific to the firm, lasting between 
one and 24 months. 


Nature of Supply 


The main sources of supply are re-entrants from the 
household sector; graduates from related fields of study 
are another potential source. Those who are willing to pur- 
sue further training or education and demonstrate good 
potential can move on to other related occupations. 


This group is predominantly composed of women. Over 
the last 15 years, their representation has increased as has 
the proportion of those between 25 and 54. Generally, a 
person will enter the occupation between the ages of 20 
and 29 and retire at approximately 60 years of age, for an 
average career length of 30 to 40 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the growth prospects for the finance sector, the 
employment outlook for these occupations calls for about 
average growth over the forecast period. This is a depart- 
ure from the 1970s, when employment rates grew faster 
than the average. In the 1981 to 1986 period, finance clerks 
experienced below-average employment growth. These 
occupations do not tend to be particularly sensitive to 
economic conditions. 


This occupational group fared better than most occupa- 
tions through the 1981 to 1986 period despite fairly slow 
employment growth rates. Current labour market condi- 
tions are favourable for finance clerks. Approximately 
4,900 new job openings are anticipated for finance clerks 
during the projection period. Replacement demand is 
expected to generate 10,000 additional openings. 


Office automation has improved efficiency by reducing the 
repetition of tasks performed by financial clerks. However, 
employment growth in this occupational group has slowed 
as a result of these changes. 


The incidence of part-time work more than doubled be- 
tween 1971 and 1981 to 13%. Employment among finance 
clerks tends to be stable year-round. 


Earnings! 


In 1986, the estimated average annual salaries for finance 
clerks ranged from $17,316 to $18,772. The following table 
provides the average weekly salary ranges and average 
weekly hiring rates for selected financial clerical positions 
at the Canada level. 


Credit and Collection Clerk 
Import/Export Clerk 
Payroll Clerk — entry 
Payroll Clerk — senior 


$326 — $437 $298 
349 — 418 = 
DOW Ae) age 
ADGr 497) 398 


1Based on a 1986 Canadian survey conducted by the 
Wyatt Company. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 9,400 9,900 10,800 3.6 Lok 
All Occupations one a 
Job Openings 

This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 800 8.4 jet 
Replacement Openings 4,800 47.8 49.2 
Total Job Openings 5,600 56.2 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 


1971 . : This occupation 
1981 : 


26 


66 34 
we 
ae Wl All occupations 
1981 YE: 
59 41 25 63 12 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Public Administration (45) Services (16) Manufacturing (13) 
- Federal Admin (32) ~ Business Services (8) ~ Printing + Publishing (5) 
- Provincial Admin (8) - Hospitals (3) ~ Electrical Products (1) 
- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (5) — Education (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Wad Ontario Dore 
Prince Edward Island 0.5 Manitoba A\ v7! 
Nova Scotia 2.6 Saskatchewan Be 
New Brunswick 233 Alberta 6.0 
Quebec 159 British Columbia 9.5 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 44 2403 
- University (1981-86) Ys 21.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 20 24.7 
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Job Futures 


Statistical Clerks 


Job Environment 


This occupational category is composed of actuarial, adver- 
tising, statistical research and census clerks. They compile 
and tabulate statistics for use in statistical studies and for 
the identification of trends from source documents; pre- 
pare reports on source materials; supply factual informa- 
tion to help interpret statistical studies; and verify the 
authenticity of source material employed for generating 
statistics. People in this occupation usually work in an 
office and use adding machines, calculators and 
computers. 


Educational Background and Skills 


While the basic requirements may vary according to the 
employer, the minimum qualification is usually high-school 
graduation, preferably with a concentration in mathe- 
matical courses. As electronic data processing and micro- 
computers gain widespread use, new recruits should have 
above-average learning and reasoning capabilities in order 
to acquire new skills and to familiarize themselves with 
these electronic tools. Most firms provide their own on- 
the-job training lasting between six and 12 months. 


Nature of Supply 


Most persons entering this occupation originate in the 
household sector. The formal education sector ranks 
second, with most recruits coming from the secretarial 
sciences and accounting/bookkeeping fields of study at the 
trade and college levels. As of 1981, the average educa- 
tional attainment of those employed as statistical clerks 
was ‘‘some post-secondary education”’, whereas in 1971, 
the average had ‘‘completed secondary education”’ only. 
This shows the trend for increased credentials as a require- 
ment for entering this occupation. For those interested in 
pursuing further training and education, possibilities for 
promotion into technical support or research-assistant 
positions, for example, do exist. 


More women than men found work in this occupation over 
the last decade. Between 1971 and 1981, the representa- 
tion of women increased from 60% to 75%. The age struc- 
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ture of the group is comparable to the labour force in gene- 
ral, with the predominance being in the 25 to 54 age group. 
Individuals enter the occupation between the ages of 18 
and 28 and begin to retire in their 50s. The majority of 
statistical clerks (53%) are concentrated in the province of 
Ontario. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on employment patterns of the public administra- 
tion, services and manufacturing sectors, the employment 
outlook for these occupations calls for less-than-average 
growth into the mid-1990s. This departs from the situa- 
tion between 1971 and 1981, but mirrors the early 1980s, 
when the economic recession slowed employment growth 
in this occupational group to below average. Approxi- 
mately 800 new job openings and 4,800 additional replace- 
ment job openings are expected to become available in 
these occupations within the forecast period. 


Although unemployment has risen since 1981, it is still 
below the average for all occupations. This occupational 
group is usually not affected by changes in the economy, 
as nearly one half of statistical clerks are employed in the 
generally stable public administration sector. In addition, 
most statistical clerical work is full-time in nature and not 
influenced by seasonal factors. The introduction of new 
technologies, such as main-frame computers and micro- 
processors, has had an impact on these occupations, eli- 
minating some of the repetitive tasks performed by statis- 
tical clerks. The computerized handling of larger volumes 
of data implies that skill requirements may change for these 
occupations. Employment growth may be limited by this 
factor. 


Earnings! 


Wages for senior statistical clerks ranged from a minimum 
rate of $20,852 to a maximum rate of $25,532 per year in 
1986. The average annual salary for senior statistical clerks 
was $23,244, 


\Based on a 1986 salary survey of office personnel in 
127 organizations conducted by the Wyatt Company. 
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Data-processing Equipment Operators 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 8,200 
All Occupations 
Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 


: 


1981 A YY This occupation 
a ; All occupations 


63 
Male. Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (19) Fin+Ins+ Real Estate (19) Public Administration (18) 
~ Business Services (13) - Fin+Ins+Real Estate (19) ~ Federal Admin (11) 
- Education (3) — Provincial Admin (6) 

~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment —- 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland OR7 Ontario 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba 

Nova Scotia Dey Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick eA Alberta 

Quebec 14.7 British Columbia 


Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) 
~ University (1981-86) 

Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 
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Supervisors: Office Machine and Electronic 


Data-Processing Equipment Operators 


Job Environment 


This category includes addressograph supervisors, super- 
visors of office machine operators, supervisors of computer 
operators and tabulating supervisors. Postage meters, com- 
puters, addressing equipment, photocopy machines, elec- 
tronic collators, bookkeeping machines, blue printing and 
billing machines all fall within the category of office 
machinery. A computer operations shift supervisor assigns, 
co-ordinates and schedules the activities of all computer 
operators on the shift. Supervisors of office machine 
operators are responsible for monitoring communications, 
responding to problems, and co-ordinating communica- 
tion network testing with local/remote sites, common car- 
riers and the computer room master console. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Companies recruit office machine or EDP equipment 
supervisors from among their most competent and willing 
operators who generally have completed Grade 12 with 
an emphasis in mathematics as a minimum qualification. 
According to 1984 data, 36% of people in these occupa- 
tions had a university degree, with the majority specializ- 
ing in education or commerce; those who graduated from 
a community college (33%) had been in the secretarial field 
of study, while trade vocational program graduates (31%) 
were mainly in mathematics and computer science. 


Nature of Supply 


Besides those people who entered these occupations from 
operators’ jobs, and from the formal education system, 
individuals re-entering the labour force after some period 
of separation were also a significant source of supply. While 
movement between occupations can not yet be measured 
with precision, preliminary data indicate that people 
moving into the occupation from related ones outnumber 
those who leave. 


Women now predominate in this occupation in contrast 
with their minority representation in 1971. The average 
age (35) has remained fairly constant since 1971. Most indi- 
viduals enter this occupation between the ages of 25 and 
29, and begin to leave between 45 and 49 years of age, 
implying an average career span of 20 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for supervisors, office machine 
and EDP equipment operators calls for about average 
growth over the next eight years. This differs from the 
situation between 1971 and 1981 when employment grew 
at a faster-than-average pace. Employment in these occu- 
pations can be affected by changes in overall economic 
conditions, as witnessed by the negative employment 
growth during the 1981-1982 recession. 


This occupational group has one of the lowest unemploy- 
ment rates in the labour market. Approximately 800 new 
job openings are expected to become available for EDP 
supervisors during the forecast period. Since only a small 
proportion of these supervisors are in the 54-plus age 
group, very few of these openings will be the result of 
deaths and retirements. Part-time work is not significant 
in this occupation, and employment tends to be stable 
year-round. 


Earnings! 


Salaries in this occupation are influenced by the complexity 
of equipment used, by the number of staff reporting to the 
operations supervisor, and by region. For example, a first- 
level operations supervisor works with a small computer 
and supervises a few operators, while a third-level opera- 
tions supervisor works with a large computer system and 
is responsible for supervising six or more operators. The 
following table provides average annual monthly pay rates 
by region in Canada. 


Operations Operations Operations 

Supervisor I Supervisor II Supervisor III 
All Canada $2,360 $2,712 $3,123 
British Columbia 2,744 2,862 3,471 
Alberta 2,624 2,641 OM 
Saskatchewan om as = 
Manitoba = = 2,909 
Ontario Sis piiAlte) alae 
Quebec = = = 
Atlantic Provinces 1,603 1,952 2,471 


IThese salaries are based on a 1986 survey conducted by 
Stevenson, Kellogg, Ernst and Whinney of administrative, 
finance and data-processing positions for a number of 
supervisory occupations related to the data-processing 
equipment industry. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 73,400 77 ,800 86,800 11:0 132 1G) 
All Occupations OZ Ll 133 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 7,800 9.8 td 
Replacement Openings 13,100 16.6 49.2 
Total Job Openings 20,900 26.4 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 


20 80 36 3 


26 


This occupation 


66 


14 


ha YL. 


sn a a All occupations 
we oe ee 
a WM YL 
59 41 63 2 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Services (22) Manufacturing (18) Public Administration (16) 
~ Business Services (13) ~ Food + Beverages (2) - Federal Admin (8) 
~ Education (4) ~ Electrical Products (2) - Provincial Admin (6) 
~ Misc Services (1) ~ Printing +Publishing (2) ~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.9 Ontario 48.1 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba 4.5 
Nova Scotia Al Saskatchewan 2.4 
New Brunswick 156 Alberta 10.5 
Quebec 18.6 British Columbia i123 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
— College (1981-86) 758 43.2 
- University (1981-86) 465 26.5 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 530 30.2 
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Electronic Data-Processing Equipment Operators 


Job Environment 


This occupational category includes persons who operate 
electronic and electro-mechanical machines that record, 
store, process and transcribe data to and from punch cards, 
paper tape, magnetic tape or other sources. Computer 
operators, data processors and key-punch operators are 
examples of some of the occupations in this unit. Com- 
puter operators execute instructions prepared by computer 
programmers, schedule programs entered through remote 
terminals, monitor peripheral machines and keep records 
of operating times. When a problem is encountered, they 
take corrective measures or report the malfunction to the 
appropriate maintenance people. Persons in this occupa- 
tion work with a variety of electronic machinery and may 
be exposed to machine-related noise. Shift work and over- 
time are occasionally required. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Individuals entering these occupations typically have 
Grade 12 with mathematics, as some firms like to hire high- 
school graduates and train them on the job for six months 
to two years. Other firms may hire applicants who pass 
the company’s qualifying exam and who have experience 
in data processing. Graduation from a one- to three-year 
community college program is an asset. 


Nature of Supply 


Of those who complete a university degree, the majority 
specialize in the social sciences, especially commerce or 
psychology. Community college graduates are usually from 
the secretarial or computer science fields. 


Individuals re-entering the labour force after some period 
of separation are also a significant source of supply to this 
occupation; immigration is a minor contributor. 


Although jobs in this occupation have been predominately 
held by women in the past, the number of men has in- 
creased since 1971. The majority are in Ontario (48%), 
Quebec (19%), British Columbia (11%) and Alberta (10%). 
The average age increased slightly from 28 in 1971 to 30 
in 1981. Most individuals enter this occupation between 
the ages of 20 and 24 and begin to leave between 60 and 
64 years of age, for an average career span of 40 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for aver- 
age growth into the mid-1990s, based on growth prospects 
for the services, manufacturing and public administration 
sectors. This differs from trends during the 1970s, when 
employment grew at a faster-than-average pace. Approxi- 
mately 20,900 job openings will be generated in the next 
eight years. Few of these will be attributable to death and 
retirement, as only a small proportion of employees in this 
occupation are in the 54-plus age category. 


At present, electronic data-processing operators are facing 
the same rates of unemployment as the labour force at 
large. The group is moderately susceptible to general 
economic conditions. Part-time work has increased; 
however, the work is not seasonal. 


Technological changes will continue to affect employment 
growth in this field as the growing use of micro and per- 
sonal computers by end-users is lowering the need for key- 
punch operators. 


Earnings! 


Wages in this occupation vary according to the functions 
performed by the computer operator and according to 
province. A computer Operator I (junior level operator) 
assists in operating a computer, while a Computer 
Operator III (senior level operator) monitors and controls 
the overall operation of medium to large computers and 
has some supervisory responsibilities. The following table 
illustrates 1986 average monthly pay rates by region at the 
three computer operator levels. 


Computer Computer Computer 


Operator Operator Operator 

I II Ill 
Canada $1,541 $1,819 $2,113 
British Columbia 1,894 2,055 2,301 
Alberta LOS. L312 2,195 
Saskatchewan — 1,914 — 
Manitoba 1327. 1,611 2,003 
Ontario 1,491 1,744 2,018 
Quebec = 1,813 219 
Atlantic Provinces 1,456 1,699 1,880 


\Based on a 1986 survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Kellogg, Ernst and Whinney of administrative, finance and 
data-processing positions at various levels. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 17,400 17,400 19,400 aod 0.0 
All Occupations Of el 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
83 


1981 : YI 


7 


This occupation 


Pas) 


14 


66 


34 


1971 


All occupations 


x 59 ZZ 25 12 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (65) Trade (13) Services (7) 

~ Electrical Products (7) ~ Wholesale Trade (7) — Business Services (3) 
~ Machinery (6) ~ Retail Trade (6) 

~ Metal Fabricating (6) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.8 Ontario 

Prince Edward Island Manitoba 

Nova Scotia : Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick , Alberta 

Quebec ; British Columbia 


Annual 
Average 


% 
Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 58 40.0 
- University (1981-86) a3 22.8 

Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 54 
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Production Clerks 


Job Environment 


Production clerks (including production co-ordinators, 
schedule clerks and expediters) co-ordinate and expedite 
the flow of work and materials between departments or 
plants. This entails examining orders for goods and ser- 
vices, preparing work and production schedules, and com- 
piling records and reports. Production clerks often work 
in a factory setting. A five-day work week of 37 to 40 hours 
is normal. Shift work is not uncommon. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum qualification for this occupation is a high- 
school diploma, preferably with courses in mathematics, 
typing, business machines and accounting. In addition, 
most employers will provide new entrants with on-the-job 
training that may last from three to 12 months. Applicants 
should be able to keep good records and to read and follow 
detailed instructions correctly and quickly. 


Nature of Supply 


Graduates from the formal education system, especially 
secondary schools, trade-level vocational schools and 
community colleges, and re-entrants into the labour force 
are the main source of supply for these occupations. 
Usually people start working between the ages of 18 and 
30 and leave in their 50s, implying a career length of 
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approximately 25 to 30 years. On average, men leave the 
occupation sooner than women. Women have been 
entering this occupation in growing numbers; their repre- 
sentation doubled between 1971 and 1981 when they 
accounted for 36% of the production clerk labour force. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Since 75% of production clerks work in the manufacturing 
and trade sectors, this group tends to be affected by 
economic conditions as they affect these sectors. For exam- 
ple, the 1981-1982 recession lowered employment of 
production clerks in 1982 and 1983. Current projections 
indicate a more optimistic future as employment is 
expected to increase by 10% over the forecast period. 


Labour market conditions for production clerks have 
improved since 1983. In comparison to other occupations, 
they face lower-than-average unemployment rates, and 
approximately 1,800 new job openings will be created 
within the next eight years, as well as 8,000 replacement 
job openings caused by people leaving the active labour 
force. 


The nature of work is full-time and is not affected by sea- 
sonal factors. Statistical Process Control (SPC) systems, 
computerized inventory systems, automated scheduling 
and other technological innovations will reduce the growth 
of demand for production clerks. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 88,800 91,200 99,700 Sif 0.5 ir 
All Occupations o.2 ital je) 
Job Openings 
leat This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Sass 
Net New Job Openings 8,200 8.9 Lid 
Replacement Openings 42,700 46.7 49.2 
Total Job Openings 50,900 6)K6) 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
89 om 34 14 95 
sa YW, UMMM UY 
83 Aly 39 50 11 88 12 
66 34 2 61 14 88 me | 
as Lill Md Y, All occupations 
"\ & Meeda_| © 
1 1 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (43) 

~ Food + Beverages (7) 
- Metal Fabricating (4) 
- Clothing + Knitting (3) 


Trade (39) 
- Wholesale Trade (22) 
— Retail Trade (17) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (9) 
~ Misc Transport (3) 

~ Rail Transport (2) 

- Storage (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.8 Ontario 46.5 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba 4.6 
Nova Scotia 1.8 Saskatchewan Dopo 
New Brunswick 1138) Alberta 8.3 
Quebec 23:8 British Columbia 10.0 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Diseibution)) 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) M77 ee 
~ University (1981-86) 82 14.9 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 290 52.8 
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Shipping and Receiving Clerks 


Job Environment 


Examples of occupations in this classification are delivery 
checker, freight clerk and warehouse receiver. A shipping 
clerk's main responsibilities are to co-ordinate the ship- 
ment of goods to customers and to keep up-to-date inven- 
tory records. Other duties include assembling, packing, 
addressing and loading goods for delivery. This work is 
performed indoors, and requires physical movement such 
as lifting, carrying and reaching. Receiving clerks perform 
the inverse of these functions. They receive, unpack, 
inspect, sort and record incoming goods. In many in- 
stances, these responsibilities are combined in a single job. 


Educational Background and Skills 


No specific field of study leads to employment in this 
group. Over the past few years, the educational require- 
ment for entry into the occupation has changed from 
Grade 10 to high-school graduation. 


Most shippers start out as warehouse workers and may be 
asked to move into a shipper’s position, if they prove com- 
petent and demonstrate an interest in paperwork. Since 
all firms have their own operating standards, new ship- 
pers must undergo on-the-job training varying from four 
to six weeks. Desirable qualities for shipping and receiving 
clerks are good mathematical skills and an aptitude for 
detailed, accurate work. 


Nature of Supply 


Secondary school graduates are the major source of new 
supply to this occupation. Some employers also hire 
trade/vocational school graduates and community college 
and university graduates, but this is not a common prac- 
tice. Other important sources of supply are individuals 
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re-entering the labour force who possess the basic 
qualifications. 


Four out of 10 persons in this occupation are under 25 
years of age, a much higher proportion than in the gen- 
eral labour force. Women represented 17% of all workers 
in this occupation in 1981, compared with 11% in 1971, 
which indicates that more women are entering this non- 
traditional occupation. Most shipping and receiving clerks 
work in Quebec (24%) and Ontario (46%). 


Many clerks view this occupation as an entry-level one 
leading to a higher position. They first familiarize them- 
selves with the type of work done in the industry; then, 
with experience and further training, they move to other 
occupations with more responsibility. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


As a result of the 1981-1982 recession, employment in this 
occupation declined substantially in 1982 and 1983. How- 
ever, moderate employment growth is projected for the 
future. Since most shipping clerks are employed in the 
manufacturing and trade sectors, they tend to be affected 
by prevailing economic conditions. 


About 8,200 new shipping clerk job openings are antic- 
ipated over the next eight years. Replacement job openings 
are also expected to be numerous, reflecting the high rate 
of turnover in this occupational category. Labour market 
conditions for shipping clerks are at present just slightly 
better than those experienced in other occupations. 


Part-time employment increased noticeably between 1971 
and 1981. Work in this occupation is only slightly seasonal. 
New technological innovations such as point of sale 
(P.O.S.) systems with on-line inventory control features 
may limit employment growth in this occupation. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment 
1981 1986 


1995 


This Occupation 96,200 101,300 112,200 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
0 0 
2 1 


6. 1 
a 1; 


This Occupation 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 9,600 I) 
Replacement Openings 38,000 37.0 
Total Job Openings 47,500 46.3 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


it 
49.2 


60.3 
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ZZ 
Part-time 


All occupations 


Full-time 


Trade (47) 
~- Retail Trade (35) 
~ Wholesale Trade (12) 


Manufacturing (23) 

~ Motor Veh+Trls+Parts (3) 
~ Machinery (2) 

~ Electrical Products (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland i! Ontario 40.8 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba Al 9: 
Nova Scotia BS) Saskatchewan 2.9 
New Brunswick D5 Alberta 9.6 
Quebec 24,2 British Columbia 0.3 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
(1981-86) 


- College 

~ University (1981-86) 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 


Services (12) 

~ Hospitals (3) 

— Education (3) 

— Business Services (2) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
Suite 310 

15 Gervais Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

(416) 441-1414 
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Stock Clerks and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


Central supply clerk, inventory clerk, material keeper, 
purchasing clerk, and stockroom attendant are occupations 
representative of this classification. Stock clerks are the 
contact point between the customer department and the 
supplying department. They are responsible for receiving, 
storing and distributing supplies, and monitoring and 
replenishing inventory, as required. They must therefore 
have an orderly and systematic approach to locating items. 
Stock clerks also prepare the necessary paperwork to main- 
tain an inventory. Depending on the employer and the type 
of stock, clerks may have to work in cold, drafty ware- 
houses and handle large, heavy items. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum qualification necessary to enter this occu- 
pation is a high-school diploma. Employers usually pro- 
vide new recruits with additional on-the-job training under 
the supervision of an experienced worker for a period 
varying from three to 24 months. Employers look for per- 
sons with good mathematical skills, the ability to perform 
fast and accurate calculations and a capacity for detailed 
work. Candidates who have followed courses in business 
and administration at the trade or college level have an 
added advantage. Promotion and advancement, as in 
many other clerk positions, are possible for experienced 
clerks who are willing to undertake further education and 
training. Supervisory positions as well as administrative 
occupations then become accessible. 


Nature of Supply 


Graduates from the secondary school system are the main 
source of new supply to this occupation. However, persons 
re-entering the labour force are also a substantial source 
of new stock clerks. Based on the 1981 census, the average 
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educational attainment of employees in this occupation is 
a high-school diploma. 


The age structure of workers in this occupation suggests 
that for many, the position of stock clerk represents the 
beginning of their careers, as a higher-than-average 
proportion are in the 15 to 24 age group. Women are still 
under-represented in this occupation, although the 
proportion of female stock clerks increased from 21% in 
1971 to 28% in 1981. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Future employment growth is expected to be average in 
this occupation, although it will not be as strong as growth 
predicted for the overall economy. Since nearly 80% of 
stock clerks are employed in trade or manufacturing, fluc- 
tuations in economic conditions affecting these two indus- 
tries also influence employment in this occupational group. 
This responsiveness is reflected in the decline in employ- 
ment that occurred in 1982 and 1983 as a result of the 
1981-1982 recession. 


A total of 9,600 new jobs are projected for the next eight 
years. The majority of openings, however, will be created 
by replacement demand, which is expected to reach 38,000 
positions over the forecast interval. Current labour mar- 
ket conditions are better than average for stock clerks, 
although unemployment rates remain higher than pre- 
recession levels. 


There has been a notable increase in the incidence of part- 
time work in this occupational group. In 1981, 24% of stock 
clerks worked part-time compared to only 10% in 1971. 
Employment among stock clerks tends to be stable year- 
round. Greater use of computerized inventory systems may 
reduce the need for these clerks or simply create new skill 
requirements for those in the field. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 91,100 103,900 117,100 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 11,100 10.5 Lis) 
Replacement Openings 27,800 26.2 49.2 


Total Job Openings 38,900 O07, 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (51) Trade (11) Public Administration (10) 
- Oth Health Services (19) ~ Retail Trade (6) ~ Federal Admin (4) 

~ Hospitals (11) ~ Wholesale Trade (5) ~ Provincial Admin (3) 

~ Business Services (8) - Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.0 Ontario 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 

Nova Scotia Dod Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick RG Alberta 

Quebec 23.6 British Columbia 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


i Annual % 
| Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 326 o2,7 
- University (1981-86) 279 28.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) ae fe) 39.4 
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Receptionists and Information Clerks 


Job Environment 


Receptionists greet clients, direct people to appropriate 
offices, answer questions, and perform clerical duties, such 
as making appointments, answering correspondence or 
proofreading documents. This occupational group includes 
admitting clerks, appointment clerks and telephone clerks. 
Receptionists generally work in a reception area, although 
in small businesses and in some accommodation establish- 
ments they may be located at the front of the general office. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The combination of education and the characteristics of 
the candidate is usually the most important qualification 
to become a receptionist and information clerk. People 
interested in working in this area should enjoy dealing with 
people, be friendly, polite and personable. Some employers 
prefer a candidate with a high-school diploma with con- 
centration in commerce and typing courses, others might 
choose a candidate with less formal education but with 
previous office experience and related experience dealing 
with the public. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of entry into this occupation are peo- 
ple from the secondary school systems, persons re-entering 
the labour market and graduates from trade/vocational 
schools and community colleges. The graduates usually 
originate from the secretarial sciences and business 
administration courses. This occupation may be considered 
an entry-level occupation; it offers opportunities to learn 
the organization of the firm and the type of people or cus- 
tomer with whom the firm deals. There are possibilities 
for advancement into secretarial and other administrative 
positions for those who are willing to pursue further 
training. 


This occupation is predominantly composed of women, 
a situation that has not changed much over the last fif- 
teen years. The average age is lower than that of the labour 
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force as a whole: approximately four out of every 10 people 
in this occupation are aged between 15 and 24 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for about 
average growth over the forecast period. This is a depar- 
ture from the situation between 1971 and 1981 when 
employment grew at a faster-than-average pace, but con- 
tinues the trend of the early 1980s when employment pro- 
gressed at the same rate as the overall pace. By 1995, it 
is expected that there will be more than 11,000 new job 
openings for receptionists. An additional 28,000 job open- 
ings are anticipated to replace personnel leaving recep- 
tionist positions. 


The fairly high current rates of unemployment in this occu- 
pation indicate that competition for job vacancies may be 
quite stiff. 


This occupation is not affected very much by changing 
business conditions. Employment is stable throughout the 
year, with a preponderance of part-time work. 


Earnings! 


The average actual monthly pay of receptionists in 1986 
was as follows: 


Canada $1,361 
British Columbia 1,428 
Alberta 1376 
Saskatchewan 1,436 
Manitoba L274 
Ontario 12565 
Quebec Von8 
Atlantic Provinces 1,245 


\These salaries are based on a 1986 survey of administra- 
tive, finance and data-processing positions conducted by 
Stevenson, Kellogg, Ernst and Whinney. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment 
1986 


Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981-86 


1981 1995 1971-81 1987-95 


This Occupation 
All Occupations 


41,800 52,000 58,700 


Job Openings 


= = = 4] 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 6,100 11.6 see 
Replacement Openings 21,700 41.2 49.2 
Total Job Openings 27,800 2:6 60.3 
ed 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 


ay 45 24 Wd. 69 

1971 : MM i Y All occupations 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 

1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


~ Post Office (73) — Federal Admin (3) 


— Provincial Admin (2) 


— Business Services (2) 
— Education (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland 2.0 Ontario 42.3 

Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 4.6 Compensation Benefits 
Nova Scotia Sul Saskatchewan Al il Canada Post Corporation 
New Brunswick 2.0 Alberta Se/ Confederation Heights 
Quebec 212 British Columbia ene Ottawa, Ontario K1A OB1 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
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Post-Secondary Education System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
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42 Adu 
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Mail and Postal Clerks 


Job Environment 


Mail sorters, postal office clerks and wicket-postal clerks 
are three examples of occupations found in this category. 
A mail clerk sorts and stamps the date and time of receipt 
on incoming mail, sorts outgoing mail and addresses mail 
using an address machine. Wicket-postal clerks handle 
cash, sell and account for stamps and other supplies. They 
also register, certify and insure mail. Postal clerks are 
normally required to work different shifts. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The basic educational requirement to enter this occupa- 
tion varies from a Grade 10 to a high-school diploma. The 
employer usually provides new employees with on-the-job 
training lasting for one to three months. Mail and postal 
clerks should be able to perform routine work well under 
given rules and directions. Good eye-to-hand co- 
ordination, finger dexterity, good memory and ability to 
read rapidly and accurately are needed for both hand- 
sorting and machine-sorting of mail. 


Nature of Supply 


Most people come into this occupation directly from the 
secondary school system; the second most important 
source of new supply is made up of re-entrants into the 
labour force from the household sector. For some, this 
occupation may be considered an entry-level position 
leading into other jobs in administrative services or 
operational supervision. However, an above-average pro- 
portion are aged 55 years and over, suggesting that for 
many, it becomes a career. 
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During the 1970s, this occupation was predominantly com- 
posed of men but this situation has reversed since then. 
By 1981, 55% of mail and postal clerks were women. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for about 
average growth over the next eight years. This parallels 
the situation between 1971 and 1981 when employment 
grew at about the overall average pace. Approximately 
5,700 new job openings are expected to become available 
by 1995. The higher-than-average proportion of mail-postal 
workers in the 54-plus age group will create a good num- 
ber of replacement openings. 


In 1986, current rates of unemployment in this classifica- 
tion were among the lowest in the country. 


This occupation tends to be rather insulated from chang- 
ing economic conditions though employment may be 
affected by decisions regarding the country’s postal ser- 
vice. Part-time work has increased to the point where 
nearly one job in three is part-time. The introduction of 
coding machines, which has increased the volume of mail 
sorted per worker, will constrain future employment 
growth for this group. 


Earnings 


According to the Canadian Union of Postal Workers the 
starting wage rate for mail and postal workers in 1987 was 
$13.68 per hour. The average salary for all postal workers 
was $28,000 per annum. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 9,300 9,900 11,000 4.2 i be! 
All Occupations oe) Jia 13 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 900 20 Cie 
Replacement Openings 4,100 40.5 49.2 
Total Job Openings 5,000 49.5 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE 
1971 . WH. 
1981 i : LMM... : 
on © KML 
1981 a a . 


Male Female 


Age<25 Age25-54 Age>4 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Fin+Ins+Real Estate (26) 
—- Fin+Ins+Real Estate (26) 
— Federal Admin (8) 


Public Administration (22) 
— Provincial Admin (12) 


Trade (21) 
—~ Retail Trade (18) 
- Wholesale Trade (3) 


~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.9 Ontario Ble 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 4.6 
Nova Scotia 3.6 Saskatchewan Brdl 
New Brunswick BAO) Alberta 9.6 
Quebec Py British Columbia ley, 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 4 8.2 
- University (1981-86) 45 O18 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


The Insurance Institute of Canada 
Suite 600 

481 University Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M5G 2E9 

(416) 591-1572 
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Claims Adjusters 


Job Environment 


Adjusters, compensation agents and repair clerks are repre- 
sentative of this classification. A claims adjuster investi- 
gates and adjusts claims for loss or damages filed under 
an insurance policy, determines the company’s liability and 
recommends legal action. Although adjusters may issue 
cheques to be drawn against company funds, most sub- 
mit their findings to claim examiners who review the sub- 
mitted reports, check precedents or similar cases and then 
authorize payment. The investigative aspect of the job 
sometimes involves evening and weekend work in order 
to meet people outside of regular business hours. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A high-school diploma is the usual minimum educational 
requirement although some employers may also require 
applicants with experience in insurance work. Graduates 
from a program of study in general insurance at the college 
level may be preferred, and a university education is an 
advantage. Adjusters are given on-the-job training, and 
home-study courses, usually two years in duration, are 
available through the Insurance Institute of Canada. An 
independent adjuster must pass a provincial examination 
to receive a certificate or license. Good ability in mathe- 
matics, in communicating effectively and a good memory 
are desirable characteristics. 


Nature of Supply 


Given the industry-specific training provided by the Insur- 
ance Institute of Canada and the employer, potential appli- 
cants originate for the most part from the formal education 
system and the household sector (re-entrants). Career- 
oriented candidates have an advantage if they have a 
college or university degree in such fields as business 
administration. Individuals usually enter the occupation 
as clerical workers in the claims department of insurance 
companies or in independent adjusting establishments. 
With experience, a good knowledge of the industry, addi- 
tional training and the will to study, an adjuster can move 
up to claims examiner, supervisor or claims manager. 
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As with the labour force as a whole, the age category 25 
to 54 represents 62% of this group. The proportion of 
women in this occupation has increased from 54% in 1971 
to 69% in 1981. The majority of adjusters (51%) work in 
the province of Ontario. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for about average growth over the forecast period. This 
differs from the 1970s when employment grew faster than 
the average of all occupations. Over the next eight years, 
approximately 900 new job openings will become avail- 
able. Since an average proportion of claims adjusters are 
in the 54-plus age group, a moderate number of job open- 
ings will be created through retirements. 


Labour market conditions for this occupational group are 
quite favourable: during the 1981 to 1986 period, claims 
adjusters had a below-average unemployment rate despite 
declines in employment in 1982. 


These occupations tend to remain unaffected by changing 
business conditions. Although most jobs are full-time, the 
incidence of part-time work had doubled to 14% in 1981 
compared to 1971. 


Earnings! 


Wages in this occupational group are influenced by the 
nature of work performed and by experience. In 1986, a 
new claims clerk received a paid annual salary of $15,532; 
telephone adjusters received $18,948; senior adjusters 
received $22,385; and supervisors received $29,628. A 
claims examiner's annual salary was $21,244; a senior 
claims examiner received $27,296 a year; a supervisor re- 
ceived $34,930; and a material damage appraiser earned 
$27,868 a year. 


1These salaries are based on a 1986 salary report on 
claims occupations in the insurance industry conducted 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 24,700 23,100 24,200 8.0 -1.3 0.5 
All Occupations o.2 |i 3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,000 4.2 1M 
Replacement Openings 7,400 31.8 49,2 
Total Job Openings 8,400 36.1 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE 
24 


62 


This occupation 


1981 = MMU LMdddddddddddda.. 15 


All occupations 


12 82 18 


si VM i 
41 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (92) 
~ Misc Transport (48) 

~ Air Transport (33) 

~ Rail Transport (8) 


Public Administration (2) 
- Provincial Admin (1) 


Services (3) 
— Misc Services (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland ; Ontario 39.4 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 4.4 
Nova Scotia DD Saskatchewan De 
New Brunswick 1.4 Alberta Ow 
Quebec 19.9 British Columbia 17.9 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 283 67.5 
- University (1981-86) ii 17.4 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 63 15.0 
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Travel Clerks, Ticket, Station and Freight Agents 


Job Environment 


Travel agents work in retail travel agencies, transportation 
and tourism firms, hotel chains and travel sections in 
department stores, providing travel information, planning 
itineraries and arranging accommodation for travellers. 
They make reservations and sell tickets to passengers for 
air, motor, rail or water transportation. They also check 
baggage, calculate freight and express-package charges, 
and handle telephone requests from customers. Some over- 
time work during evenings, weekends, and during poor 
weather conditions may be required, and during peak 
travel periods, they work under tremendous pressure. 
Ticket agents usually work on rotating shifts with days off. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum qualification necessary to enter into this 
occupation is a high-school diploma. However, applicants 
have a better chance of employment if they have taken a 
travel and tourism program from schools and colleges 
accredited by the Canadian Institute of Travel Counsel- 
lors. Employers usually provide on-the-job training or pre- 
employment training programs to new recruits (especially 
ticket agents) for a period varying between two and six 
months. 


Good knowledge of geography, fluency in a second lan- 
guage, strong interpersonal skills and an aptitude for selling 
are desirable assets. 


Nature of Supply 


Graduates from secondary schools, trade-level vocational 
schools and community colleges in the fields of study re- 
lated to travel and tourism are the main source of supply 
for these occupations. People re-entering the labour force 
from the household sector also represent another signifi- 
cant source of supply. Inexperienced workers usually start 
with clerical jobs in an agency and, after training, may then 
acquire a permanent position. On average, persons enter 
this occupation between the ages of 20 and 28 and retire 
during their mid-50s, implying a career length of approxi- 
mately 30 years. 
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More and more women have chosen this profession over 
the last several years, with their representation increasing 
from 39% in 1971 to 66% in 1981. The average age of those 
employed in this occupation has declined since 1971 to 
slightly lower than the average for all occupations. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the miscellaneous transport and air transport 
sectors, the employment outlook for this occupation calls 
for below-average growth into the mid-1990s. During the 
1970s, employment grew at a faster-than-average pace 
which slowed considerably in the early 1980s primarily 
because of the effects of the 1981-1982 recession. 


Nearly 8,400 job openings in this occupational group are 
expected within the next eight years because of an in- 
creased level of employment and the need to replace those 
leaving their occupation for different reasons. Employment 
patterns in this occupational group tend to be very sensi- 
tive to economic conditions. 


Travel services could be revolutionized with the introduc- 
tion of automation integrating numerous travel services. 
Car rental companies have already automated their reser- 
vations and inventory control operations, and computer 
and networking technology can also enable airline pas- 
sengers to pay both lodging and car rental bills at the air- 
port in one stop. The increased use of electronic equipment 
may adversely influence the future demand for some cate- 
gories of ticket agents (i.e., airline passenger ticket agent). 


Within a ten-year span, the proportion of part-time work 
in this occupational group has tripled to 15% in 1981. 


Earnings! 


The average annual salary for travel clerks was $19,812 in 
1986. Average salaries varied among organizations and 
from a minimum rate of $17,784 to a maximum of $23,088. 


\Salaries are based on a 1986 survey conducted by the 
Wyatt Company of office personnel organizations reported 
earnings of travel clerks. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 136,400 144,900 160,600 0.9 12 (eal 
All Occupations o.2 Hg es, 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 13,600 he) ip yal 
Replacement Openings 83,800 57.0 49,2 
Total Job Openings 97,400 66.3 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX 


1971 : S : 
"2 ZZ 


25 


WM 


1981 


25 63 Ps 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Services (22) Public Administration (21) Trade (18) 

- Hospitals (5) ~ Federal Admin (10) ~ Retail Trade (10) 

— Business Services (5) ~— Provincial Admin (8) — Wholesale Trade (8) 
- Education (4) - Municipal+ Oth Gov't (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Ihe Ontario SAO 
Prince Edward Island On Manitoba 4.7 
Nova Scotia Balt Saskatchewan Do. 
New Brunswick 2.6 Alberta 9.0 
Quebec 26.3 British Columbia 122 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 


Average _ Distribution 


- College (1981-86) 

- University (1981-86) 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 


Post-Secondary Education System 


397 re i 
bs 28.8 
25 40.4 
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General Office Clerks 


Job Environment 


Administrative clerk, forms control clerk and hospital clerk 
are typical occupations in this group. Office clerks perform 
clerical duties that range from running errands, delivering 
messages, receiving callers, handling mail, answering the 
telephone and filing correspondence, to acting as special 
assistants in particular departments. In smaller offices, the 
nature of the work is varied, while in larger offices it tends 
to be more specialized and repetitive. Most of the work 
is done at a desk or counter. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The basic requirement for this occupation varies among 
employers. Some will accept applicants with a couple of 
years of secondary school, while others prefer candidates 
with a high-school diploma and courses in business and 
commerce or secretarial sciences. Skills in typing, basic 
mathematics and writing; experience in business machine 
operation; and personal qualities such as punctuality, 
dependability and adaptability to change are good 
qualifications for this occupation. 


Nature of Supply 


The main source of new supply to this field are graduates 
from secondary and trade/vocational schools, community 
colleges, private institutions and universities. Major areas 
of study leading to this occupation are typing, bookkeep- 
ing, business arithmetic and stenography. Re-entrants from 
the household sector represent another substantial source 
of new supply. By providing the opportunities to acquire 
experience and additional skills, this occupation offers 
advancement to more specialized positions, as accounting 
clerk or information clerk. 


Individuals willing to pursue further training and educa- 
tion, such as in business and commerce, will improve their 
chances of moving up to supervisory and managerial 
positions. 


During the 1970s, this occupation attracted more and more 
women, so that by 1981 the female proportion of the group 
had increased from 62% to 80%. The average age in this 
occupation is 34, with one third of the group in the 15 to 
24 year old category. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for 
average growth over the next eight years, based on employ- 
ment patterns in the services, public administration and 
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trade sectors. This forecast differs from trends during the 
1970s and early 1980s, when employment grew at a slower- 
than-average rate. In the projection period, approximately 
97,000 jobs will come open, of which only a moderate 
number will be new positions. Five of six openings will ful- 
fill replacement demand. 


Current adverse labour market conditions are causing 
higher unemployment rates among general office clerks 
than in the labour market at large. 


While the introduction of new office technologies (main 
frame computers, office purchasing systems and micro- 
processors) has increased overall office efficiency and indi- 
vidual productivity, it has altered the nature of some 
clerical positions and may have a moderating influence on 
employment growth. 


Employment in this occupational category tends to be sta- 
ble throughout the year. Part-time work increased to 1981, 
when two jobs in nine were part-time. 


Earnings! 


Wages in this occupation vary according to province and 
the nature of work performed. In 1986, an office clerk’s 
estimated average annual salary ranged from $14,544 to 
$26,000 across Canada. The following table illustrates the 
average monthly pay of general office clerks by level and 
by province. 


Clerk P Clerk II’ Clerk III’ Clerk IV’ Clerk V° 


Canada S212 ee s1s368 $1,620 $1,866 $2,167 
British Columbia 16327; 1,486 11 777A0) 2,007 2,276 
Alberta 1,216 1,389 1657 1,898 2,255 
Saskatchewan 125i 1,360 1,646 1,913 2,430 
Manitoba 1,101 1,210 1,501 1,749 1,906 
Ontario 1,193 1,355 1,602 1,845 DAS 
Quebec 1,208 1,356 1,615 iL ie 2,109 
Atlantic Provinces 1,119 1,320 1,417 1,675 LAW 


1Based on a 1986 salary survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Kellogg, Ernst and Whinney at various levels of adminis- 
trative, finance and data-processing clerks. 

Entrance level. 

Junior working level. 

‘Intermediate level. 

Senior level with supervisory responsibilities. 

6Has specialization in specific clerical activities and super- 
visory responsibilities. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 123,300 134,800 149,100 0.9 1.8 1.0 
All Occupations 3.2 Nl nS 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 11,900 Se/, ea 
Replacement Openings 83,400 60.8 49,2 
Total Job Openings 95,300 69.5 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 
83 17 8 72 20 
an Ee 
1971 We 


This occupation 
1981 


71 


15 
14 


11 


66 am 


1981 2 ul Lidddddddddd - S Z 


Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


All occupations 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (88) Manufacturing (6) Services (4) 
~ Retail Trade (73) ~ Food + Beverages (1) 
- Wholesale Trade (15) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland if Ontario 39.5 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba Al 15 
Nova Scotia Bi. Saskatchewan 4.4 
New Brunswick 2.6 Alberta 10.0 
Quebec 20.2 British Columbia ii Fa 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 138 36.7 
- University (1981-86) 151 40.2 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 87 Peo | 
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Supervisors: Sales Occupations, Commodities 


Job Environment 


This group encompasses antique dealers, cattle dealers, 
lumber dealers, sales supervisors, wholesalers, importers, 
store proprietors and others who conduct wholesale or 
retail businesses. Their work includes buying and ware- 
housing merchandise, importing and exporting goods, 
budget planning, bookkeeping and supervising workers. 
For the owner-operator or partner, other duties may 
include inventory control, payroll and management of 
daily operations. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although there remain many areas of sales in which sales- 
persons can work their way up through the business, entry 
usually occurs only after several years of experience have 
been accumulated. The entrance qualifications vary 
according to the product or service being sold. However, 
entrants must increasingly possess a community college 
diploma or university degree in either business adminis- 
tration, marketing or merchandising. 


Nature of Supply 


Related occupations are the primary source of new supply 
to this field. In fact it appears that movements into this 
area from other occupations exceed movements out of the 
field. Other sources of supply include graduates, re- 
entrants and new employees from the household, and 
immigrants. 


The proportion of women in this occupational group has 
risen from 17% in 1971 to 29% in 1981. Over the coming 
years, women are expected to form an even greater 
proportion. 


Over the 1971 to 1981 period, the average age of indivi- 
duals in this classification fell from 43 to 40 years of age. 
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The majority of individuals enter the field between the ages 
of 30 and 34 and exit between the ages of 60 and 64, 
suggesting an average career span of approximately 
30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Average employment growth is expected over the coming 
eight years, based on the outlook for the trade sector. This 
differs from the situation during the 1970s, when employ- 
ment grew at a somewhat slower-than-average pace. Over 
the forecast period, 12,000 new job openings for sales 
supervisors are anticipated. Moderate interest rate levels 
and growing disposable incomes are expected to help 
spending levels increase in the economy which, in turn, 
will provide a favourable employment climate for occupa- 
tions associated with merchandise sales. 


Current labour market conditions are favourable for this 
occupational group. Rates of unemployment for sales and 
commodities supervisors in 1986 were lower than the 
average for all occupations. 


The nature of the work is somewhat cyclical in nature, 
although stable throughout the year. The incidence of part- 
time work doubled over the 10-year period ending in 1981, 
but it is still well below the national average. 


Earnings 


Supervisors of commodities salespersons who were remu- 
nerated on a salary basis earned a median average annual 
base salary of $35,210 in 1986. These wages ranged from 
$23,000 to $49,173. The median average salary for 
employees paid on a salary-plus-incentive basis was 
$42,289, with wages ranging from $33,247 to $61,342 per 
year.! 


\Sobeco Group, Sales Representatives Compensation in 
Canada Report, 1986. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 11,400 11,800 12,800 6.9 0.7 We 
All Occupations ue sips 153 


Job Openings 
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This Occupation 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,100 9.8 
Replacement Openings 3,800 BP) 
Total Job Openings 4,900 42.0 


et 
49.2 


60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (41) Manufacturing (33) 
-~ Wholesale Trade (41) ~ Machinery (9) 
~ Electrical Products (6) 
~ Chemicals +Chem Prod (5) 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland OR, Ontario Aan 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba Doll 
Nova Scotia tf Saskatchewan BD) 
New Brunswick 163 Alberta 129 
Quebec 2. British Columbia 8.5 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 61 30.7 
- University (1981-86) 127 63.8 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 11 S18) 


Services (14) 
~ Business Services (11) 
— Misc Services (1) 
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Technical Sales Occupations and Related Advisors 


Job Environment 


Data-processing and electronic equipment sales represen- 
tatives, technical and implement salespersons, and sales 
engineers belong to this category. This occupational group 
is considered among the elite of the sales occupations 
because it sells scientific and technical products and 
services varying in nature from chemical, mechanical, elec- 
trical and electronic, to light, heat and power. Technical 
salespersons are also involved in redesigning the equip- 
ment they are selling, according to customers’ specifi- 
cations. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Employment in this occupation usually requires the com- 
pletion of a community college or institute of technology 
program in a field of study related to the product or service 
being sold. A university undergraduate degree in computer 
science, mechanical engineering or electrical engineering 
is an asset for individuals looking for a sales job in the elec- 
tronic data-processing industry. As well, the completion 
of training programs provided by the employer, lasting up 
to six months, may also be required. 


Technical salespeople must be well versed in areas per- 
taining to the products they are selling and the markets 
they are serving. Good salesmanship on its own is insuffi- 
cient for a successful career in an occupation that requires 
the salespeople to understand the engineering behind their 
products, as well as the business requirements of their 
customers. 


Nature of Supply 


One of the main sources of new supply into this occupa- 
tion is the formal post-secondary education system. Labour 
force re-entrants from the household sector, as well as 
immigration and the military, are minor sources of new 
supply. Preliminary data indicate there will be more peo- 
ple moving into this occupation from related occupations, 
than leaving this occupation for others, suggesting that 
these occupations represent the upper end of the career 
ladder for many individuals. 


This occupation is dominated by men, although the num- 
ber of women has been increasing. 


The average age (37) of persons within the occupation and 
the age structure have remained fairly stable since 1971. 
People enter this occupation normally between the ages 
of 25 and 29, and leave usually between the ages of 55 and 
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59, implying an average career span of approximately 
30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1970s, employment for technical sales and rela- 
ted advisors increased at twice the rate of all occupations. 
However, this trend was reversed during the first half of 
the 1980s by the 1981-1982 economic recession. Based on 
the outlook for wholesale trade and manufacturing, cur- 
rent projections indicate that employment growth will be 
modest for technical salespersons in the near future. In the 
next eight years, approximately 4,900 total jobs will 
become available; nearly 3,800 of these will result from 
openings due to deaths, retirements, or returns to house- 
holds or to the educational system. 


Although these occupations are concentrated in the trade 
and manufacturing sectors, they are associated with an 
extremely wide range of products and industries. Having 
employment dispersed through many industries normally 
tends to moderate fluctuations in employment, although 
these occupations were subject to the declines associated 
with the 1981-1982 recession. 


Employment in these occupations has been slightly af- 
fected by technological changes: opportunities are better 
for sellers of the chemical, mechanical, electrical and 
electronic products of the technological revolution. The 
growing interdependence between product/service 
development, marketing and sales is putting a premium 
on employment opportunities in this area. 


Work in these occupations is virtually all full-time, and 
fairly stable throughout the year. 


Earnings 


In 1986, junior technical sales representatives earned an 
average annual salary of $29,137, and senior salespersons 
received $39,223 with remuneration derived on a salary- 
plus-commission basis. The respective salary ranges for 
these groups were $26,584 to $34,889 and $37,112 to 
$43,601." 


Results from the National Graduate Survey show that 1982 
university graduates working in these occupations two 
years after graduation earned an average of $23,306 in 
1984, Community college graduates averaged $20,712. 


1Sobeco Group. Salary Survey of Sales Representatives in 
Canada, 1986. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment 
1981 1986 1995 
This Occupation 100,900 105,900 113,200 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 9,200 8.9 
Replacement Openings 36,400 35.0 
Total Job Openings 45,600 43.9 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (47) 
- Wholesale Trade (47) 


Manufacturing (41) 
~ Food + Beverages (8) 


~ Chemicals+Chem Prod (5) 


~ Printing + Publishing (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.9 Ontario 39.0 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba Al Ml 
Nova Scotia Dea Saskatchewan 2.8 
New Brunswick 1.9 Alberta 10.8 
Quebec DIDS British Columbia 9.9 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 462 
- University (1981-86) 673 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) Ey 
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6.8 1.0 
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All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 
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49.2 
60.3 


PART-TIME 


Ww 


This occupation 


6 


All occupations 


Services (5) 
— Business Services (2) 
— Misc Services (1) 
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Commercial Travellers 


Job Environment 


Examples of commercial travellers vary from commercial 
agents, drug representatives and footwear salespersons to 
fuel salespersons and furniture salespersons. These occu- 
pations are concerned with selling commodities on a 
wholesale basis in an. allotted geographical area to whole- 
sale, retail, industrial, professional or other establishments. 
The salesperson’s job is to service existing clients and to 
secure further customers. Commercial travellers also quote 
prices, arrange deliveries, resolve customer complaints and 
keep abreast of the latest product innovations. They must 
travel in their job and often work evenings and weekends. 


Educational Background and Skills 


While the minimum level of schooling necessary is secon- 
dary school graduation, a community college or univer- 
sity diploma related to the commodity being sold, as well 
as courses in business and economics are considered to be 
assets and may be required for some positions. Employers 
normally also require completion of on-the-job training 
programs lasting up to six months. 


Nature of Supply 


Various sources of new supply to this occupation include 
graduates from the formal post-secondary education 
system, new employees and re-entrants from the house- 
hold sector and, to a lesser extent, immigrants. 


This occupation continues to be dominated by men, 
although the number of women entering this field has been 
increasing. The average age (38) of commercial travellers 
and the age structure for this group have remained stable 
sincest?/1. 


A career as a commercial traveller lasts, on average, 
between 30 and 35 years, with entrance normally occur- 
ring between the ages of 25 and 29 and retirements occur- 
ring between the ages of 60 and 64. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Strong employment growth characterized this group 
during the 1970s. However, as a result of the 1981-1982 
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economic recession, a large employment loss occurred 
throughout the first half of the 1980s. Current projections 
indicate modest employment growth of 8.9% in the fore- 
cast period, based on the outlook for the wholesale trade 
and manufacturing sector. Given the size of the occupa- 
tional area, this will mean 9,200 new job openings in the 
next eight years. Nearly 36,000 vacancies will result from 
personnel leaving the occupation due to death, retirement 
or a return to the household or the educational system. 
The high rate of job turnover will also provide employment 
opportunities. 


Labour market conditions for commercial travellers were 
favourable in 1986, as indicated by the lower-than-average 
unemployment rate. The occupational group has fared 
better than most occupations in the labour market 
throughout the 1980s to date. 


The incidence of part-time work increased modestly over 
the 10-year period ending in 1981, but still remains a minor 
factor. This type of work tends not to be affected by sea- 
sonal forces during the course of a year. 


Earnings! 


Listed below are the average annual salaries, by region, 
for various commercial travellers. 


Quebec 
Saskatchewan and 
and Atlantic 


Position Canada B.C. Alberta Manitoba Ontario Region 


Wholesale Sales $31,900 $32,400 $30.700 $28,300 $26.900 $30,000 
Commercial 

Salesperson 30,800 30,800 30,000 30,400 33.900 31,900 
Industrial Sales 

Representative 36,300 37.500 35,100 34,400 30,800 31,100 


The National Graduate Survey reported an average annual 
salary of $24,392 for 1982 university graduates working in 
these occupations in 1984, and $20,815 for 1982 commu- 
nity college graduates. 


1Stevenson, Kellogg, Ernst & Whinney, Sales and 
Marketing Report, 1986. 
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Sales Clerks and Salespersons, Commodities 5135 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 


1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 127,300 139,300 154,600 4,2 
All Occupations oo 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 

1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 12,300 8.6 
Replacement Openings 86,600 60.8 
Total Job Openings 98,900 69.5 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX 
on I 
1981 . 


66 34 


Fo 59 25 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (90) Manufacturing (4) Services (4) 
~ Retail Trade (79) - Food + Beverages (2) - Accommodation + Food (1) 
~ Wholesale Trade (11) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland IL, Ontario 3 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 

Nova Scotia 3,0) Saskatchewan 

New Brunswick 2.4 Alberta 10. 
Quebec 24.4 British Columbia 1 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 1,066 36.7 
— University (1981-86) 815 28.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 1,026 o530 


Job Futures 


Sales Clerks and Salespersons, Commodities 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes bakery sales clerks, 
furniture salespersons and automobile salespersons. In 
selling commodities, sales clerks provide direct service to 
customers and must be knowledgeable about the products 
they sell. Duties include keeping records of items sold, 
writing out sales receipts, tallying sales and operating cash 
registers. Many of the traditional functions, however, are 
now done electronically by multi-function cash registers. 
In many cases, this has freed sales clerks to perform a 
number of non-traditional tasks, such as inventory searches 
and completion of restocking orders. In keeping with cus- 
tomer shopping patterns, sales clerks usually work some 
evenings and Saturdays. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Entrance into this occupational group usually requires 
secondary school graduation. Post-secondary courses in 
business administration, economics or statistics are recom- 
mended, however, for advancement to managerial posi- 
tions. Previous sales experience is a definite asset. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary sources of new supply to this predominantly 
female occupation are the secondary school system, the 
household sector, immigration, and to a lesser extent the 
post-secondary school system. 


While the average age (34) of the participants in this occu- 
pational group has remained relatively stable, the age 
structure has changed, the proportion of those under 25 
having significantly increased. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


This group enjoyed substantial employment increases 
during the 1970s. Current projections forecast employment 
growth to decelerate somewhat. This means about 51,200 
new jobs will become available in the next eight years. 
About 87,000 vacancies will result from personnel leaving 
the occupation due to death, retirement or to return to the 
household or the educational system. This large number 
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of expected replacement openings is explained by the high 
rate of turnover among sales clerks. Many of these oppor- 
tunities will be part-time employment, as 41% of salesper- 
sons worked on a part-time basis in 1981. The work is 
seasonal, employment peaking during the Christmas sea- 
son and troughing immediately after. 


General economic conditions can affect employment of 
commercial salespersons in the retail trade sector. Employ- 
ment functions may have been influenced by the introduc- 
tion of electronic cash registers, but the number of 
salespersons required has not decreased, as sales clerks 
have been asked to perform additional tasks at the point 
of sale in keeping with the enhanced capabilities of the new 
machinery. The labour market conditions prevailing in this 
occupation have traditionally been slightly better than the 
average recorded for all occupations. 


Earnings! 


Junior retail sales representatives earned an average of 
$26,238 in salary, bonus and commission, while senior 
retail sales representatives averaged $32,673 across Canada 
in 1986. Total remuneration ranged from $15,458 to 
$34,270 for junior sales representatives and from $24,795 
to $43,520 for senior sales representatives. 


The following table shows the average total remuneration 
(a combination of incomes that includes salary plus bonus 
and commission) of retail sales representatives by region. 


Region Junior Sales Rep. Senior Sales Rep. 
Atlantic = $29,992 
Montreal $24,704 30,009 
Other (Quebec) 26,848 37,412 
Other (Ontario) 26,594 B2yA23 
Toronto 24,879 33,159 
Manitoba DIV aoo 33,608 
Saskatchewan 23,042 D847, 
Alberta 23,440 29,394 
British Columbia 28,308 32,192 


\Sobeco Group, Sales Representatives Compensation in 
Canada Report, 1986. 
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Supervisors: Sales Occupations, Services 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Job Futures 


Employment 
1981 1986 1995 
This Occupation 17,100 18,900 21,600 
All Occupations 
Job Openings 
This Occupation 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 2,100 11.0 
Replacement Openings 12,600 64.7 
Total Job Openings 14,700 TOT 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 
o2 SAW ai 75 20 


1971 la Li@MMt 


- ///MMMMA.. 
1981 


: é 
1 
Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 


12 


Male 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Fin+Ins+Real Estate (84) 
- Fin+Ins+ Real Estate (84) 


Services (9) 
~ Business Services (8) 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


1 
| aes) 


All Occupations 
% of 1987 Jobs 


Lied 
49,2 


60.3 


This occupation 


All occupations 


Trans+Stor+Comm+ Util (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


For further information, 


contact: 


Newfoundland 1G Ontario 44.8 
Prince Edward Island (@), J! Manitoba 4.6 
Nova Scotia DD Saskatchewan 2.9 
New Brunswick 1.8 Alberta 1253 
Quebec 16.8 British Columbia igs J 


Human Resources 
Metropolitan Insurance Co. 
Suite 1700 

1 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5J 2P2 


(416) 862-8760 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 2D 26.9 
- University (1981-86) 68 Toa 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


a a a a) 
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Supervisors: Sales Occupations, Services 


Job Environment 


Bond brokers, financiers, investment brokers and securi- 
ties traders fall within this category. This group sells service 
such as insurance, securities, real estate and advertising. 
The largest portion of an independent broker's time is 
spent analysing clients’ needs, and then selecting poli- 
cies/portfolios to meet these needs. The rest of their time 
is spent in soliciting new business. Supervisors of sales and 
service employees are also responsible for co-ordinating 
office activities and for the supervision of employees. Some 
brokers, especially general insurance brokers, often work 
evenings in order to serve clients. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Since these are supervisory positions, entry usually occurs 
only after several years of related experience. Entrance 
qualifications vary according to the service being sold, but 
it is becoming increasingly necessary for individuals 
wishing to enter this occupation to possess a community 
college diploma or a university degree in business admin- 
istration, marketing or economics. There are still many 
selling areas, however, in which people can work their way 
up through the business. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply into this occupation are 
other related occupations and the formal post-secondary 
education system. Minor sources of new supply include 
re-entrants from the household sector and immigrants. 


This occupation is a predominately male one although the 
number of women entering has been increasing steadily. 
The majority of the individuals within this occupation 
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group are located in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia. 


The age structure and the average age of 42 years have 
remained fairly stable since 1971. People enter this occu- 
pation normally between the ages of 25 and 29, and leave 
between the ages of 55 and 59, which suggests an average 
career span of approximately 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1970s, there was a drop in employment of sales 
and services supervisors, while a small employment growth 
rate was recorded in the 1980s. Current projections indi- 
cate that there will be an average employment growth rate 
in the forecast period, with 14,700 job openings occuring 
within the next eight years. Since a sizeable proportion of 
sales and services supervisors are in the 54-plus age group, 
a number of these openings will be the result of retirements 
and deaths. 


Since 84% of sales and services supervisors are employed 
in the finance, insurance and real estate industry, they tend 
not to be affected too much by changing economic condi- 
tions. The expansion of services offered by banks and 
financial institutions will improve employment opportu- 
nities for this group. 


These occupations fared well in the labour market through- 
out the 1980s and continue to do so, as indicated by the 
unemployment insurance claimant to employment stock 
ratio, which is well below the average for all occupations. 
The majority of the labour force in this occupation works 
full-time, although the nature of employment is somewhat 
cyclical. 
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Insurance Sales Occupations 5171 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 44,500 49,000 55,900 4.6 2.0 Ne 
All Occupations eZ A Real 1:3 
Job Openings 
: 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 5,400 LO 1 ha 
Replacement Openings 21,500 42.6 49,2 
Total Job Openings 26,900 Doo 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 
15 
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6 


8 yy, 
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1971 ae 3 Wd: 
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14 


15 A 14 
pe) 14 


WL. 
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This occupation 


All occupations 


88 | 12 
| WH 
82 18 


25 12 
Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Fin+Ins+Real Estate (100) 
~ Fin+Ins+ Real Estate (100) 
| 
Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
[ tact: 
Newfoundland 0.8 Ontario Bel imac 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 3.9 The Insurance Institute of Canada 
Nova Scotia aA Saskatchewan one Suite 600 
New Brunswick Pips Alberta vehi 481 University Avenue 
Quebec 33.4 British Columbia 8.8 Toronto, Ontario M5G 2E9 
(416) 591-1572 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System Human Resources 
‘ Metropolitan Insurance Co. 
Annual % Suite 1700 


Toronto, Ontario M5J 2P2 
(416) 862-8760 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 156 24.8 
- University (1981-86) 395 62.8 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 78 12.4 
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Insurance Sales Occupations 


Job Environment 


Annuity representatives, claim inspectors, insurance 
appraisers and policy writers fall into this category. An 
insurance salesperson’s main function is to sell a suitable 
insurance policy to clients. Other duties include explaining 
the policy particulars, calculating premiums, drafting con- 
tracts and approving insurance applicants. Insurance 
agents generally work in an office. Their hours of work are 
self-determined, and the nature of work often requires 
working evenings and weekends. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There is no set level of education required to become a 
insurance broker, but graduation from secondary school 
is a definite asset. Insurance brokers must know the prin- 
ciples and types of insurance they wish to sell and must 
also obtain a provincial licence to conduct business. 
Courses offered to the prospective broker may be com- 
pleted through home study, a community college or 
through a company-sponsored course. 


Nature of Supply 


The secondary school system, the post-secondary educa- 
tion system, as well as re-entrants into the labour force 
provide the main sources of new supply into this occupa- 
tion. Other sources include immigrants and entrants from 
other related occupations. 


Although this occupation continues to be dominated by 
men, the number of women becoming insurance brokers 
has increased significantly. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue. The majority of insurance brokers live in Ontario 
although the province of Quebec has the highest concen- 
tration per capita. 


The average age of 38 years and the age structure of this 
occupation have stayed fairly stable since 1971. The 
average career for insurance brokers spans approximately 
30 to 35 years with people starting their career between 
the ages of 25 and 34. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Future employment growth is expected to be about 
average. Approximately 26,900 total job openings are 
anticipated over the projection period, with most of these 
openings the result of replacement requirements. 


All insurance salespersons work within the finance, insur- 
ance and real estate industry and, as an occupational 
group, is not overly sensitive to economic circumstances. 
Currently, this group is faring well in the labour market, 
with fairly low unemployment. 


The introduction of office automation has realigned some 
of the work tasks performed by insurance agents. The prep- 
aration of insurance promotional material, the issuing and 
processing of premiums, the monitoring of birthdays, and 
even basic underwriting can now be performed electroni- 
cally. The work is somewhat cyclical in nature. Only 7% 
of total employment is part-time. 


Earnings 


Reported annual earnings for salaried insurance carriers 
was $26,364 in 1986.! However, since most insurance 
agents are usually paid on a commission basis, earnings 
vary greatly and depend on type of insurance sold, com- 
pany, location and the number of sales. 


Life insurance salespeople are often paid a fixed salary 
ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 a year when starting out, 
with commission sales supplementing their income after 
some experience is gained. Estimated average yearly 
income is about $50,000 with top-notch salespersons 
earning $200,000. 


Group life insurance agents may earn a base salary ranging 
from $20,000 to $35,000 a year, plus a bonus to start. More 
experienced salespersons can earn base salaries ranging 
from $35,000 to $40,000 a year plus commission. Bonuses 
can be as high as $60,000. 


1Statistics Canada: wages earned include overtime. 
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Employment 
1981 1986 1995 
This Occupation 55,500 61,100 82,000 
All Occupations 
Job Openings 
This Occupation 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 16,000 24.2 
Replacement Openings 35,000 Don0 
Total Job Openings 51,000 TPO 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.7 Ontario 42.2 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba ae 
Nova Scotia 2.0 Saskatchewan DS 
New Brunswick LEO Alberta 15.9 
Quebec 1326 British Columbia ils e3! 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
— 


Annual % 
Average __ Distribution 
ee es | | 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 120 45.3 
~ University (1981-86) 145 54.7 
Trade Vocational 
if Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Real Estate Association 
Suite 2100 

320 Queen Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 5A3 

(613) 234-3372 
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Real Estate Sales Occupations 


Job Environment 


Land appraisers, real estate agents, and rental agents are 
typical members of this classification. Real estate sales- 
persons are involved in the buying, selling, leasing and 
appraising of land and buildings. A real estate agent, for 
example, finds people who wish to sell or rent their prop- 
erty and then locates clients who wish to rent or buy. Since 
agents are also familiar with mortgage conditions, financ- 
ing and legal documents concerning real estate trans- 
actions, many of them become brokers (owners or 
part-owners of a firm), Agents spend much of their time 
away from the office, usually located in a shopping plaza, 
and they must work evenings and weekends, when a large 
number of sales, especially residential, are accomplished. 
The introduction of computer technology and multiple list- 
ings has enabled agents to gain wider access to customers 
and to search through listings quickly to meet accurately 
the customer's needs and wants. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Normally secondary school graduation is required in the 
real estate sales field. Prospective agents must pass a pro- 
vincial licensing examination upon completion of an ap- 
proved course of study. They must also have a working 
knowledge of business law, economics, finance and real 
estate appraisal. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary sources of new supply into this occupation 
are re-entrants from the household sector and graduates 
from the secondary and post-secondary education systems. 
As well, preliminary data indicates that movement of 
people into this occupation exceeds movement out of the 
occupation, suggesting that for many, this category repre- 
sents the higher end of their career ladder. 


The number of women in this occupational group has been 
growing, although men still outnumber women. The 
average age has dropped marginally from 45 years of age 
in 1971 to 42 years in 1981. A typical career as a real estate 
agent lasts approximately 30 years, with entry normally 
occurring between the ages of 25 to 34. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1970s employment in this category increased 
more quickly than the average of all occupations. Current 
projections for the finance and real estate industries indi- 
cate that employment in this occupation will grow at an 
average rate in the future. In the next eight years about 
51,000 jobs will become available, of which nearly 35,000 
will result from personnel leaving due to death, retirement, 
or return to the household or the educational system. 


Employment opportunities for real estate salespersons are 
controlled by economic conditions affecting the housing 
market, such as the age structure of the population, and 
regional prosperity. If current interest rates remain stable, 
the employment outlook for the real estate sector should 
continue to be good. 


Part-time work accounted for 13% of all employment in 
1981, somewhat less than in the labour market at large; 
the nature of work is also cyclical. 


Although real estate sales are cyclical, causing incomes to 
fluctuate, employment is less affected by slumps in housing 
sales than one might think. 


Earnings 


Earnings of real estate agents vary widely across Canada 
and depend strongly on market conditions. They are paid 
on a commission basis, usually around 6% of the selling 
cost, which is divided four ways among the selling broker, 
selling salesperson, purchasing broker and purchasing 
salesperson. Commissions are negotiable and tend to be 
lower on more expensive homes. In 1985, the estimated 
annual salary for real estate agents was $20,000 to $32,000, 
while accredited real estate appraisers earned an average 
annual salary of $32,000. 


The National Graduate Survey indicated that the annual 
average earnings in 1984 for 1982 university graduates 
working in this occupation was $21,836; for community 
college graduates, equivalent earnings averaged $21,842. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 11,400 12,600 14,400 2.9 2.0 MS 
All Occupations ow 1k 1.3 


Job Openings 


This Occupation 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 1,400 10.8 
Replacement Openings 5,300 40.5 


Total Job Openings 6,700 51.4 
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Sales Agents and Traders, Securities 


Job Environment 


Typical professionals in this occupational group are bond 
traders, mutual fund sales agents, investment dealers and 
trust representatives. Securities dealers buy and sell secu- 
rities on behalf of customers, maintaining files on customer 
portfolios. They also furnish clients with information on 
market conditions and on corporations in which invest- 
ment is contemplated. Their working environment is 
usually an office. In contrast, traders work in fast-paced, 
high-pressure situations where they must make split- 
second decisions on buying and selling investments. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Employment in this occupation usually requires secondary 
school graduation. A university undergraduate degree in 
business administration or economics is strongly recom- 
mended. Entrants to this field must complete the three- 
to six-month Canadian Securities Course and must be 
bondable. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new supply to this occupation is the 
formal post-secondary education system. Other sources of 
supply include re-entrants from the household sector and 
immigrants. 


The average age (39) as well as the age structure of this 
occupational group has stayed relatively stable since 1971. 
The average duration of a career as a securities dealer is 
approximately 30 years, with entry occurring between the 
ages of 25 and 29. 


Most dealers work in Ontario and British Columbia. Most 
are men, but the number of women in this occupational 
area has increased significantly over the past several years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in securities sales remained stable 
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throughout the first half of the 1980s. Current projections 
indicate employment will increase by 11% for a total of 
1,400 new jobs in the next eight years. To replace existing 
personnel, 5,300 additional jobs will come open, as a 
higher-than-average proportion of securities dealers are in 
the 54-plus age group. The high job turnover among secu- 
rities brokers will also create vacancies. 


Since economic conditions affect the investment and trad- 
ing climate, they can determine the employment oppor- 
tunities available to securities dealers working in the 
finance, insurance and real estate sector. As Canadian 
banks pursue expansion into global markets and broaden 
their range of financial services, the demand for banking 
personnel may increase. Deregulation of the financial 
industry, as well, may lead to increased competition among 
banks and other financial institutions and improved oppor- 
tunities for securities agents and traders. Seasonal forces 
do not affect employment in this field. 


In 1986, securities dealers experienced favourable labour 
market conditions. Their unemployment rate was low 
throughout the 1980s. 


Earnings 


Persons entering the investment industry with a master’s 
degree and some years of experience earn about $50,000 
annually. A stock market analyst’s income (including com- 
mission), in Toronto, is about $65,000 to $70,000, while 
money market traders’ wages range from $100,000 to 
$200,000 annually. Salaries for senior bond traders, senior 
group underwriters and senior brokers may be as high as 
$300,000 annually. 


Graduates entering this occupational area earn consid- 
erably less. The 1984 National Graduate Survey reported 
average earnings of $21,038 for 1982 university graduates 
working in these occupations two years after graduation, 
and $24,024 for 1982 community college graduates. 
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Advertising Sales Occupations 


Job Environment 


Examples of occupations in this unit are advertising agent, 
sales representative, advertising broker and time sales- 
person. They are responsible for soliciting business for dis- 
play or classified advertising in publications or outdoor 
advertising. Other aspects include selling art work to adver- 
tising agencies or industrial firms for use in advertising 
material and selling advertising time on radio and tele- 
vision programs. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum level of education required for advertising 
salespersons is secondary school graduation. A diploma 
from a community college or university program with 
emphasis on business administration, marketing, eco- 
nomics or merchandising, however, is increasingly 
demanded by employers. Some previous experience is also 
desirable. Advertising salespersons must be well-versed in 
the operations of the media in which they are selling. Since 
meeting and discussing options with people are funda- 
mental to their job, they must also be articulate and people- 
oriented. 


Nature of Supply 


The formal post-secondary education system is one of the 
main channels into this occupation. Other sources of 
supply include labour force re-entrants, immigrants and 
individuals from other occupations. 


Men still outnumber women in this field, although the pro- 
portion of female advertising salespersons has tripled since 
1971, and this trend is expected to continue. Advertising 
salespersons are primarily concentrated in the provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


The age structure of the advertising profession as well as 
its average age (36) have remained relatively stable since 
1971. A typical career lasts approximately 30 to 35 years, 
with entrance occurring between the ages of 25 and 30. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


This occupational group experienced slightly above- 
average employment growth during the first half of the 
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1980s. Current projections indicate employment will grow 
by 8.5% over the projection period, which is less than the 
overall occupational average. As a result, approximately 
800 new jobs will become available in the next eight years. 
Another 2,900 openings will result from personnel leaving 
the occupation due to death, retirement or to return to the 
household or the educational system. 


Employment opportunities for this occupational group 
may not be particularly vulnerable to prevailing economic 
conditions, since employment in printing and publishing, 
business services and radio and television broadcasting, 
where advertising salespersons are concentrated, tends to 
fluctuate only mildly. The employment outlook depends 
on continued growth in the advertising field. 


Labour market conditions were favorable for advertising 
salespersons in 1986; their unemployment rate was much 
lower than that recorded for all occupations. This occu- 
pational group consistently fared better than most 
throughout the early 1980s. 


In 1981, 12% of the labour force was employed on a part- 
time basis. Work in these occupations is not seasonal. 


Earnings 


In 1986, advertising sales and promotion managers 
average earnings were $39,400 and ranged from $33,100 
to $45,800. The highest earnings were in British Colum- 
bia, where the average annual salary was $42,200.’ 


Top advertising and sales promotion executives earned an 
annual average salary of $49,709, with 80% falling in the 
$34,650 to $63,850 salary range. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $30,540 for 1982 university graduates 
who had worked in these occupations two years. Commu- 
nity college graduates averaged $14,709. 


IStevenson, Kellogg, Ernst and Whinney, Sales and 
Marketing Salary Survey, 1986. 
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Business Services Sales Occupations 


Job Environment 


Collection-agency salespersons, freight representatives, 
hotel service sales representatives and security services 
sales representatives are examples of jobs in this occupa- 
tional classification. Business services representatives sell 
services such as building maintenance, credit reporting, 
bookkeeping, security, printing and telecommunications 
that help to increase the efficiency of an enterprise. They 
must know their own services well and have a good tech- 
nical grasp to be able to communicate the particular advan- 
tages of their services to prospective buyers, and to respond 
adequately to customers’ criticisms or suggestions. 
Travelling is required in this job. A 40-hour work week is 
normal. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational requirement for business service 
representatives is secondary school graduation. Courses 
in business administration or economics are recom- 
mended. By working their way up through a company, 
business service representatives gain an overall knowledge 
of the service they sell. 


Nature of Supply 


The post-secondary and secondary school systems are the 
main channels into this occupation. Labour force re- 
entrants and immigrants are smaller sources of supply. 
Over the projection period, the number of individuals leav- 
ing this occupation to move into an alternative one will 
marginally exceed the number moving into the occupa- 
tion from related ones. This suggests that for many, this 
occupational area is at entry level in their careers. 


The average age (37) as well as the age structure in this 
area has remained fairly stable since 1971. A typical career 
in this occupation lasts approximately 30 years, with entry 
normally occurring between the ages of 25 and 29. 


Most business service representatives are in the provinces 
of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, and are men, 
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although the number of women has been steadily 
increasing. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1970s, employment in this occupational area 
grew faster than the average for all occupations. Current 
projections forecast employment growth of 7.6% and 400 
new jobs over the next eight years. About 1,600 openings 
will result from personnel leaving due to death, retirement 
or to return to the household or the educational system. 


Business services salespersons work throughout the indus- 
trial spectrum, but particularly in the transportation, 
storage, communication and utilities sector and in the 
services sector. Given the relative stability of these indus- 
tries, employment in this category is not dependent on eco- 
nomic conditions. Moderate, though below-average 
employment growth is expected for business services sales- 
persons throughout the forecast period. 


Although recent labour market conditions have not been 
favourable for this occupational area (its unemployment 
rate was above average), they have improved in recent 
years. 


Work in this field is not seasonal, nor is part-time employ- 
ment significant. 


Earnings! 


The wages for junior business services salespersons (salary 
plus bonus and commission) ranged from $24,800 to 
$42,665 in 1986 across Canada. Senior salespersons’ 
incomes varied from $30,141 to $54,790. 


The National Graduate Survey reported average annual 
earnings of $29,895 for university graduates in 1984 and 
$16,800 for community college graduates who had been 
working in these occupations for two years. 


ISobeco Group, Sobeco Management Compensation in 
Canada, 1986. 
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Fire-Fighting Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group is concerned with fighting fires 
and protecting lives and property against fire. When not 
extinguishing fires, fire-fighters maintain equipment and 
respond to other emergency calls, and may administer 
para-medical aid. The work in this occupation is dangerous 
and physically demanding. Conditions include exposure 
to fumes and hazardous odours. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most fire-fighters are trained on the job. Since fire-fighting 
is primarily a municipal responsibility, entrance criteria 
and training procedures vary between communities. In 
general, however, applicants must have 20/20 vision, a 
driver's licence, be physically fit, and meet certain height 
and weight requirements. The minimum education re- 
quired is usually Grade 12, with a background in physics, 
mathematics and chemistry. Preference may be given to 
applicants who are graduates of community college courses 
in fire prevention and safety. A knowledge of first aid and 
mechanics can be an asset. The formal training of recruits 
can last from one to 12 weeks (depending on community 
size and resources) and is usually followed by a proba- 
tionary period of six to 18 months. In-service training may 
continue throughout the fire-fighter’s work life. 


Nature of Supply 


Of the university graduates entering this labour force, most 
hold degrees in geography, forestry and physical educa- 
tion. Community college graduates generally have com- 
pleted programs in nursing, protection/correction or 
forestry technologies. 


The household sector is the most important source of new 
firefighters in Canada. Immigrants, the military and 
workers from other occupations only marginally supple- 
ment this labour force. 


At the time of the 1981 census, only 1% of fire-fighters were 
women. This proportion may increase in coming years, 
owing to the recent removal of some recruitment restric- 
tions. The average age of fire-fighters was 39 in 1981, 
virtually unchanged from 10 years earlier. Most persons 
enter this profession between the ages of 25 and 34. 
Retirements start at age 50, which suggests a career length 
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of at least 15 to 25 years. Since small communities may 
rely on a volunteer fire department, employment oppor- 
tunities are primarily limited to large municipalities. The 
possibility of advancement and training increases with 
community size and departmental resources. The person- 
per-fire-fighter ratio is approximately the same in each 
province. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
below-average growth over the forecast period, based on 
employment patterns in the public administration sector. 
This forecast differs from the situation between 1971 and 
1981, when employment grew at an average pace. Employ- 
ment slowed to below average during the early 1980s. Job 
openings resulting from losses due to death and retirement 
are expected to be below average, although they will 
account for most of the 11,600 openings expected in the 
forecast period. 


Labour market conditions for fire-fighters were about the 
same in 1986 as in the preceding few years: about average, 
compared with conditions for all occupations. 


Employment in this group is not vulnerable to changes in 
the business climate, since firefighting is an essential 
service provided by governments through all phases of 
the business cycle. This occupation is not seasonal. More 
part-time work, including volunteer work, is available in 
fire-fighting than in other occupations. Technological 
innovation has been of assistance to fire-fighters, but is 
not an employment issue. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges, which vary more in this occupational group 
than in most occupations, depend on position and the 
population served. Fire chiefs in large cities are generally 
paid slightly more than twice the salary of a first-class fire- 
fighter, whose annual salary ranges from $20,800 to 
$37,600.! The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 
average earnings of $27,000 for 1982 graduates working 
in this occupation. 


International Association of Firefighters, 1986. 
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Police Officers and Detectives, Government 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes all law enforcement per- 
sonnel in Canada, including all provincial police constables 
and detectives, as well as the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police (RCMP). The police constable’s responsibility is to 
protect life, maintain peace, enforce laws and provide 
assistance in any type of emergency. RCMP responsibili- 
ties, which vary according to the location, involve ad- 
vanced ballistics, toxicology and criminology work. The 
skill mix of police specialists is increasing, as technical 
advances continue to affect the scientific methodology used 
in police work. With the exception of administration offi- 
cers, police constables work outdoors, often in dangerous 
situations. A position as police constable can lead to ad- 
ministrative and management jobs. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Recruitment requirements and training vary across 
Canada. Basic qualifications generally include Canadian 
citizenship, good physical condition, a minimum age of 
18 years, a valid driver's licence and Grade 12 or the equiv- 
alent. Preference is increasingly given to candidates with 
post-secondary training, especially to people with work- 
related community college and university courses. Previous 
experience in the military, or in an occupation involving 
interpersonal skills, is also an asset. Recruitment proce- 
dures include various tests (for example, for fitness) and 
a medical examination. Following recruitment are three 
weeks to six months of physical, technical and general 
training. After this, a period of field training consisting of 
a series of work assignments may be required. Depending 
on the force, advanced courses of instruction may be avail- 
able throughout the police officer's professional career. 
Advancement normally occurs from within the force and 
depends on individual leadership qualities, initiative and 
service experience. 


Nature of Supply 


Most recruits are from the household sector and the for- 
mal education system, the military supplying only limited 
numbers. Of student recruits, 56% are graduates of com- 
munity college programs in protection and correction, 
while the remainder are from trade/vocational programs. 


In 1981, 4% of police officers were women. Although small, 
this percentage represents a significant increase over the 
number in 1971. The average age in 1981 was 35; the fact 
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that this is marginally higher than 10 years earlier possibly 
reflects the impact of rising average levels of educational 
preparation. Most persons employed in this field are be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31. Labour force withdrawals start 
around age 36, suggesting a relatively short career, taking 
into account movement to related occupations. The pro- 
vincial distribution of employed police officers is roughly 
proportional to that of the population as a whole. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for below-average growth into the mid-1990s, based on 
employment patterns in the municipal, provincial and 
federal administration sectors. This is a departure from 
trends in the 1970s, when employment grew at an average 
pace. In the 1981 to 1986 period, employment slowed 
down to below average. In the forecast period, job 
openings resulting from losses due to death and retirement 
are expected to be about average, although more numer- 
ous than newly created jobs. A total of 21,800 additional 
police officers will be required over the next eight years. 


Labour market conditions for police officers declined in 
1986 and are still not as favourable as in the 1970s. How- 
ever, relative to other occupations, they rank among the 
best. 


Employment in this field is susceptible to budgetary fluc- 
tuations affecting government spending in this area. There 
is no seasonal variation in employment and part-time 
employment is not a factor. Changing technology, includ- 
ing increased computer use, has been helpful in crime pre- 
vention and other police work, but has not affected 
employment opportunities. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges in this occupational group are wider than in 
most occupations and depend on the force (provincial 
police, RCMP or municipal police), the size of the city, the 
complexity of the work, and on the supervisory aspects 
of the positions. Salaries range from $21,316 for police 
cadets to $49,403 for senior staff sergeants and $81,300 
for Sergeant Major Officers (RCMP). Salaries for police 
chiefs and supervisory personnel are 20% to 30% higher 
than for first-class constables. The National Graduate 
Survey reported average 1984 earnings of $25,000 for 1982 
graduates who had been working in this occupation two 
years. 
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Job Futures 


Guards and Related Security Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes correctional officers, 
watchmen, plant guards, school-crossing guards and some 
administrative officers. Correctional officers are respon- 
sible for maintaining security and attending to the daily 
welfare of the inmates. They are trained to deal with 
dangerous situations, use tactical weapons and practise 
first aid and fire prevention. Their work can lead to more 
specialized positions and into senior management. Most 
persons in these occupations work shifts, usually in the 
highly structured confines of an institution. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Employment requirements and training vary considerably 
according to the province and the type and location of the 
position. Secondary school graduation is usually required, 
although Grade 10 or Grade 11 is acceptable in some pro- 
vinces. Candidates with a post-secondary education (for 
example, a community college program in corrections) or 
work experience in a related field are preferred. Newfound- 
land requires completion of a six-week community college 
correctional officer training program prior to employment. 
Depending on the position, candidates may also have to 
hold a valid driver's licence, be bondable or pass a physi- 
cal examination. Occupational training is normally re- 
ceived on the job, and can last for two weeks to three 
months. Institutions are increasingly training officers in 
behavioural disorders and their control, as well as in other 
human relations areas. For some positions, licensing may 
be mandatory in certain provinces. Advancement in this 
field is generally based on the individual's work record and 
abilities. 


Nature of Supply 


Most people enter this field through the formal education 
system, primarily from secondary school programs. The 
household sector is also a major source of new guards and 
other security personnel. 


The proportion of women in this work force, which is low 
compared with other occupations, increased dramatically 
to 18% in 1981. This trend should continue as more insti- 
tutions hire women. The average age of guards and other 
security personnel was 42 in 1981, six years younger than 
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in 1971. The proportion of the labour force under 25 almost 
doubled during this 10-year period, while the number 55 
or over declined significantly. The older population, which 
still represents a high proportion of the work force, will 
cause the labour supply to decrease significantly in coming 
years Owing to retirements. Current statistics suggest that 
most people enter this occupation between the ages of 20 
and 24, although entry may occur at any age up to 
retirement. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for about average growth over the next eight years, based 
on the employment outlook for the services, public ad- 
ministration and manufacturing sectors. This contrasts 
with the 1970s trend of faster-than-average employment 
growth. Hirings resulting from replacement of personnel 
lost through death and retirement are expected to be above 
average and will constitute the largest proportion of all 
hirings for this group in the forecast period. Approxi- 
mately 60,000 additional correctional officers and other 
security personnel will be required in all over the next eight 
years. 


Labour market conditions for correctional officers im- 
proved in 1986 over the preceding few years, although they 
are now average in comparison with those for other 
occupations. 


Employment of correctional officers is only mildly sensi- 
tive to fluctuations in the business climate. Seasonal varia- 
tion is not a significant factor. The incidence of part-time 
work, however, is above the average for all occupations. 
Increased awareness of the value of security personnel in 
reducing vandalism and theft has led to increased employ- 
ment opportunities in these occupations. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges in this occupational group are fairly fixed. 
Depending on the extent of security, type of work, and 
the supervisory aspects of the position, they range from 
$15,425 to $26,108 for first-level corrections officers. The 
National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average annual 
earnings of $17,000 for 1982 graduates working in this 
field. 
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Supervisors: Food and Beverage Preparation and 


Related Service Occupations 


Job Environment 


Supervisors in this classification include cafeteria super- 
visors, head chefs, head waiters/waitresses and maitres 
d’hétel. These food-service managers supervise staff, 
co-ordinate service and oversee housekeeping, costs and 
sales. Experienced managers rise rapidly to senior posi- 
tions. Work in these occupations can be fast-paced, 
challenging and complex. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Many employees in food service management occupations 
have no formal education in their field, but have attained 
their position on the basis of on-the-job experience and 
an acquired understanding of both business and client rela- 
tions. This remains a possible means of entering the higher 
level jobs in this classification; however, formal prepara- 
tion will become increasingly important as Canada's food 
service industry grows in complexity. Programs in food 
preparation and food service administration are available 
from some secondary schools, community colleges (pro- 
grams lasting one to four years) and universities. For per- 
sons already in food service who aspire to a career in 
management, continuing education is available through 
evening or correspondence courses. 


Nature of Supply 


Important sources of new entrants to this labour force 
include the household sector, the education system and 
workers from related occupations, primarily in food and 
beverage serving. The total number of entrants from post- 
secondary programs of study can be divided almost evenly 
into graduates of trade/vocational institutes, community 
colleges and universities. Most graduates (approximately 
75%) have completed programs in occupation-related study 
areas (cooking, other food preparation or food and house- 
hold science, management, administration or commerce, 
and service industry technology). 


The average age of this labour force was 37 in 1981, a slight 
decline from that of 10 years earlier. During that period, 
the proportion of the population aged 24 or under in- 
creased significantly. The number of women increased 
marginally between 1971 and 1981 and remains moder- 
ately above the average for the labour force as a whole. 
Although most people enter this occupation between the 
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ages of 20 and 24, significant numbers continue to enter 
up to age 44, reflecting the career process described above. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
above-average growth, based on growth prospects for the 
accommodation and food services sector. This would paral- 
lel the 1970s situation, where employment grew faster than 
average. Approximately 47,300 additional food-service 
managers will be required to fill new jobs and to replace 
personnel in existing jobs over the next eight years. Hirings 
resulting from replacement of workers lost through death, 
retirement and returns to the household and the educa- 
tion system are expected to be just slightly below average, 
but will still account for the majority of all new openings. 


Labour market conditions for food-service managers 
improved in 1986 over the preceding few years, but they 
are still not as favourable as prior to the 1981-1982 reces- 
sion. Relative to labour market conditions for other occu- 
pations, however, they rank among the most favourable. 


Employment of food-service managers can be somewhat 
susceptible to fluctuations in the overall business climate. 
There tends to be less than average part-time work and 
little seasonal variation in this occupational area, compared 
with other occupations. As the need for convenience in 
the food service industry increases, workers may require 
greater skills and more advanced courses in food service 
administration and technology to meet employer demands. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges in the food-service managers group vary accord- 
ing to the province and the area in each province. Hourly 
wage rates vary from $4.50 in Charlottetown to $20.00 in 
Vancouver for supervisory personnel in food prepara- 
tion.! Hotel food and beverage directors earn an average 
salary ranging from $28,000 to $42,000 depending on the 
size of the hotel.? The National Graduate Survey report- 
ed average annual earnings of $16,000 to $18,000 in 1984 
for 1982 post-secondary graduates working in this 
occupation. 


1Canadian Restaurant and Food Services Associations, 
1986 Wage Rate Survey, 1986. 


Renard International Report, 1985. 
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Chefs and Cooks 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes all types of cooks — in- 
stitutional, short-order and specialty cooks, as well as 
chefs. Cooks work with specialized food preparers and 
nutritionists, prepare and cook food under time constraints 
and occasionally organize budgets. The style of cooking 
depends on the operation and food specialties of the estab- 
lishment. In major restaurants and hotels, senior chef and 
cook are high-level positions incorporating managerial re- 
sponsibilities with kitchen skills. Career paths often lead 
to hotel (or other) administrative positions. Typically, per- 
sons in this occupation work in institutions, small busi- 
ness, large recreational chains or resorts and are involved 
in extensive food preparation, organization and display. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Many cooks and chefs started as dishwashers or 
waiters/waitresses, progressing to their current position as 
they gained experience and as employment opportunities 
arose. Although this route is still possible, career prospects 
are much better for individuals with relevant vocational 
preparation. The level of education varies with the posi- 
tion. In general, chefs have more training, skills and expe- 
rience than cooks. While some vocational high schools 
offer a food option program, apprenticeship combines up 
to three years of theoretical instruction at a community 
college or vocational institute with periods of practical in- 
service training. Upon successful completion of this pro- 
cess, students are qualified to write an interprovincial exam 
to become a certified journeyman/woman cook. Other 
forms of training include adult retraining (individual par- 
ticipants are sponsored by the federal government), chef 
pre-employment and culinary management programs, 
which are available at community colleges and vocational 
institutes. Certification programs are being developed by 
the Canadian Federation of Chefs de Cuisine. 


Nature of Supply 


Most people enter this field from either the formal educa- 
tion system or the household sector, the military and immi- 
gration contributing only a small number. Inter-provincial 
movement is insignificant as a source of new cooks and 
chefs. Almost 50% of those coming from the formal edu- 
cation system have graduated from vocational programs 
in cooking and food preparation. The remainder are 
graduates of community college programs in service 
industry technologies or institutional management (10% 
of the total), or of various post-secondary programs seem- 
ingly unrelated to the profession. 


In 1981, 52% of the labour force were women, a slight 
increase over the proportion of 10 years earlier. The 
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average age of cooks and chefs fell marginally during this 
period, from 39 years in 1971 to 33 years in 1981. Current 
statistics suggest that most people enter this occupation 
prior to the age of 25, although entry continues through 
to age 54. Retirements begin at approximately age 60, 
implying a normal career length of up to 40 years. In gen- 
eral, the distribution of cooks and chefs within Canada is 
much the same as for the population as a whole. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was extremely rapid 
during the 1970s and has not really declined since; pro- 
jected growth is expected to be well above the average for 
all occupations. Hirings for replacement of losses due to 
death and retirement are expected to be about average. 


Labour market conditions for chefs and cooks improved 
in 1986 over the previous few years. Compared to the 
labour market conditions for other occupations, those for 
chefs and cooks still rank among the most favourable. A 
trend toward eating out, as well as rising income levels and 
multiple worker families are expected to increase the 
demand for food services and therefore, chefs and cooks. 
The Canadian economy will need approximately 100,000 
additional workers to fill new and existing positions over 
the next nine years. 


Since employment in this occupational group is concen- 
trated in the accommodation and food industries, chefs 
and cooks are vulnerable to fluctuations in the overall 
economic climate. There tends to be above-average 
seasonal variation in employment as well as an above- 
average incidence of part-time work, compared with other 
occupations, primarily within the cook occupations. 
Changing technology in the work place, such as microwave 
cooking, adds to a chef's knowledge requirements but will 
not likely affect overall employment in the occupation. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges tend to be very wide compared with most occu- 
pations, and depend on experience, type of training re- 
quired, and the supervisory aspects of the position. Pay 
scales range from between $9,000 and $17,000 per year 
(short-order, institutional) to between $25,000 and over 
$40,000 (specialized formal chef).' The National 
Graduate Survey reported average annual earnings of 
$13,000 in 1984 for graduates who had worked in this occu- 
pation two years. 


1Canadian Association and Food Services Association. 
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Food and Beverage Serving Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes a variety of positions in 
food service, from bus boy and girl and car hop to formal 
dining room waiter or waitress. Waiters and waitresses set 
the mood of service, pace the meal, recognize problems 
and sales opportunities and ensure that the highest pos- 
sible standards of food and attentiveness are provided for 
the patron. They may move into one of a range of related 
occupations: host, bartender, food and beverage manager, 
banquet supervisor or even restaurant, resort or hotel 
manager. Typically, persons in this occupation work 
indoors in shifts. Waiters and waitresses are continuously 
on their feet and the pace of work may become hectic 
during mealtime peaks. Through it all, they must deal 
quickly but pleasantly with all manner of customers. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There is no educational requirement for employment in 
these occupations. However, depending on the range of 
the menu, the nature of the clientele, the type of establish- 
ment and the complexity of service, individual employers 
may require a specific level of preparatory training and 
experience. On-the-job training in this field may mean a 
position as a counter person, bus person or kitchen help- 
er, with career advancement coming with experience, for- 
mal training and as new employment opportunities become 
available. Formal vocational preparation may take the form 
of a three-month to two-year program of study offered by 
various community colleges and technical institutes. Fur- 
ther information regarding local training needs and avail- 
ability can be obtained from colleges and industry trade 
associations (for example, the Canadian Restaurant and 
Foodservice Association). The most appropriate means of 
ensuring success in this occupation is through a combina- 
tion of formal training and progressive levels of experience. 


Nature of Supply 


Most entrants to this occupational work force come from 
either the formal education system or the household sec- 
tor. Immigration, the military and net movements between 
occupations only marginally supplement the number of 
food and beverage servers in Canada. Of persons entering 
this occupational work force from the education system, 
a very small proportion (approximately 12%) have studied 
programs directly linked to the profession. The remainder 
are graduates of a variety of study programs. 


At the time of the 1981 census, almost 60% of food and 
beverage servers were aged 24 or under, while only 4% 
were over 54. The average age was 27, and almost 86% 
of the work force were women. Entry to this field can occur 
at any age, although current statistics suggest that most 
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people are initially employed between the ages of 15 and 
24, with labour market withdrawals beginning in small 
numbers almost immediately. A typical career length 
cannot be distinguished, although the low average age 
indicates that it may be very short. The geographical dis- 
tribution of food and beverage servers approximates 
distribution of the general population. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was one of the highest 
during the 1970s, but has since slowed down, although 
growth still is projected to be well above the average for 
all occupations. Job openings resulting from losses due to 
death and retirement are expected to be well below 
average, but the high rate of employee turnover charac- 
teristic in this field means that most employment oppor- 
tunities result from replacement openings. 


Labour market conditions for waiters and waitresses were 
better in 1986 than in preceding years, but they are still 
not as favourable as they were prior to the 1981-1982 reces- 
sion. Relative to conditions for other occupations, they still 
rank among the most favourable. The personal and hos- 
pitality services sector being one of the fastest growing 
service industries, related career opportunities will con- 
tinue to arise. Approximately 153,000 additional waiters 
and waitresses will be required to fill new jobs and replace 
personnel in existing jobs over the next seven years. 


Employment in this occupational group, which is concen- 
trated in the service sector and, specifically, the accom- 
modation and food industries, is susceptible to fluctuations 
in the overall business climate. There is some seasonal 
variation in employment and much part-time work. Turn- 
over of personnel is high, compared with other occupa- 
tions. As the trend toward eating out continues and the 
number and variety of restaurants grow, the specific skills 
required for certain types of waiters and waitresses will also 
change. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges vary more than in other occupations, because 
tips, which augment income, can contribute up to three 
times more than the hourly wage. Depending on the com- 
plexity of the service, experience and the supervisory 
aspects of the position, the hourly rate may range from 
$3.28 to $9.94,! The National Graduate Survey reported 
1984 average annual earnings of $7,959 and $8,639 for 1982 
university and community college graduates working in 
this occupation. 


1Canadian Restaurant and Foodservices Association, 
October 1985. 
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Funeral Directors, Embalmers and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational category includes funeral directors, 
embalmers, cremators, morticians and undertakers. Fu- 
neral directors are recognized as an integral part of the 
health care team. Besides their work in embalming and 
restoring human corpses, they provide legal and emotional 
support to the bereaved. They plan and co-ordinate the 
activities and details associated with funerals, burials and 
cremations, which involves contacting cemeteries, receiv- 
ing and arranging flowers and co-ordinating religious and 
burial or cremation services. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although the functions of a funeral director are generally 
distinct from those of an embalmer, the educational pre- 
paration for both occupations is virtually the same. The 
requirements may vary from province to province, 
although secondary school graduation is necessary for 
entry into most programs of study. Backgrounds in chem- 
istry, biology, sociology and accounting are definite assets. 
The community college programs that are available in 
Ontario and Quebec only, combine formal classroom in- 
struction and on-the-job training over a two- to three-year 
period. In other provinces, training may be provided by 
the provincial board responsible for professional licensure. 
Throughout Canada, licensure is a mandatory condition 
of employment and is awarded to those who pass a pro- 
vincial association examination. Licensees then begin their 
career as embalmers. With experience, and as employment 
opportunities arise, they may attain a position as a funeral 
director. Persons working in this area must be mature and 
emotionally stable. 


Nature of Supply 


Because of the educational requirements, most persons 
enter this field from the formal education system, although 
the household sector and other occupations bring a moder- 
ate number of persons into this field. Immigration and the 
military are insignificant sources of supply. Among per- 
sons finding employment in this occupation following 
graduation from post-secondary programs of study, almost 
97% hold community college diplomas in either service 
industries technology (primarily programs of funeral ser- 
vice education) or medical laboratory technologies. 
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The female proportion of this work force remains small, 
although the level in 1981 was markedly above that of 10 
years earlier. At the time of the 1981 census, the average 
age of persons in this field was 40 years, little changed from 
the 1971 average. The age distribution of this occupational 
labour force also remained quite consistent over the 
10-year period. Most persons enter this field between the 
ages of 20 and 29 years, with a small number of retirements 
beginning at age 35. A typical career may span 30 to 35 
years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was marginal during the 
1970s, but has since become above average and is expect- 
ed to be less than the average for all occupations. Hiring 
resulting from replacement of losses due to death, retire- 
ment and withdrawal from the labour force are expected 
to be below average, although most job opportunities will 
arise in this manner. 


Labour market conditions for funeral directors and 
embalmers improved slightly in 1986 over the previous few 
years and currently rank among the best. Approximately 
2,900 additional funeral directors and embalmers will be 
required to fill new jobs and to replace personnel in exist- 
ing ones over the next eight years. 


Employment of this occupational group is mainly in the 
personal services industry. Being controlled primarily by 
demographic factors, it is not vulnerable to fluctuations 
in the overall business climate. An average amount of part- 
time work is available and no seasonal fluctuation exists. 
Many funeral directors are self-employed and, in some 
settings, they supervise embalmers. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges in this group are standard and depend on the 
size of the community and the supervisory aspects of the 
position. Pay scales range from $15,000 to $45,000 annually 
for senior funeral directors. The National Graduate Sur- 
vey reported average earnings of $21,667 annually in 1984 
for 1982 graduates who had worked in this occupation two 
years. 
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Barbers, Hairdressers and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes beauty operators, beau- 
ticians, cosmetologists, haircutters and other hair proces- 
sors, such as specialists in tinting and perming. 
Hairdressers and barbers provide many different creative 
services, including cutting, shaping, coloring, cleaning, 
curling, as well as facial treatments and manicures. This 
work, which is largely manual, requires them to be con- 
stantly on their feet. Typically, barbers and hairdressers 
work in shops, homes or hospitals. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Specific educational requirements for employment in this 
field vary according to the province and the specific voca- 
tion. In general, prospective barbers and hairdressers must 
have Grade 10 (or lower in some provinces, although some 
employers may require higher levels of secondary study), 
plus six months to three years of training. In some pro- 
vinces, training may combine formal instruction at a secon- 
dary school, community college, private hairdressing 
school or trade/vocational institute and in-practice learn- 
ing. Straight apprenticeship or on-the-job training is an 
alternative. Most provinces require candidates to write a 
certifying exam upon completion of training. For barbers, 
the training time required prior to certification is less than 
for hairdressers. Individuals considering eventual owner- 
ship and operation of their own haircutting establishment 
will find a knowledge of business and bookkeeping tech- 
niques beneficial. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of persons enter this occupation from the 
household sector, although movements from the educa- 
tion system are significant. The military and immigration 
add only a marginal number. Among those coming from 
the education system, most (88%) have graduated from 
barber/hairdresser programs at trade/vocational institutes. 
About 4% have completed community college or 
trade/vocational institute programs in management and 
administration. 


Most members of this labour force are women (75% in 
1981). The average age is 33, slightly below the average 
for the labour force as a whole. Although individuals may 
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enter this occupation at any age, the majority are first 
employed before age 25. The average career length is rela- 
tively short, ranging from four to six years. Persons remain- 
ing in the occupation often open shops of their own. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was below average 
during the 1970s and is expected to remain below the 
average growth rate anticipated for all occupations. Job 
openings resulting from losses due to death and retirement 
are expected to be below the average, although they will 
comprise a large proportion of the 38,400 job openings that 
will occur over the next eight years, owing to the high 
degree of turnover in this field. 


Relative to labour market conditions for other occupations, 
those for hairdressers and barbers rank favourably. 
Employment opportunities for members of this profes- 
sional group are concentrated in large and medium-size 
urban areas, although most smaller communities support 
at least one barber or hairdresser. Cities offer the best 
opportunities for growth and specialization. 


Employment is concentrated in the services sector, speci- 
fically the personal services industry, and to some extent 
in retail trade. Fluctuations in the overall business climate 
have little effect on this group. Some minor seasonal varia- 
tion in employment exists, and part-time work is slightly 
more common than in other occupations. Educational 
standards are becoming more important in this occupa- 
tion and, as the range of services expands, are being writ- 
ten into the regulations governing employment in this field. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges in this occupational group vary according to 
province, locality and the services provided. The minimum 
wages for apprentice hairdressers are not high, $140 to 
$200 per week, but once the apprenticeship is served, the 
wages are usually better, $275 to $375 per week. Commis- 
sions are involved in some shops as well, typically 40% to 
60% of the price. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average earn- 
ings of between $12,000 and $14,000 for 1982 college and 
university graduates working in this occupation. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Job Futures 


Travel and Related Attendants, Except Food and Beverage 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes all types of hostesses and 
stewards in the tourism industry, who attend to the com- 
fort and safety as well as the recreational activities of 
travellers and hotel guests. The majority are flight attend- 
ants. Their work is seldom monotonous and includes ob- 
taining detailed weather forecasts; tending to passengers 
with special requirements, such as the elderly and children; 
reviewing safety procedures and providing food and bever- 
age service. Working conditions are good, but involve a 
cramped work space and irregular hours averaging more 
than 40 hours a week. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although Grade 12 is the minimum requirement, candi- 
dates with post-secondary training or several years of ex- 
perience are given preference. While several community 
colleges offer flight attendant courses, training usually 
takes place on the job. The larger airlines provide train- 
ing courses lasting five to eight weeks, which cover such 
areas as safety procedures, personalized service to pas- 
sengers, first aid and grooming. On completion of train- 
ing, flight attendants may be put on reserve status, 
meaning they must be ready to fly anywhere at any time. 


After a minimum of one year of service, the flight atten- 
dant can move up to a purser position by successfully com- 
pleting a one-month course. A career-minded attendant 
may eventually reach the position of flight service director. 


People in this occupational group require patience, a 
friendly personality, an ability to deal well with people, 
fluency in more than one language (especially French), ex- 
cellent health and good grooming skills. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to this occupation are 
the household sector and secondary school graduates. 
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Most people in these occupations are women. The majority 
of flight attendants work in Ontario (35%), Quebec (25%) 
and British Columbia (23%), the highest concentration, 
relative to population, being in British Columbia. The 
proportion of flight attendants under 25 has dropped 
markedly since 1971, reflecting the fact that the new sup- 
ply is coming more from the post-secondary educational 
system and the household than in the past. The majority 
of individuals enter the occupation between the ages of 
25 and 29 and leave between the ages of 35 and 39, 
implying a relatively short career span of 10 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this occupational group grew moderately 
during the 1970s, but suffered recession-related losses dur- 
ing the early 1980s. Up until 1995, it is expected to remain 
static. Nearly all job openings will result from replacement 
demand. Over the projection period, 3,100 additional 
workers will be required to replace those who retire, die, 
emigrate or return to the education system. 


Labour market conditions for hostesses and stewards have 
remained on par with the labour market at large since 1981. 
With the deregulation of transportation, prospects may 
improve. Technological changes affecting this occupation 
are few and have been neutral in effect. Seasonal varia- 
tion can cause employment to peak in the summer months. 
Fluctuations in the general economic environment can also 
affect employment. 


Earnings! 


Salary ranges for the occupations in this group are simi- 
lar. Depending on experience and the supervisory aspects 
of the position, they range on average from $1,014 to 
$2,222 a month for flight attendants and up to $2,815 a 
month for flight service directors. 


1Canadian Airline Flight Attendants’ Association, June 
1986. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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Job Futures 


Janitors, Charworkers and Cleaners 


Job Environment 


Other titles in this occupational group are building opera- 
tor, sanitation engineer, superintendent and floor clean- 
er. A janitor maintains an assigned building, handling 
emergencies and carrying out scheduled preventive main- 
tenance, grounds keeping, housekeeping, inventory con- 
trol and perhaps some administrative duties, such as rent 
collection and leasing. Supervisory aspects of the job may 
include the hiring and training of contract staff for specif- 
ic services. Typically, persons in this occupation are on call 
at all hours of the day. They constantly deal with people, 
and must be aware of fundamental rules of health, safety 
and sanitation. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Specific educational requirements do not exist in this field, 
although one or two years of high school is preferred. Most 
workers receive their training on the job under the 
guidance of an experienced worker. The training period 
lasts at least one month, depending on the type of posi- 
tion. Training is also available from vocational schools. 
Because the tasks of janitors are quite varied, a knowledge 
of electrical, plumbing, carpentry and other technical skills 
is a strong asset. 


Nature of Supply 


The household sector and the formal education system 
(primarily secondary school) are the major areas from 
which persons enter these occupations. Military personnel, 
immigrants and persons from other occupations only mar- 
ginally supplement the group. Most entering this field from 
the formal education system (over 60%) are graduates of 
trade/vocational institutes. 


In 1981, the average age in these occupations was 40 years, 
a marginal decrease from the average of 10 years earlier. 
The proportion aged 55 years and older was almost 23%, 
significantly above the same figure for the labour force as 
a whole and indicative of a large number of retirements 
in the future. According to available statistics, most per- 
sons enter these occupations prior to age 24, although en- 
try from each age group is significant up to the early 
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60s, when retirements begin. Most members of this work 
force (59%) are men. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was slightly below aver- 
age during the 1970s, but has since accelerated and will 
equal the average for all occupations. Most hirings will 
stem from replacement of losses due to death and 
retirement. 


Labour market conditions for janitors have improved over 
the past few years and in 1986 were about the same as prior 
to the 1981-1982 recession. Relative to labour market con- 
ditions for other occupations, those for janitors rank about 
average. Over the next eight years, approximately 179,100 
janitors will be required to fill new jobs and to replace 
departing personnel. 


Employment of this occupational group is concentrated 
in the education, miscellaneous services and hospital in- 
dustries of the service sector, but also occurs in the 
manufacturing and public administration sectors as well 
as in other industrial sectors. Consequently, the employ- 
ment of janitors may fluctuate according to the general 
business climate. There is more part-time work than in 
other occupations. No significant seasonal trends exist. 
While changing technology in the work place has been 
helpful to janitors in their work, it has not had any result- 
ing effect on employment. 


Earnings! 


Pay ranges in this occupational group vary according to 
the size of the building and the responsibilities and super- 
visory aspects of the position. Remuneration ranges from 
the minimum wage up to $13.00 an hour and, in the case 
of apartment building operators, often includes a rent-free 
apartment. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 annual aver- 
age earnings of $12,000 to $15,000 for 1982 graduates 
working in this occupation two years. 


‘Labour Canada, Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 
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Livestock Farmers 


Crop Farmers 
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Farmers 7119 
Employment Trends and Projections 
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Livestock Farmers 
Crop Farmers 
Farmers 


Job Environment 


Many farmers are specialists according to the crop grown 
or livestock raised. on their farms. Crop farmers include 
grain farmers, fruit farmers, tobacco farmers and vegeta- 
ble farmers. Similarly, livestock farmers specialize in beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, hog, sheep or poultry. However, many 
farmers blend two or more types of operation with no 
single type of activity dominating. 


Animal farming is a strenuous year-round job. Although 
mechanization has reduced some of the manual labour, 
an animal farmer must always be present to ensure that 
the machinery is working, animals are cared for, stalls and 
pens are cleaned, and the health of the animals is moni- 
tored. As breeding and animal raising become more scien- 
tific, the successful farmer must also keep up with the latest 
advances in farm technology in order to maintain a profit- 
able operation. 


The workload for crop farmers is considerably more sea- 
sonal. They must be prepared to work long and tedious 
days during the sowing and harvesting seasons with the 
workload lighter at other times of the year. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are no specific educational requirements for employ- 
ment in these occupational groups. Farm experience is a 
definite advantage, and farmers must have a good under- 
standing of agricultural technology, animal science and 
business management techniques. As farming relies more 
and more upon the use of machines, farmers increasingly 
must have a knowledge of the operation, service and main- 
tenance of farm machinery. 


71183 
71158 
files 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply into these occupations 
are newcomers and re-entrants from the household sec- 
tor as well as graduates from secondary school. Other 
sources of supply include graduates from the post- 
secondary education system and immigration. Preliminary 
data indicates that the number of people moving into these 
occupations from other related ones will exceed the num- 
ber of people leaving these occupations to move to other 
occupations. 


The average age (38) and the age structure of these occu- 
pational groups have remained relatively stable since 1971. 
A typical career spans approximately 30 years, with peo- 
ple starting to farm between the ages of 25 and 29. 


Most farmers are located in the provinces of Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The occupation is a predomi- 
nately male one. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The trend toward larger but fewer farms resulted in nega- 
tive overall growth for these farmer categories during the 
1970s. Current employment levels are believed to be at 
least at a temporary minimum for farmers, with positive 
growth foreseen over the next eight years. Although some 
12,500 new jobs are projected during this time, growth will 
be considerably slower than the average for all occupa- 
tions. Nearly all these job opportunities will be created by 
farmers retiring or leaving the labour force for other 
reasons. 


Farm incomes tend to be more sensitive to environmental 
conditions (weather, soil erosion, etc.) than to economic 
conditions. Regulation of a number of farming activities 
(e.g., poultry, eggs, dairy) reduces the scope for expan- 
sion of operations by a farmer, but ensures a protected 
stable income. 
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Nursery and Related Workers 


Job Environment 


Greenskeepers, landscape gardeners, flower growers and 
grounds maintenance workers are all part of this group in 
addition to nursery workers. Nursery workers plant, 
cultivate and harvest trees, shrubs, ornamental and 
flowering plants in greenhouses, nurseries and on grounds. 
Their duties involve preparing soil, transplanting plants, 
grafting, spray watering and pruning plants, trees and 
shrubs. When plants are ready for shipping, they wrap the 
roots and earth in plastic sheeting and burlap to ensure 
safe transportation. Most of the work is manual, requiring 
considerable bending, stooping, kneeling and lifting. 
Nursery workers work mainly in climate-controlled con- 
ditions but must handle water, chemical fertilizers, soil and 
plant stock. During the warm months of the year, they 
work outdoors as well as indoors. In a number of cases, 
a nursery worker may be required to work with the public, 
providing information and advice to customers and assist- 
ing them in the selection and purchase of products. 


Educational Background and Skills 


While no specific education is required to become a nursery 
worker, completion of secondary school is advisable, and 
completion of a community college program in land- 
scaping and horticultural technology or an apprenticeship 
program is even better. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new supply to this occupation is the 
secondary school system. Other sources include the post- 
secondary education system, re-entrants from the house- 
hold sector and immigration. 


The majority of nursery workers are located in the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. Although this occupation 
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is predominantly male, the number of women becoming 
nursery workers has been increasing since 1971. 


The drop in average age of this occupation from 36 years 
in 1971 to 31 in 1981 reflects the increased number of nur- 
sery workers under the age of 25 and a decrease in those 
people 54 and over. Nursery workers typically enter the 
occupation between the ages of 20 and 24, but relatively 
few continue as nursery workers beyond age 60. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on expected growth in construction, public admin- 
istration and agriculture, and on residential and commer- 
cial interest in both indoor greenery and landscaping, the 
employment outlook for nursery and related workers calls 
for about average growth over the forecast period. This 
average employment growth differs from the 1970s when 
employment grew at a faster-than-average rate. Some 7,200 
new jobs are anticipated over the next eight years. 


A great many nursery and landscaping jobs are part-time 
in nature (25% in 1981). Employment in this category is 
also highly seasonal with employment peaks occurring 
during the warm weather months. However, only employ- 
ment related to the landscaping of newly constructed sites 
is sensitive to changing economic conditions for construc- 
tion. Overall employment has been little affected by 
changing technology. 


Earnings 


Labour Canada reported that the hourly rates of pay for 
nursery workers in 1985 ranged from $5.50 to $8.60, with 
an average hourly rate of $7.36. For landscape workers, 
the hourly rates of pay ranged from $5.62 to $11.83 per 
hour and averaged $8.13 per hour. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Job Futures 


Captains and Other Officers, Fishing Vessels 


Job Environment 


Captains, boatswains, mates and skippers are concerned 
with commanding fishing vessels and crews and co- 
ordinating workers engaged in processing fish and other 
aquatic life. Vessel and equipment maintenance is also a 
part of their regimen. The work is outdoors, exposing offi- 
cers to various weather conditions. It requires physical 
stamina and frequently involves long and irregular hours. 


Educational Background and Skills 


To qualify for employment in this occupation, individuals 
must have Grade 10 education and be at least 19 years old. 
They also must be certified according to the type of ship 
and waters they navigate, a qualification that requires 
between five and eight years of on-the-job experience. 
Preferably, officers have taken a program in fisheries tech- 
niques and technology from a community college or school 
of fisheries. The ability to work with a compass and navi- 
gation charts and tables is essential. 


Nature of Supply 


Labour force re-entrants and entrants from other occupa- 
tions are the major sources of supply. Others include immi- 
grants and graduates from the secondary and post- 
secondary education systems. 


Most fishing vessel officers are men and most work in Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and Newfoundland. The average 
age (40) and the age structure of this occupation have 
stayed fairly stable since 1971. A typical career lasts, on 
average, 25 years, with entry normally occurring between 
the ages of 30 and 34. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
above-average growth over the next eight years, based on 
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employment patterns in the fishing and manufacturing sec- 
tors. This forecast improves upon trends during the 1970s 
and early 1980s, when employment grew at an about- 
average pace. 


Labour market conditions for this occupational group were 
more favourable than in other occupations up to 1986, 
although the 1981-1982 recession slowed employment 
growth. Up to 1995, approximately 1,900 persons will be 
needed to fill new jobs and to replace personnel who leave 
because of death, retirement or to return to the household 
or the educational system. 


This group is highly vulnerable to changes in economic 
conditions. The price of fish, regulation of fish supplies, 
territorial fishing rights, quotas and the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar greatly affect employment opportunities. The 
trend towards the use of factory freezer trawlers in offshore 
activity, while slow in developing, may also limit vessel 
captain and officer positions. Employment in this occu- 
pational group is seasonal; most of the fishing activities 
occur in the spring and summer. 


Earnings 


In Labour Canada’s Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, (1985), the estimated average annual earnings for 
various categories of workers in the water transport 
industry are reported as follows: 


Boatswain $24,128 
First Officer — Mate 35,360 
Second Officer — Mate 34,736 
Marine-Engineer Officer (Second Officer) S136 
Third Officer — Mate Dien hse! 


According to the Federal Pay Research Bureau, the annual 
salaries of ship's officers ranged from $38,704 to $50,089 
in 1986. 
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Log Inspecting, Grading, Scaling and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes log graders, timber 
scalers and tree scalers. Their activities include appraising 
forest areas for timber yield, estimating the usable timber 
in logs, recording data and preparing topographic maps 
for management planning. Sometimes they grade uncut 
timber to determine its use as either pulp and paper, lum- 
ber or plywood veneer. The work is outdoors in forests and 
logging camps and involves the use of measuring and sur- 
veying equipment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Employment in this occupation usually requires the com- 
pletion of a community college or university program in 
forestry or forestry technology. Some related experience 
is an asset. Logging operations inspectors must obtain a 
provincial licence in order to work. An additional require- 
ment is usually a practical training period of several months 
under the supervision of an experienced inspector. 


Nature of Supply 


A main channel of entry into this occupation is the post- 
secondary education system. Labour force re-entrants and 
immigrants also augment the supply. The flow of people 
into this occupation from other related ones should mar- 
ginally exceed exits to other occupations. This suggests that 
many move up to these occupations from related lumber- 
ing positions. 


Women are outnumbered by men in these occupations, 
although their numbers have been increasing. The major- 
ity of lumber graders work in British Columbia, Quebec 
and Ontario. New Brunswick does not have as many 
graders as Quebec and Ontario, although it has the second 
highest concentration per capita, next to British Columbia. 
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The average age (37) and the age structure of this occupa- 
tion have remained relatively stable since 1971. A typical 
career spans 30 years, with entrance occurring between the 
ages of 20 and 24. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupational group calls 
for below-average growth over the next eight years, based 
on the employment outlook for the forestry and manutfac- 
turing sectors. This would parallel the situation in the 1970s 
and early 1980s, when employment grew slower than 
average. 


Labour market conditions for these occupations have not 
been very favourable in the past few years. There has been 
a significant absence of jobs and the unemployment 
insurance claimant rate has been well above the average 
for all occupations. About 1,100 to 1,400 log inspectors 
will-be needed up to 1995, most of whom will be replac- 
ing current personnel. 


These occupations are dependent on general business con- 
ditions and on exports to foreign markets. Employment 
is seasonal, most activity occurring in the summer and fall. 
As scaling becomes computerized, some occupations in 
this group, particularly scalers’ helpers, are becoming 
obsolete. 


Earnings 


Wages in this occupational group range from $15.00 to 
$19.00 per hour, depending on qualifications and type of 
job. Labour Canada reported that 1985 hourly wages for 
log scalers employed in saw mills and planing mills ranged 
from $7.58 to $15.87; the average hourly rate was $11.15. 
Lumber graders earned from $8.84 to $17.48 an hour, 
while $14.55 was the average hourly rate. 
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Rotary Well-Drilling and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


Oil drillers, seismograph drillers, pipe pullers and service 
rig operators are concerned with sinking deep holes to 
explore for or to extract oil and natural gas. Their work 
involves assembling, erecting and operating drills, lowering 
and raising drill pipes, bits and instruments and inspect- 
ing, testing and servicing wells. This demands both physi- 
cal stamina and mental alertness, as working conditions 
are sometimes difficult and hazardous. The job site is often 
in an isolated location. 


Educational Background and Skills 


While secondary school graduation is usually the minimum 
educational level necessary in this occupation, a commu- 
nity college program in resource drilling technology is an 
asset. Between five and 10 years of on-the-job training and 
experience in other positions on the drill crew are normally 
required before becoming a rotary driller. 


Nature of Supply 


Individuals moving in from other occupations as well as 
labour force re-entrants are the main sources of supply to 
this occupation. Immigration and, to a much lesser extent, 
the post-secondary education system also provide minor 
sources of supply. 


Practically all rotary drillers are male. Between 1971 and 
1981 the average age of drillers dropped from 33 to 27. 
The number of rotary drillers under 25 years of age in- 
creased, and the number aged 25 to 54 decreased. A career 
as a rotary driller lasts between 15 and 20 years, with entry 
normally occurring between the ages of 21 and 25. The 
majority of rotary drillers reside in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on employment patterns of the services dependent 
on the mining and construction sectors, the employment 
outlook calls for above-average growth over the forecast 
period. This parallels the situation between 1971 and 1981, 
when employment grew faster than average. In the early 
1980s the recession in the oil industry and fluctuations in 
the price of oil slowed this growth trend. 


Labour market conditions in these occupations rank 
among the least favourable. This should change, however, 
because improvements in industry trends suggest an 
increase in the demand for drillers over the next eight 
years. Some 3,100 persons will be needed to fill new jobs 
and to replace departing workers. 


This occupational group is highly vulnerable to changing 
economic conditions, fluctuating oil prices and commodity 
prices. Employment in the group is not, however, signifi- 
cantly affected by changes in technology. While most posi- 
tions are full-time, there is a distinct seasonal pattern of 
employment, the high seasons being the summer, fall and 
winter, and the slow months occurring in the spring. 


Earnings 


Average Hourly Crew Wage Summary, 1986’ 


British Northern 
Alberta Columbia Saskatchewan Manitoba Canada 


Driller 

Wage Average $16.26 $16.74 $16.12 $16.12 $17.15 
Derrickhand 

Wage Average 13.81 14.23 13.70 13.78 14.58 
Leasehand 

Wage Average 9.80 10.13 9.85 10.00 10.31 


1Canadian Association of Oilwell Drill Contractors, 
CAODC Survey, Calgary, Alberta, 1986. 
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| 41 25 63 


12 18 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 10,400 9,000 10,500 —0.3 —3.0 Ly 
All Occupations a M3. ie 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,300 14.5 Pst 
Replacement Openings 6,600 7G 49,2 
Total Job Openings 7,900 85.8 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
100 29 66 tek ae hss 
i: ee ZL fdas 
1 1 
66 s TES 61 Me 
at Liddle MA. All occupations 
"i WM VM 
Female 


Male 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 


: 
: 


Construction (20) 
— Construction (20) 


Mining (72) 

~ Mining-Metal Mining (47) 
- Serv Ind to Mining (18) 

~ Mining-Non-Metal (4) 


Manufacturing (3) 
— Non-Met Mineral Prod (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment -— 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 2.9 Ontario 38.8 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba 6.6 
Nova Scotia DD Saskatchewan 2.8 
New Brunswick Die), Alberta 7.8 
Quebec 203) British Columbia 15.0 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
~ University (1981-86) 4 152 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 39 84.8 


Job Futures 


Rock and Soil Drilling Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes air-drill operators, blast- 
hole drillers, auger operators and coal drillers. Their work 
involves using explosives in underground and surface 
mining, in quarries and on construction projects; opera- 
ting drills; breaking and separating rock; and installing air 
and water pipelines leading to the working surface. The 
physical demands of the work are heavy. Working condi- 
tions are underground, where temperatures are generally 
agreeable. Although workers are exposed to humidity and 
odours, safety, health and sanitary conditions are rigidly 
monitored and hazards are known, recognized and 
controlled. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There is no minimum educational level required for 
employment in this occupation, although workers must be 
at least 18 years old. Most individuals acquire the neces- 
sary skills to be a driller by accumulating on-the-job train- 
ing and experience under the supervision of an experienced 
driller or miner. Formal training in drilling and drilling 
technology may reduce the required period of on-the-job 
training. 


Nature of Supply 


The main sources of labour supply for this occupation are 
the secondary school system, labour force re-entrants and 
individuals who change occupations to become drillers. 
Other minor sources include military personnel and 
immigrants. 


The average age in this occupation (33) has remained stable 
since 1971. Virtually all drillers are men and are concen- 
trated in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
above-average growth over the forecast period based on 
growth prospects for the metal-mining and construction 
sectors. This forecast differs from the situation in the 1970s 
and early 1980s, when employment in the Canadian 
mining industry fell significantly, because of mine closures 
and layoffs resulting from a deteriorating market situation 
and increased foreign competition. 


Approximately 7,900 drillers will be needed in the next 
eight years to fill new jobs and to replace personnel who 
leave because of death, retirement or to return to the 
household or educational system. 


Labour market conditions have not been as favourable in 
this occupation as in the labour market at large in the last 
few years. The unemployment rate has been well above 
average. However, industry trends indicate that some 
recovery is underway in the mining industry, which will 
result in increasing drilling opportunities during the fore- 
cast period. 


Employment among drillers is moderately susceptible to 
changes in business conditions. Fluctuating commodity 
prices and varying patterns in metal consumption affect 
employment opportunities. Seasonal forces, however, have 
little influence. 


New mining methods, the development and adoption of 
new drilling equipment, computer-aided mining machin- 
ery, underground computer terminals, and overall 
increased computerization will result in a demand for more 
highly skilled workers in this occupational group. 


Sse mmm agen 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
| This Occupation 2,100 1,800 2,100 ey: 2.0 15 
All Occupations ae tit 1) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1 1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs | 
Net New Job Openings 200 13.0 LS 
Replacement Openings 1,300 69.6 49.2 
Total Job Openings 1,500 82:9 60.3 | 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
AGE PART-TIME 
17 16 aS 
oo WY 
2h 62 11 95 5 
66 adler oe T 
on lla, WMA me 8 
59 4] Zs 63 1 8 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Mining (56) Construction (26) Forestry (7) 
~ Mining-Metal Mining (31) ~ Construction (26) - Forestry (7) 


- Mining-Non-Metal (8) 
~ Serv Inc to Mining (8) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 36: Ontario 18.6 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba Di 
Nova Scotia 5.4 Saskatchewan PRs 
New Brunswick 3.4 Alberta ee 
Quebec DORE British Columbia 24,7 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


Job Futures 


Blasting Occupations 


Job Environment 


Persons in this group include oil-well shooters, dynamiters, 
chute blasters and seismograph shooters, who are con- 
cerned with detonating explosives to demolish structures 
on construction sites and with mineral, oil and natural gas 
exploration. This type of work is usually performed out- 
doors. While exposure to gas fumes and noxious vapours 
is unavoidable, proper use of safety equipment minimizes 
any risks. 


Educational Background and Skills 


While there are no specific educational requirements for 
employment in these occupations, individuals must be at 
least 18 years old. Most blasters acquire the necessary skills 
through on-the-job training and experience. Formal train- 
ing may reduce training on the job, so secondary school 
graduation is an asset. Dynamiters must have a knowledge 
of safety regulations to handle explosive materials and use 
blasting equipment. In addition to having good hearing 
and eyesight, reasonable strength, good manual dexterity 
and eye-hand-foot co-ordination, workers must also be 
emotionally stable, have the ability to work co-operatively 
in a team, be persistent and show initiative. 


Nature of Supply 


Major sources of new supply for this occupation include 
individuals who change occupations to become blasters, 
labour force re-entrants and individuals from the formal 
education system. The military and immigration also con- 
tribute to the supply. 


Most blasters are men and work in British Columbia, 
Ontario and Quebec, where mining is concentrated. The 
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average age of these workers dropped from 40 years in 1971 
to 35 years in 1981. Over the same period, there was a 
significant increase in the number of blasters under the age 
of 25 and a corresponding decrease in the number over 
the age of 54. A typical career as a blaster spans between 
20 and 25 years, with entrance normally occurring between 
the ages of 20 and 24. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on employment patterns in the mining and con- 
struction sectors, the employment outlook for these occu- 
pations calls for average growth over the forecast period. 
This differs from trends during the 1970s and early 1980s, 
when employment increased slowly or declined. Total job 
openings up to 1995 will be about 1,500, with most of them 
resulting from the need to replace existing personnel who 
leave because of death, retirement or to return to the 
household or educational system. 


This occupational group is vulnerable to changes affecting 
the mining industry. Since the 1981-1982 recession, labour 
market conditions have not been favourable. They are 
expected to improve, however, and employment is to 
become more available. Most of the job opportunities are 
in the spring, summer and fall, while there is a slight slow- 
down during the winter months. 


Nineteen out of 20 jobs in these occupations are full-time 
in nature. Rotating shift work is the usual work schedule. 
Earnings 


Employment and Immigration Canada reports that in 
1986, blasters and dynamiters in the construction industry 
earned an hourly rate ranging from $14.58 to $15.30. 
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Moulding, Coremaking and Metal Casting Occupations 8137 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 8,600 7,100 8,100 0.8 = O10 1.6 
All Occupations ae Pet 13 
Job Openings 
inet This Occupation All Occupations 
Hi 1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,000 13.8 jb 
Replacement Openings 5,000 69.8 Ao) 
Total Job Openings 6,000 83.6 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
AGE 


WL. 


25 63 12 


1971 WY) % 


ia 59 2 12 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


This occupation 


All occupations 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (96) Mining (1) | 
~ Primary Metals (63) ~ Mining-Metal Mining (1) 
~ Metal Fabricating (15) 
- Machinery (6) 
Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) For further information, 
tact: 
Newfoundland 02 Ontario ee Geren 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba 3.9 United Steelworkers of America — Canadian Office 
Nova Scotia we Saskatchewan 150 7th Floor 
New Brunswick 0.6 Alberta d.1 234 Eglinton Avenue East 
Quebec 20.5 British Columbia 6.0 Toronto, Ontario M4P 1K7 
(416) 487-1571 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System Independent Canadian Steelworkers Union 
; 331 Major Street 
Annual Ad Welland, Ontario L3B 317 


Average Distribution] (416) 732-3644 


Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 21 70.0 
- University (1981-86) 9 30.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Job Futures 


Moulding, Coremaking and Metal Casting Occupations 


Job Environment 


Occupations in this group include bench moulders, die 
casters, floor moulders and metal casters. Before metal can 
be cast or moulded, a mould must first be constructed 
which will give the molten metal its desired shape. The 
most traditional practice calls for a hand moulder to build 
a mould around a model called a ‘‘pattern’’ using a mix- 
ture of specially treated sand, clay, water and various 
chemicals. A hand moulder presses and compacts the mix- 
ture about the pattern with a number of hand tools. How- 
ever, the metalcasting process has grown considerably in 
complexity and sophistication. ‘‘Wax-loss’’ and ‘‘foam- 
loss’’ are among a number of techniques allowing the pro- 
duction of highly complex shapes. Modern technology also 
has changed the nature of the job, allowing the fast and 
precise construction of moulds through the use of modern, 
electronically-controlled moulding machines. 


Moulders today work in modern, clean, well-lighted and 
well-ventilated foundry settings. Safety equipment and 
protective clothing are usually required on the shop floor. 
Changing technology is beginning to demand that mould- 
ers be able to set up, operate and maintain modern 
machinery and be involved in the inspection process in 
addition to traditional skills. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A minimum of grade 10 education is the normal require- 
ment for this occupation, but moulders generally acquire 
and develop their skills on the job. Workers in these occu- 
pations tend to enjoy working with objects and machinery, 
pay attention to detail and they enjoy seeing the physical 
results of their labours. The physical requirements call for 
average strength, some tolerance for periods of standing, 
and good hand and eye co-ordination. 
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Nature of Supply 


Besides high school, another source of supply has been the 
industrial engineering field of study at the community 
college level. 


Moulders may advance to supervisors, casting inspectors 
or group leaders. With some additional education and 
experience, more capable moulders may become managers 
or lab technicians. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Technological advances have prevented this occupational 
group from achieving rapid expansion during the 1970s. 
The introduction of automated processes and the use of 
modern materials leading to longer lasting moulds have 
lessened the requirement for labour. Despite the limiting 
effects of technology, the growing number of applications 
for casting will mean better-than-average growth for 
moulders over the next eight years. Because growth in the 
supply of labour has not kept full pace, current market 
conditions are slightly better than average. 


Most of the work in this occupation is full-time and stable 
throughout the year. However, employment may be 
somewhat sensitive to changes in business conditions espe- 
cially as they affect the manufacture of metal products. 


Earnings 


Moulder and patternmaker earnings vary according to 
experience, industry, and the complexity of the mould- 
making process. The average hourly rate in 1985 for metal 
patternmakers was $13.54 whereas wood patternmakers 
averaged $13.19 per hour. The average hourly rate for sand 
moulders was $14.22. The National Graduate Survey 
reported that 1984 annual earnings averaged $20,500 for 
those 1982 community college graduates working in this 
occupational area two years after graduation. 
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Tool and Die Making Occupations 8311 


Employment Trends and Projections 


= 
Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 12,400 12,100 14,100 2.9 =0.6 £7, 
All Occupations Be 1p | Ld 


Job Openings 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,800 14.8 Lat 
Replacement Openings 8,000 65.1 49.2 


This Occupation All Occupations | 


Total Job Openings 9,800 80.0 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE 
1971 ” GME This occupation 
1981 LAM. 
1971 Z All occupations 
1981 


ddd. 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (92) Trade (3) Services (3) 

~ Metal Fabricating (42) ~ Wholesale Trade (3) - Misc Services (2) 
~ Motor Veh+Trls+Parts (17) 

~ Machinery (11) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
tact: 
Newfoundland 0.1 Ontario 81.9 neni 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba 1.4 Canadian Tooling Manufacturing Association 
Nova Scotia 0.3 Saskatchewan 0.2 P.O. Box 1931 
New Brunswick 0.2 Alberta ibe London, Ontario N6A 5]4 
Quebec 1453 British Columbia ae (519) 471-7489 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
a Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) 33 22:5 
- University (1981-86) 19 1a | 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 93 64.1 


Job Futures 


Tool and Die Making Occupations 


Job Environment 


A tool and die maker makes and repairs cutting tools, dies 
and fixtures subsequently used to cut, form or process 
materials, usually metal. From technical drawings and 
specifications they calculate required dimensions and toler- 
ances, set up and operate metal-working machinery, 
machine the tools to close tolerances, apply heat treat- 
ments, assemble and test the tool or die, and verify the 
conformance of the finished product to specifications. In 
many shops, a tool and die maker may specialize in one 
or more of the above activities. More and more, they are 
required to operate numerically operated or computer 
programmable machinery. 


The work is indoors and involves some exposure to noise 
and hazards requiring the use of safety equipment. Physi- 
cal activities may include lifting and carrying of up to 
23 kg, and periods of standing and handling material 
and machinery. A five-day work week of 40 hours is nor- 
mal, and shift work may be required in this occupation. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Tool and die making apprenticeship programs are offered 
in Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. The course 
is for four years (in British Columbia, it is for five years) 
and Grade 10 is required, although most employers insist 
on Grade 12. The trade may be entered by obtaining train- 
ing as a machinist and then acquiring broad machining 
experience and upgrading. 


Nature of Supply 


Most persons entering this occupational area from the for- 
mal educational system come from trade and vocational 
schools or from community colleges after taking courses 
in machinery or primary technologies. 


Immigration, with specific intent to enter tool and die 
making, and temporary work authorizations still consti- 
tute an important source of occupational supply. 


Although most tool and die makers are men, there has 
been a growing proportion of women in the trade labour 
force in recent years. 
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With experience and the appropriate aptitudes, a tool-and- 
die maker may move into a supervisory position. Advance- 
ment opportunities beyond this level are available with 
additional formal training or education. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Below-average employment growth for tool and die makers 
during the 1970s belied the fact that shortages of labour 
in this skill group were frequent and persistent. In 1982 
and 1983, employment suffered when the manufacturing 
sector, which is the main employer of tool and die makers, 
was hard hit by an economic recession. In normal econ- 
omic times, market conditions for these occupations tend 
to be better than average, as is the case at present. Pro- 
jected employment growth, based on expectations for the 
manufacturing sector, is superior to expected overall 
employment growth in the labour market. About 9,800 
hiring opportunities are anticipated for this occupational 
group over the next eight years, of which 1,800 will be 
related to new jobs and 8,000 to replacement openings. 


Nearly all employment of tool and die makers is in manu- 
facturing, mainly in metal fabricating. Nearly all jobs in 
tool and die making are full time; tool and die makers can 
expect steady employment throughout the year. A prepon- 
derance of tool and die making employment is in Ontario 
(82%) with a secondary concentration in Quebec (11%). 


Although changing technology is requiring some new 
skills, the use of computerized equipment has thus far had 
only a moderate effect on employment. 


Earnings 


A fully qualified tool and die maker can earn between 
$13.00 and $20.00 per hour. Apprentices earn 60% of these 
rates to start, but their wages gradually increase during 
their apprenticeship, as they become more qualified and 
gain more experience. Hourly rates of pay in Vancouver 
ranged from $16.39 to $18.62 in 1987 for unionized labour 
and from $10.00 to $16.50 for non-unionized labour. In 
Ontario, average hourly rates ranged from $14.16 to 
$18.10, based on a survey by the Canadian Tooling Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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Machinist and Machine Tool Setting-Up Occupations 8313 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 T9995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 46,200 41,400 46,800 2.4 =2 1 ibis) 
All Occupations ap) | 3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 4,600 10.8 {Let 
Replacement Openings 23,100 54.8 49.2 
Total Job Openings 27,700 65.7 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
96 4 17 2 69 1 99 1 
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1981 z Lid, 4 
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All occupations 


41 25 63 1 82 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 
1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Manufacturing (80) Trans +Stor+Comm + Util (7) Trade (5) 
- Metal Fabricating (27) - Rail Transport (5) - Wholesale Trade (4) 


~ Machinery (15) 
— Aircraft+Parts (6) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.8 Ontario 46.4 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba Ay 
Nova Scotia iy Saskatchewan ie 
New Brunswick 17 Alberta 6.1 
Quebec 29.4 British Columbia 8.0 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) 66 14.8 
- University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 381 85.2 


Job Futures 


Machinist and Machine Tool Setting-Up Occupations 


Job Environment 


This category includes aircraft machinists, cam makers, 
gear finishers, gear shapers, jig borers, lathe machinists, 
patternmakers and radial-drill-press operators. Machinists 
make or repair metal tools, machines or parts by using 
metal working equipment such as lathes, boring machines, 
milling machines and cutting machines. They must be able 
to read and understand part specifications, calculate 
dimensions and tolerances, do layout and mark out the 
piece for machining. Highly skilled, a general machinist 
is competent with a variety of metal working machines. 
There are also machinists who are specialized on certain 
types of machines or with particular materials. 


A machinist works indoors, usually in areas that are noisy, 
dirty and potentially hazardous. Frequent lifting and 
carrying of objects is required, as are prolonged periods 
of standing. A five-day work week of 35 to 40 hours is 
standard. Shift work is not unusual. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Apprenticeship is required in all provinces except Quebec, 
where professional training courses through adult educa- 
tion is the normal route to becoming a machinist. The 
normal apprenticeship period in machining is four years. 
The entrance requirement is Grade 9 in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Alberta and Grade 10 in all other provinces. 


Nature of Supply 


A significant portion of new occupational entrants in 
machining are immigrants who came to Canada specifi- 
cally to become machinists. 


Between 1971 and 1981 the number of female machinists 
declined to 1,300 from over 1,500, despite encouragement 
to enter the trade. 


There is a moderate tendency for machinists to leave their 
trade before normal retirement age. Between 1987 and 
1995, considerably more job openings are expected from 
replacement needs than from growth in overall 
employment. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in the machinist and machine tool setting- 
up occupational category suffered recession-related rever- 
sals in 1982 and 1983, but growth has been positive since, 
with future growth projected to be roughly equal to the 
rate expected for the total labour market. An average of 
570 new jobs a year plus about 3,000 replacement hirings 
are expected between 1987 and 1995. 


Nearly all machinists work in full-time jobs, with three 
quarters working in Ontario and Quebec. Four of five 
machinists work in manufacturing industries, and overall 
employment in machinist and machine tool setting-up can 
be affected by changing economic conditions, especially 
as they affect manufacturing industries. During times of 
economic growth, sporadic shortages of machinists can 
occur. 


The increasing use of numerically-controlled and micro- 
processor-controlled machinery has changed the machin- 
ist’s skill requirements to include the ability to set up and 
operate this equipment. The total employment impact of 
these innovations has been moderate, although negative, 
to date. 


Earnings 


In 1985, the Canadian hourly wage rates of general 
machinists ranged from $10.00 to $17.07. The average was 
$13.28. Maintenance machinists’ hourly rates ranged from 
$9.94 to $14.76, with an average of $12.22. A survey 
showed these 1986 hourly rates for journeymen general 
machinists: 


Vancouver $12.76 — $19.72 (unionized) 
Edmonton $13.80 — 16.20 (all) 
Montreal $10.84 — 16.80 (all) 


The National Graduate Survey reported average annual 
earnings of $18,200 in 1984 for 1982 community college 
graduates working in this occupation two years after 
graduation. 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 8316 
Metal Machining 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 2,100 2,300 2,800 0.1 Aes) 2.4 
All Occupations oe 1p ie, 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 500 2150 tal 
Replacement Openings 1,700 TAGO 49.2 
Total Job Openings 2,100 9235 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE 


1981 a Z . ddd. 
1971 : UTA. All occupations 
1981 


2 : Lildlddddd 
1 1 82 
Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (95) Trade (2) 

- Motor Veh+Trls+Parts (45) ~ Wholesale Trade (1) 
~ Metal Fabricating (22) 

~ Machinery (13) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.5 Ontario 79.3 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba 1.9 
Nova Scotia Saskatchewan 1.0 
New Brunswick iL Alberta Wad 
Quebec 13:33 British Columbia 1.4 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
s 


Annual % 
- Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 


= College (1981-86) 0 0.0 

- University (1981-86) 4 100.0 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 


Metal Machining 


Job Environment 


This classification includes auto parts inspectors, axle 
inspectors, tool and die inspectors, gear testers and 
machine shop inspectors. The job variety reflects either the 
nature of the product being made or the type of opera- 
tion performed on the product. Metal machinery inspec- 
tors test and inspect machined products and, often, the 
machinery or tools and dies that are used to form these 
products. They must be familiar with various testing and 
measuring techniques, tools and instruments, which 
include micrometers, calipers, plug gauges, gear-measuring 
wires and vernier gauges. 


The scope of duties performed by inspectors in many orga- 
nizations is gradually diminishing over time because of 
increased use of automated sensing and measuring devices 
and machinery with self-diagnostic features. In some 
industries, (automotive, for example) work responsibili- 
ties are being reorganized such that production workers 
will also be assigned various inspection and testing duties. 
This type of work reorganization tends to reduce the 
requirements for full-time inspectors. These changes are 
occurring at various rates in different industries; but 
overall, the impact will be felt over a long period of time 
and will not eliminate the need for metal machining 
inspectors altogether. 


Metal machining inspectors are found almost exclusively 
in a manufacturing context. Larger firms and companies 
dealing in volume production are more likely to employ 
inspectors than smaller firms or firms dealing in customer 
work. The work is indoors and requires only moderate 
physical activity. A 35-to-40 hour work week is usual; shift 
work is not uncommon. 


Educational Background and Skills 


An ability to read and interpret technical drawings and 
specifications, visual accuracy and attention to detail are 
requisite skills for this occupational group. There are no 
formal educational requirements for these occupations, 
although a Grade 10 level of education is typically required 
by employers. 


8316 


Nature of Supply 


Entry into this occupational area is normally through pro- 
motion from within, after the employee has demonstrated 
a thorough knowledge of the products and processes. 
Career advancement opportunities from this occupational 
area are limited without additional education or training. 
Testing and inspection requiring sophisticated equipment 
and techniques are more often carried out by technicians, 
technologists, designers or even engineers. 


The average age of this group is about 40 years, which is 
slightly older than in the labour force overall and perhaps 
reflective of the experience factor mentioned above. 
Employment is predominately male. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this occupational group during the 
1970s was extremely slow. Based on the outlook for the 
motor vehicle and metal fabricating industries, current pro- 
jections call for faster-than-average employment growth; 
this is probably optimistic, since technological and orga- 
nizational changes will likely continue to limit employment 
growth. 


To the extent that changing economic conditions affect the 
manufacturing sector, where 19 out of 20 metal machining 
inspection jobs are found, these occupations may be affect- 
ed. Seasonal forces, on the other hand, have little impact 
on the level of employment of this occupational group. 
Nearly all metal machinery inspection work, most of which 
is located in Ontario, is full-time in nature. 


Earnings 


The wages of inspectors and testers depend on the type 
of job, location and the industry in which they work. In 
1985, as an overall average, they earned $12.07 per hour; 
hourly rates ranged from $11.48 to $13.86 for unionized 
labour and $9.90 to $14.84 for non-unionized labour. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 25,100 23,500 28,300 Oye -1.4 2.0 
All Occupations ee Va bye) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 4,200 NWA) iigleal 
Replacement Openings 10,800 44.8 49.2 
Total Job Openings 15,000 62.1 60.3 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 6 Ontario 49.5 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba 4.8 
Nova Scotia 1.4 Saskatchewan DD: 
New Brunswick hl Alberta 12.4 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
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Average _— Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
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- University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
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For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 


Job Futures 


Sheet Metal Workers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group covers workers who fabricate 
products made of sheet metal. Most sheet metal workers 
are employed in the manufacturing industries — metal 
fabricating, motor vehicles, etc. Roughly one-third are 
employed in construction where they make duct work, 
metal walls and siding, kitchen assemblies and roof drain- 
age systems. Many sheet metal workers are employed in 
shops where sheet metal assemblies are made before 
installation in buildings. 


Sheet metal workers perform diverse activities, which 
include draughting patterns, measuring and laying out 
templates, cutting, shaping and fastening sheet metal (such 
as copper, steel and aluminum), and using hand tools and 
such machines as brakes, shears and rollers. 


Sheet metal workers who install on the construction site 
must often work in cramped and awkward positions and, 
at times, work at heights. As a rule, manufacturing or shop 
work is done indoors, as is most construction installation 
activity. 


Sheet metal tradesmen most often work for specialty con- 
tractors and enjoy regular hours. Some are members of 
construction unions and work on a project-by-project basis, 
with work being allocated by a union hiring hall. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Prospective sheet metal workers should possess a mechan- 
ical aptitude and generally good health. 


Apprenticeship is the accepted means of entry into the 
sheet metal trade. Apprenticeship programs in sheet metal, 
ranging from three to five years, are offered in all prov- 
inces (three years in Quebec, five in Ontario, four else- 
where). Minimum educational requirements are Grade 9 in 
Newfoundland and Grade 10 in all other provinces except 
Quebec and Alberta, which state no minimum require- 
ment. Training complying with the Interprovincial Stand- 
ards Programme is recognized in all provinces. Sheet metal 
tradesman’s qualifications are compulsory in Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Nature of Supply 


Immigration with specific intent to enter the sheet metal 
trade has been only a minor source of new occupational 
supply in recent years. 
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The number of women practising the sheet metal trade has 
grown significantly during past years. Women are encour- 
aged to enter the trade. 


Sheet metal workers tend to remain in their trade until 
retirement. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment of sheet metal workers was reduced by the 
effects of the 1981-1982 recession, but by 1986, the num- 
ber of employed sheet metal workers had risen, although 
not to the levels reached before the recession. Between 
1987 and 1995, it is expected that employment will con- 
tinue to rise, passing the level achieved in 1981. For con- 
struction activities, employment on job sites is expected 
to grow by some 14.4% during the 1987 to 1995 period, 
a pace faster than the overall average. When replacement 
demand due to retirements and other persons leaving the 
trade is taken into account, as well as the effect of increas- 
ing industrial requirements, job prospects appear to be 
good. This will be the case especially in Ontario and 
Quebec, where industrial growth and construction activity 
are expected to be strong in comparison with other regions. 


Employment in the sheet metal trade can be sensitive to 
changing economic conditions especially as they affect 
construction and metal fabricating. Employment is also 
sensitive to seasonal variations through the year, with rela- 
tive peaks during the warm weather months of the year. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for sheet metal 
workers in 1987. 


British Columbia $19.66 
Manitoba 19.25 
Ontario — Ottawa 19.26 

— Sarnia Dee's 

— Toronto 19.82 
Quebec 18.88 
Prince Edward Island 16.05 
Nova Scotia 20051 
New Brunswick — St. John 17255 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 91,600 85,400 100,400 4.7 —1.4 Ly7 
All Occupations One Teh i 
b Openings 
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All occupations 


Construction (10) 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland ile Ontario 40.1 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 4.2 
Nova Scotia 2.8 Saskatchewan Sn) 
New Brunswick 293 Alberta Sal 
Quebec 2 British Columbia 10.2 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
— College (1981-86) 45 4.8 
— University (1981-86) S| 5.4 


Trade Vocational 


Schools (1983/84 only) 842 89.8 


Job Futures 


Welding and Flame Cutting Occupations 


Job Environment 


All welding occupations involve the joining and cutting 
of metals using welding equipment. There are numerous 
welder categories, depending on the type of welding equip- 
ment and techniques used, the nature of the final product 
and the degree of expertise required. Accordingly, there 
exist designations such as arc welders, gas welders, com- 
bination welders, submerged arc welders, resistance 
welders, pressure vessel welders, welder-fitters, solderers 
and flame cutters. Usually welders are required to have 
knowledge of several welding techniques, even though they 
might use only one or two techniques in their jobs. 


Although production welders work primarily indoors, 
many welding positions call for work both indoors and out- 
doors, and in construction, outdoor work is the norm. The 
physical demands of welding are heavy. Lifting and 
carrying heavy items are often required, as are prolonged 
periods of standing and crouching. A welder is exposed 
to very hot temperatures, noise, fumes and dust. A nor- 
mal work week is five days of 37 to 40 hours, although shift 
work is not uncommon in this trade. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although compulsory certification is required for welders 
of pressure vessels, for most other welders, certification 
is not compulsory but desirable. Training is usually by an 
apprenticeship program or on-the-job training. Certifica- 
tion requirements may vary from province to province, but 
after passing the required examination welders may have 
an interprovincial seal allowing them to work in other prov- 
inces or territories. In most cases, a minimum Grade 10 
education is required; in other cases, such as welder-fitters 
who are required to read printouts and lay out their work, 
employers often expect a higher level of general education. 
A skilled welder with experience may advance to an 
inspecting job or supervisory job. 


Nature of Supply 


Most persons entering this occupational area do so from 
a trade vocational school and/or from an apprenticeship 
training program. In the past, immigration has also been 
an important source of supply. 


The age structure of the welder group differs little from 
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the total labour force. The group is heavily dominated by 
men, little change having occurred over the years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current market conditions are poorer than the average for 
all occupations. Unemployment is high in this occupational 
area, though there may be instances of shortages of speci- 
fic welding skills. 


Based on projections for manufacturing, services and con- 
struction, the outlook is for above-average employment 
growth over the next eight years. Future employment 
growth may be dampened by the technological changes 
that are taking place. The increased use of robots in manu- 
facturing plants will reduce the requirements for welding 
machine operators. Similarly, the use of small explosive 
charges to bond large-diameter pipes (high-impact weld- 
ing) may reduce the requirement for pipeline welders, if 
this technique becomes widely adopted. Programmable 
cutting machines will slow employment growth among 
manual flame cutters. These innovations have had the 
effect of limiting growth of lower skilled welding employ- 
ment; prospects for highly skilled manual welders are 
better. 


Most welding jobs are full-time in nature. Welders may be 
subjected to seasonal layoffs in construction and in manu- 
facturing while production lines are retooled. Employment 
in this occupation area may be sensitive to fluctuations in 
general economic conditions. 


Earnings 


In 1987, Vancouver-area welders earned between $13.58 
and $19.70 per hour in unionized jobs and from $12.00 
to $16.30 per hour in non-unionized jobs. Maintenance 
welders (journeymen) in Edmonton earned between $12.30 
and $16.80, and in Calgary, between $12.40 and $17.60. 
Production welders (journeymen) in Edmonton made 
between $10.50 and $14.70 per hour, and in Calgary, 
between $12.50 and $17.30. In Montreal, welders earned 
between $10.32 and $17.52 per hour. 


The National Graduate Survey reported that 1982 com- 
munity college graduates working in this occupational area 
two years after graduation earned an average of $15,500 
in 1984, and university graduates, $17,300. 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 8336 
Metal Shaping and Forming, Except Machining 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
| 1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 2,300 2,000 2,300 ID sar ep) 1.5 
All Occupations Die {1 33 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 300 12.9 fe a 
Replacement Openings 1,000 48.3 49,2 
Total Job Openings 1,300 61.1 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 


8336 


Metal Shaping and Forming, Except Machining 


Job Environment 


Boiler testers, can inspectors, welding inspectors and 
spring testers test and inspect metal parts that are shaped 
or formed by methods other than machining. Such 
methods include welding, extrusion, forging and stamping. 
Each type of metal shaping process requires specific knowl- 
edge and experience on the part of the inspector. Inspec- 
tors of final products assembled from metal parts 
(automobiles, trailers, electronic equipment, electrical pro- 
ducts, machinery, etc.) are classified elsewhere (see stan- 
dard occupational codes 8526 and 8536), as are inspectors 
of machined metal products and metal castings (see stand- 
ard occupational codes 8316 and 8396). 


Inspection methods used by welding inspectors, the most 
prevalent of occupations in this grouping, include visual 
inspection and the use of precision measuring instruments, 
fluorescent penetrants, X-ray equipment, ultrasonic testing 
equipment and magnetic-testing machines. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The educational requirements for this group of occupations 
range from specialized formal training, for higher level 
inspecting functions, to Grade 10, for less demanding 
inspection positions. Welding inspectors, for example, 
require training and experience in welding. They must 
know the different types of welding equipment, welding 
techniques and the properties of different metals that are 
to be joined or cut. In some applications, they must be 
aware of regulations governing the quality of welds. 


On the other hand, extensive training is not required of 
a worker whose job is to detect and remove burrs on cut 
metal edges. Inspectors are normally promoted into their 
positions from within their organization, usually after 
demonstrating a knowledge of the company’s products and 
processes. Career advancement opportunities from this 
occupational area are, however, limited. 


Nature of Supply 


The average age of workers in this group was about 39 in 
1981, which was slightly older than in the labour force 
overall and which is perhaps indicative of the experience 
required for most inspecting jobs. Most inspectors in these 
occupations are men. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this occupational group was above 
average during the 1970s, but declined during the reces- 
sionary periods of the early 1980s. Although about aver- 
age growth is projected to 1995, many of the new jobs will, 
in fact, represent the recovery of previous employment 
losses. Most metal-forming inspection jobs are found in 
the manufacturing sector. Employment tends to be full- 
time and steady year-round. 


Approximately 1,300 job openings will become available 
over the eight-year projection period. Of these, one quar- 
ter will be new jobs and three quarters, replacement 
openings. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 4,400 3,700 4,300 es —o,4 1.6 
All Occupations O12 His! ‘li 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 500 1359 bil 
Replacement Openings 2,900 Piva 49,2 
Total Job Openings 3,400 2 UNS) 60.3 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland Doo Ontario B16 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba AN} 
Nova Scotia 6.2 Saskatchewan Bo 
New Brunswick 6.1 Alberta DES 
Quebec 20,5 British Columbia 10.6 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


United Steelworkers of America — Canadian Office 
7th Floor 

234 Eglinton Avenue East’ 

Toronto, Ontario M4P 1K7 

(416) 487-1571 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 


Annual % Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 
Average Distribution | (613) 236-9455 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 2 6.3 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 30 93:8 
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Boilermakers, Platers and Structural Metal Workers 


Job Environment 


Workers in this occupational group construct, erect and 
repair boilers, tanks and large containment vessels, which 
are used in a variety of industrial settings, such as chem- 
ical and petrochemical manufacturing, pulp mills and oil 
and gas refining. Boilermakers fabricate smaller boilers and 
tanks or components of larger ones in a shop or factory. 
They then install or assemble boilers and containment 
vessels on site. In their work, boilermakers interpret de- 
tailed plans and make measurements for metal plates and 
tubes. They use a wide range of tools, including torches 
and grinders. 


Working conditions are often cramped and uncomfortable 
and involve exposure to chemical vapours or wetness. 
When inside boilers and other vessels, boilermakers must 
often work at considerable heights, exposed to high noise 
levels. Protective clothing and other safety gear is 
routinely used. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The accepted avenue of entry into the boilermaking trade 
is apprenticeship. All provinces offer apprenticeship 
programs in boilermaking. Most are of three year’s dura- 
tion, except in Prince Edward Island and Ontario, where 
they are four years long. Educational requirements are 
Grade 9 in New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and Grade 10 in all other provinces except Quebec and 
Alberta, where no requirement is specified. Under the 
Interprovincial Standards Programme, approved training 
obtained in any province is recognized across Canada. 
Tradesman’s qualifications are compulsory in Quebec. 


Nature of Supply 


Women, who represent only a small proportion of the 
trade, are encouraged to enter the occupation via 
apprenticeship. 


Immigrants destined specifically for this trade were a signi- 
ficant source of supply over the 1981 to 1985 period. 
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In spite of year-to-year fluctuations in the number of visas 
and temporary employment authorizations, the number 
of boilermakers entering the work force in this fashion 
represent a considerable proportion of those entering via 
apprenticeship. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the growth prospects expected for the manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation and utilities sectors, 
the employment outlook for this occupation calls for 
above-average growth over the next eight years. This is 
a minor departure from the 1970s, when employment grew 
at a slightly slower-than-average pace. Over the forecast 
period, 500 new jobs are anticipated, as well as a large 
number of replacement openings, as census statistics indi- 
cate that boilermakers tend to leave their trade prior to 
retirement. 


While most boilermakers work in the manufacturing 
industry, such as in steel mills, or for utilities, about one 


_in 10 is found in shipbuilding. The construction industry 


employs roughly one in five. 


Employment for this occupational group is vulnerable to 
changing economic conditions, given the nature of the 
industry. It is, however, stable throughout the year. Part- 
time opportunities in this occupation are few. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing 1987 hourly union wage rates for boilermakers: 


British Columbia $19.33 
Manitoba 17.99 
Ontario DOL0F 
Quebec 14.09 
Prince Edward Island (1986) 18.71 
Nova Scotia L7G 
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Aircraft Fabricating and Assembling Occupations 


Job Environment 


Examples of typical workers in this classification are air- 
craft riggers, engine installers, propeller installers and wing 
assemblers. Their duties include fitting, bolting, riveting 
and adjusting manufactured parts and assembled com- 
ponents. Aircraft fabricators are usually employed in a 
clean manufacturing-plant environment. They are highly 
skilled in the use of special hand and power tools, jigs and 
fixtures. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum level of education required in these occu- 
pations is secondary school graduation. Specific training 
is available either on the job or through a community 
college or vocational program that emphasizes aircraft 
manufacturing and repair or aeronautical technology. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary sources of new supply to this occupation are 
the formal post-secondary education system and the 
secondary education system. Minor sources of supply 
include labour force re-entrants, immigrants and military 
personnel. 


Although this occupation continues to be dominated by 
men, the number of women choosing this career has been 
increasing. Most individuals work in Ontario and Quebec, 
where the aircraft manufacturing industry is concentrated. 


8515 


During the 1971 to 1981 period, the average age dropped 
from 42 to 35 years because of a substantial increase in 
the number of people under 25 entering these occupations. 
A typical career lasts 30 to 35 years, with entry normally 
occurring between the ages of 20 and 24. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The short-term employment outlook for aircraft fabrica- 
tors, who work almost entirely in the aircraft and parts 
manufacturing industry (91%), is optimistic. Steady growth 
in the demand for exports and domestic air transporta- 
tion services will sustain long-term activity in the industry. 


Although strong employment expansion experienced in the 
1970s decreased into a net employment loss in the early 
1980s, current projections indicate employment will 
increase rapidly in the near future. Growth of 20% is 
expected in this occupation over the next eight years, 
for a total of 1,200 new jobs. Retirements are expected to 
create 3,000 additional vacancies. 


Labour market conditions, which have improved in the last 
couple of years, were quite favourable in 1986. Unemploy- 
ment among aircraft fabricators has lessened considerably. 


Employment in the aircraft and parts manufacturing 
industry is typefied by boom-and-bust cycles. The award- 
ing of major contracts often determines the direction of 
employment growth. Seasonal forces have little influence. 
Virtually all work in these occupations is full-time. 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 8526 
Fabricating and Assembling Metal Products 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
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All Occupations a Tat 1 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Manufacturing (87) Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (4) Trade (3) 
-~ Motor Veh+Trls+Parts (43) ~ Air Transport (4) ~ Retail Trade (2) 
~ Aircraft+ Parts (20) ~ Wholesale Trade (2) 


~ Machinery (10) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.3 Ontario 64.3 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba BRO) 
Nova Scotia 0.8 Saskatchewan O28 
New Brunswick 0.2 Alberta ho} 
Quebec 26.4 British Columbia 3.4 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
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Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 50 Ove 
- University (1981-86) 78 54.9 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 14 9.9 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 
Fabricating and Assembling Metal Products 


Job Environment 


Agricultural-equipment inspector, automobile inspector, 
aircraft tester, business-machine tester, sampler and cable 
tester are examples of occupations in this category. They 
involve quality control in the fabrication and assembly of 
metal components or products. In some positions, parts 
or sub-assemblies are inspected and tested; in others, the 
finished products are inspected. Testing with specialized 
tools often complements visual inspection. Some jobs may 
require travelling. After a number of years of experience, 
inspectors may work their way up from the shop or factory 
floor. A five-day work week of 35 to 40 hours is normal. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational level necessary for entry into 
these inspecting occupations varies from Grade 9 to high- 
school graduation. Relevant experience is always required. 
As of 1981, most metal products inspectors had completed 
some secondary school education. For specialized inspec- 
tion work like aircraft inspection, instrument inspection 
or turbine inspection, training and experience in the field 
obtained through apprenticeship or on-the-job training is 
essential. Other requirements include sound knowledge of 
the particular product, good eye-sight and perceptual 
ability. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to this occupation 
are persons re-entering the labour force and graduates 
from the formal education system. College graduates in 
this occupation two years after graduation are found to 
have qualifications in electrical/electronic engineering 
technologies. 


Between 1971 and 1981, this occupation was a growing 
source of employment for women, whose representation 
increased from 9% to 13%. This trend is expected to 
continue. 


The average age in these occupations is significantly higher 
than the average for the labour force as a whole, because 
seven out of every 10 workers are between 25 and 54 years 
of age. This characteristic reveals the importance of prior 
related work experience. Most metal products inspectors 
work in Ontario (64%) and Quebec (26%). 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current projections suggest employment will grow at a 
vigorous rate of 22% by the end of the forecast period. 
Resulting job openings should total about 8,400. A sub- 
stantial number of these will result from retirements and 
deaths, as an above-average proportion of the work force 
is in the 54-plus age group. 


The manufacturing industry employs 87% of metal pro- 
duct inspectors, one-half of whom are in the motor vehicle 
industry. Employment in these occupations is therefore 
influenced by changing economic conditions and also by 
seasonal factors. Only a small proportion of the work is 
part-time. 


This field is currently facing favorable labour market con- 
ditions. According to unemployment indicators, conditions 
for metal products inspectors have been better in the 1980s 
than the labour market average. However, an industry 
trend toward the incorporation of inspection and testing 
into other duties of assemblers and fabricators may reduce 
the employment growth potential for specialized inspec- 
tors, in which case the employment growth projections 
presented here would be overestimated. 


Earnings 


The National Graduate Survey indicates that 1984 average 
annual earnings for 1982 university graduates working in 
metal products inspection were $22,442. The equivalent 
salary for community college graduates was $20,595. 


The following table’ lists 1986 hourly wages for a number 
of jobs in the automotive industry. 


Axle tester $13.32 
Engine tester 13.49 
Gear and pinion tester 13702 
Bench inspector 1522 
Floor inspector 13.49 
Gauge inspector 13.68 
Gear inspector 13.49 
Specifications inspector 13.49 
Metal finish inspector 13.49 
Water leak checker and repairer 13.49 


Based on 1986 collective bargaining agreements in the 


automotive sector. 
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Electrical and Related Equipment Installing 8533 
and Repairing Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) a 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 38,700 39,000 43,900 (One) Oat 1.3 
All Occupations oe iat 153 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 4,400 List sve 
Replacement Openings 15,100 38.1 4972 
Total Job Openings 19,400 49.2 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Manufacturing (35) Trade (19) Construction (16) 
~ Primary Metals (5) ~ Retail Trade (13) ~ Construction (16) 


~ Electrical Products (5) — Wholesale Trade (6) 
- Motor Veh+Trls+Parts (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland LS Ontario 39, 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba A\ 
Nova Scotia Dot Saskatchewan 2. 
New Brunswick DA! Alberta I. 
Quebec 28.4 British Columbia 10. 
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- University (1981-86) 6 U3 
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Electrical and Related Equipment Installing 


and Repairing Occupations 


Job Environment 


Air-conditioning repairers, aircraft electricians, automo- 
bile electricians, major appliance repairers and refrigera- 
tor repairers are typical workers in this unit. Their major 
responsibilities include installing, servicing, repairing and 
rebuilding household appliances, industrial machinery, 
transportation vehicles, aircraft and ships. Electricians 
must be familiar with a wide range of diagnostic and repair 
equipment, such as ammeters, voltmeters, ohmmeters, 
pliers, wirecutters, crimping tools and soldering tools. The 
electrical equipment repairer often works from technical 
drawings, wiring diagrams or blueprints. The work envi- 
ronment may vary from a customer's home to a shop or 
factory and may involve exposure to noxious liquids and 
other hazards that require the use of safety equipment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


High school or equivalent vocational school education is 
the best preparation for employment in this occupation. 
Before becoming a journeyman, however, an individual 
must follow an apprenticeship program, which includes 
periods of formal training in electronics. The apprentice- 
ship lasts four years or less, depending on previous 
experience and courses completed. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to this occupation are 
graduates from the secondary school system, labour force 
re-entrants and immigrants. Other sources of supply 
include graduates from the post-secondary education 
system and individuals leaving the military. The supply 
growth will diminish somewhat over the projection period, 
however, owing to inter-occupational mobility. Preliminary 
data indicate that movement out of this occupation into 
related occupations will exceed movement into the field, 
suggesting that for many people, these are entry-level 
positions in their careers. 


This occupational area has remained predominately male. 
The average age (37) as well as the age structure have 
remained relatively stable since 1971. A career normally 
lasts 30 years, with entrance occurring between the ages 
of 25 and 29. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Electrical equipment repairers work in various industrial 
sectors, particularly in the manufacturing, trade and con- 
struction sectors. Employment prospects for electrical 
equipment repairers are favourable in the short term, 
owing to expected strong demand for electrical machinery 
and equipment by industry and government. The demand 
for white goods, or electrical appliances, resulting from 
anticipated growth in the housing industry, should increase 
employment. After 1990, these sectors will expand at a 
more modest pace. Employment opportunities in this occu- 
pation tend to be moderately affected by economic con- 
ditions. However, there is little seasonal variability. 


Employment growth was above-average in the 1970s, but 
declined during the early 1980s. Current projections indi- 
cate the number of jobs will increase at the same rate as 
for all occupations over the next eight years. This should 
result in 19,400 openings, of which an average number will 
be replacement opportunities, since the size of the 54-plus 
age group is proportional to that of the entire labour force. 


Earnings 


The following table! provides a comparison of 1985 
average hourly rates for electrical repairers in industries 
across Canada. 


Grain mills $14.49 
Breweries 17.84 
Furniture 199 
Iron and steel mills 17.08 
Structural metal 13.02 
Wire and wire products 14.88 
Agricultural implements 14.75 
Aircraft and parts 14.07 
Motor vehicles 15.68 
Communications equipment 13.66 
Electrical industrial equipment 12.98 
Industrial chemicals 6.10 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $23,671 for 1982 community college 
graduates. 


‘Labour Canada, Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 
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Electronic and Related Equipment Installing 
and Repairing Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Employment 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (31) Manufacturing (25) Trade (17) 


~ Telephone+ Telegraph (15) ~ Electrical Products (16) 


- Radio+TV Broadcast (11) 
— Electric Power (2) 


~ Machinery (4) 
~ Misc Manufacturing (2) 


— Retail Trade (9) 
~ Wholesale Trade (8) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.9 Ontario 36.6 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba Dood 
Nova Scotia 2.6 Saskatchewan 18 
New Brunswick 1.6 Alberta 6.5 
Quebec 36.8 British Columbia 10:7 
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- College (1981-86) 396 55.0 

- University (1981-86) 100 129 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 224 po 
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Electronic and Related Equipment Installing 


and Repairing Occupations 


Job Environment 


Electronic instrument technicians, radio repairers, radar 
repairers, and communication technicians are typical occu- 
pations in this group. Electronic equipment installers and 
repairers may work on a variety of electronic equipment, 
including radio and television transmitters, computing 
equipment, navigation aids, radar and various types of 
electronic recording equipment. In repair work they test 
electronic components and circuits to locate defects and 
then replace any faulty components and wiring. Work is 
usually indoors, although the site constantly changes. Elec- 
tronic equipment installers and repairers are often exposed 
to hazards which require the use of safety equipment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Employment in this occupation usually requires the com- 
pletion of a two- or three-year community college program 
in electronics. Graduates then have to supplement their 
formal education with a period of on-the-job training under 
the supervision of an experienced electrician. Alternatively, 
individuals may take an apprenticeship program, which 
lasts up to four years and combines on-the-job training 
with courses at a community college or institute of 
technology. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to this occupation are 
the formal post-secondary education system and the 
apprenticeship program. To a minor extent, labour force 
re-entrants, immigrants and individuals leaving the mili- 
tary contribute to the supply. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that the number of people leaving this occupation to 
move to others will be greater than the number entering 
the occupation from related ones, with the net result of 
reducing the supply. It also suggests that for many this 
occupation represents an entry-level position in their 
careers. 


Most members of this occupational group are men, 
although the number of women has been increasing. The 
majority work in Quebec and Ontario. The age structure 
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and the average age (33) have stayed fairly constant since 
1971. The average career spans 30 years, with entry gen- 
erally taking place between the ages of 25 and 29, 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment for electronic equipment repairers is scattered 
throughout various industrial sectors, with concentrations 
occurring in the trade, storage, communications, utilities, 
manufacturing and trade sectors. According to projections 
for these areas, employment prospects for electronic equip- 
ment repairers are modest. The short-term outlook for the 
telecommunications industry forecasts moderate growth 
to 1990. The electrical products manufacturing industry 
will experience a surge in output owing to increased 
demand for machinery and equipment by industry and 
government. After 1990, these sectors are expected to 
expand at a slower pace. Current employment projections 
indicate future growth will remain below the overall occu- 
pational average. This represents a departure from trends 
in the past, when employment grew faster than average. 


Hirings attributable to replacement openings will not be 
as significant as in other occupations, which is indicated 
by the low proportion of electronics repairers in the 
54-plus age group. Over the next eight years, approxi- 
mately 4,300 jobs will become available. 


Labour market conditions for electronic repairers are 
currently favourable, relative to other occupations, as 
reflected in the unemployment insurance claimant-to- 
employment-stock ratio, which is about one-half the 
national average. Employment opportunities are moder- 
ately influenced by economic conditions, and employment 
patterns have been somewhat cyclical in nature. There is 
little part-time work and no evident seasonal variation. 


Earnings 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average earn- 
ings of $20,725 for 1982 community college graduates 
working in this occupational area. 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 8536 
Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and Repairing Electrical, 
Electronic and Related Equipment 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 10,200 11,200 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (81) Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (7) Trade (5) 

~ Electrical Products (65) ~ Telephone+ Telegraph (4) ~ Wholesale Trade (4) 
- Machinery (9) ~ Electric Power (2) = Retat trades (2) 

~ Misc Manufacturing (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 


Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and Repairing Electrical, 


Electronic and Related Equipment 


Job Environment 


Battery inspector, electrical tester, household-appliance 
inspector and transmitter tester are typical occupations in 
this group. They involve inspecting, testing, grading, 
sampling and quality control activities in the fabrication, 
assembly, installation and repair of electrical and electronic 
equipment and components. Inspectors in this classifica- 
tion often work in an electrical products manufacturing 
environment, where they are often exposed to hazards 
requiring the use of safety equipment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational requirement for these occupa- 
tions is secondary school graduation. In addition, a basic 
understanding of electrical or electronic equipment is 
essential. Individuals usually become inspectors only after 
several years of related experience. Prospective entrants 
must undergo a period of on-the-job training, lasting six 
months to four years, depending on the kind of product 
being inspected or tested. Graduation from a commu- 
nity college program in an electronics-related area is 
recommended. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new labour supply to these occu- 
pations is the formal post-secondary education system. 
Other potential sources of new supply include immigrants, 
labour force re-entrants and secondary school graduates. 
Preliminary estimates of inter-occupational mobility indi- 
cate that movements into this occupational field from 
related ones will exceed the flow of employees to other 
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occupations, suggesting that, for many, an inspecting job 
represents an advanced position in their career. 


Most individuals in these occupations are men and most 
work in Ontario and Quebec. The average age of inspec- 
tors (37) has remained relatively stable since 1971. How- 
ever, the age structure has shifted, with the number of 
persons in the 55-plus age group increasing, and that in 
the 25 to 54 age group decreasing. Individuals normally 
enter the occupation between the ages of 25 and 34. A typi- 
cal career lasts 25 to 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth was strong throughout the 1970s and 
continued on an upward path during the 1980s. Current 
projections suggest employment will increase 6% in the 
forecast period. During this time, approximately 4,000 job 
openings will become available. A substantial number of 
these opportunities will be replacement openings, because 
a high proportion of employees in this occupation are in 
the 54-plus age group. New jobs will not account for many 
of the openings. 


In comparison with others, workers in this occupation 
fared well in the labour market throughout the 1982 reces- 
sion. In 1986, they were still facing favourable labour 
market conditions, as indicated by the below-average 
unemployment insurance claimant-to-employment-stock 
ratio. 


Economic conditions affect employment opportunities in 
this occupation, especially in the electrical products 
industry. Seasonal forces, however, exert little influence, 
and virtually all work is full-time. 
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Radio and Television Repairers 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Radio and Television Repairers 


Job Environment 


Radio and television repairers, including sound-equipment 
servicers, radio electricians and television technicians 
service and repair television receivers, radio receivers, 
phonographs and tape recorders. This involves testing and 
changing electronic and solid-state components, such as 
electron tubes, resistors and capacitors, and diagnosing 
faulty equipment by checking the voltage at specified 
points in the circuitry. Work is usually indoors on the 
customer's premises or in a repair shop or factory. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Given the increased complexity in the electronics field, the 
completion of a community college or institute of tech- 
nology program in electronics is essential in this occupa- 
tion. A period of on-the-job training is usually also 
required. Alternatively, individuals may take an appren- 
ticeship program, which normally lasts between three and 
four years and includes periods of full-time attendance at 
a community college or institute of technology. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new supply to this occupation is grad- 
uates from the post-secondary education system and the 
apprenticeship program. Other sources of supply include 
labour force re-entrants, immigrants and persons leaving 
the military. Estimates indicate that the number of indi- 
viduals leaving this occupation for related areas will 
marginally exceed the number coming from other occu- 
pations, which suggests that for many this occupation 
represents an initial position in their career. 


Most radio and television service technicians are men. 
There has been little increase in the number of women 
entering this field. The age structure and average age (37) 
of the occupation have not changed substantially since 
1971. A typical career spans approximately 15 years and 
normally starts between the ages of 20 and 24. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current projections indicate employment growth will be 
8.3% in the forecast period, which is less than the overall 
employment growth rate. As a result, approximately 900 
new jobs will become available in the next eight years. 
Replacement requirements will provide an additional 
avenue of entry into the occupation, as an above-average 
proportion of this workforce is in the 54-plus age category 
and is expected to retire by the end of the forecast interval. 


Based on the outlook for the retail trade industry, which 
employs two-thirds of all radio and television repairers, 
employment prospects in this occupation are good. 
Favourable interest rates should maintain consumer spend- 
ing, which in turn is expected to stimulate growth in retail 
trade. Employment opportunities for radio and television 
repairers are moderately susceptible to changing econo- 
mic conditions. In 1981, 10% were employed on a part- 
time basis. Seasonal variability is not a factor in this 
occupation. 


Despite the widespread surge in the use of radio and video 
equipment, the increased reliability and durability of these 
products coupled with falling prices have limited the 
employment growth potential of this occupation. The 
projections presented above may overestimate future 
growth. 


Earnings 


In 1986, unionized television repairers in Vancouver earned 
between $14.12 and $14.66 per hour, while non-unionized 
workers earned between $8.00 and $13.00 per hour. In 
Toronto, radio and television repairers earned average 
weekly salaries ranging from $264 to $304. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 earnings 
averaging $14,612 for 1982 community college graduates 
working in this occupation. 
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For further information, 
contact: 


International Woodworkers of America 
Canadian Regional Councils 

2088 Weston Road 

Weston, Ontario MON 1X4 

(416) 247-8628 
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Cabinet and Wood Furniture Makers 


Job Environment 


This group includes assemblers, bench carpenters, cabi- 
net makers and others. Using blueprints, cabinet makers 
construct and repair wooden articles, such as furniture, 
office equipment, doors, window and door frames, and 
store fixtures. In many instances their artistic touch is as 
important as their woodworking skills. In the past, furni- 
ture was totally hand-made and cabinet making and furni- 
ture making were very labour-intensive, skill-demanding 
trades. Today, however, as sophisticated machines and 
power tools perform many functions of the job, cabinet 
and wood furniture makers no longer have to be as highly 
skilled. Work settings for cabinet makers include factories 
and custom shops where workers are exposed to noise, 
vibration and dust. A five-day work week of 35 to 40 hours 
is normal. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are two ways of qualifying to become a cabinet 
maker. The traditional method is through an apprentice- 
ship lasting three to four years and including a period 
of in-school training. The alternative is to complete a 
community college program in cabinet making or 
woodworking. 


Nature of Supply 


The main sources of supply to this occupation are appren- 
tices and community college graduates. Other sources of 
supply include labour force re-entrants and immigrants. 
Although most cabinet makers are men, the number of 
women in this occupation has increased. The majority of 
cabinet makers work in Quebec and Ontario. 


Over the 1971 to 1981 period, the average age dropped 
from 38 years to 34. During the same period, the propor- 
tion of cabinet makers over 54 decreased significantly, 
while the proportion of those under 25 increased. 


“A cabinet maker's career normally spans 40 years, with 
entry occurring between the ages of 20 and 24. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Cabinet makers experienced a large employment increase 
in the 1970s, but have suffered substantial recession-related 
employment losses in the early 1980s. During the next 
eight years, employment is expected to grow at an average 
rate. About 11,200 jobs should become available, the 
majority of which will be replacement openings, as the rate 
of new job creation is expected to be modest in this field. 


Through the 1980s thus far, cabinet makers have faced 
poor labour market conditions. Despite improvements in 
recent years, unemployment remains quite high. 


Cabinet makers are concentrated in the manufacturing sec- 
tor (79%), particularly in the furniture and fixture industry. 
The employment in this area is vulnerable to changing 
economic conditions and seasonal factors. The proportion 
of the work force employed on a part-time basis tripled 
between 1971 and 1981. 


Earnings 


Cabinet makers who are not fully qualified earn between 
$5.00 and $7.00 per hour to start, while highly skilled 
workers may earn up to $17.00 per hour. Fully qualified 
workers, particularly master cabinet and furniture makers, 
earn as much as $35,000 per year. In 1987, rates for cabi- 
net makers ranged from $11.19 to $16.79 an hour (union) 
and $8.00 to $15.00 (non-union). 


The following table shows average rates of pay and pay 
ranges for furniture assemblers, as reported in Labour 
Canada's Wages and Working Conditions in Canada, Octo- 
Der 935) 


Class A $7.17 — $17.41 $10.60 
Class B Bey dele Veg 
Metal LAO lot 9.47 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 earnings 
averaging $13,086 for 1982 university graduates working 
in this occupation two years after graduation, and $12,913 
for 1982 community college graduates. 
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Textile, Fur and Leather Products 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 11,000 10,100 11,100 0.9 Aine’ 1.0 
All Occupations one i 15 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 800 gi88) sa Ra 
Replacement Openings 6,300 61.2 49.2 
Total Job Openings 7,100 69.1 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (90) Trade (8) Services (2) 

~ Clothing + Knitting (53) ~ Retail Trade (4) ~ Personal Services (1) 
~ Leather (20) - Wholesale Trade (4) 

= Lextiles«(9) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.1 Ontario 40.3 
Prince Edward Island OJ Manitoba ae 
Nova Scotia 0.7 Saskatchewan 0.4 
New Brunswick 0.3 Alberta ILs7/ 
Quebec 44.4 British Columbia 4.6 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _— Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 10 
- University (1981-86) 0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 91 90.1 
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Job Futures 


Pattern Making, Marking and Cutting Occupations: 


Textile, Fur and Leather Products 


Job Environment 


This occupational unit includes designers, patternmakers, 
pattern markers, various types of cutters and punchers. 
Patternmakers draw sets of master patterns for garments, 
footwear and upholstery. Using their knowledge of fabric 
and manufacturing processes, they determine the number, 
shape and size of pattern parts and the required amounts 
of material. They draw detailed outlines of the patterns 
on paper and then add size, identification and style infor- 
mation. Pattern markings are transferred to the appropriate 
material or fabric by markers, prior to cutting, assembling 
and fastening or sewing. Typically, persons in these occu- 
pations work in a manufacturing environment and are 
often exposed to machinery noise. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The basic education level for a patternmaker is secondary 
school graduation. Completion of a community college or 
vocational school program normally lasting nine months 
to two years is considered an asset. The prospective 
patternmaker may also enter an apprenticeship program 
to obtain the necessary skills. An apprenticeship takes four 
years, unless the individual has previous related training 
or experience. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary sources of supply to this occupation are 
apprentices and graduates from the post-secondary edu- 
cation system. Immigrants and labour force re-entrants are 
also potential sources of supply. 


Although the majority in these occupations are men, the 
number of women has been increasing. Most positions are 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


The average age (37) for this classification has stayed rela- 
tively stable since 1971. A patternmaker’s career lasts 
approximately 35 years, with entry normally starting 
between the ages of 20 and 24. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current projections indicate employment will expand by 
8% by 1995. Approximately 7,100 jobs will become avail- 
able in the next eight years. Replacement openings will pro- 
vide most of the job opportunities, as an above-average 
proportion of patternmakers are in the 54-plus age group. 


Labour market conditions in the 1980s have been poorer 
than average and unemployment has been quite high since 
1982. The situation is worse than in many other occupa- 
tions, mainly because the clothing and textile industry, 
which employs 53% of patternmakers, has been increas- 
ingly losing its market share to foreign suppliers and has 
been attempting to remain competitive by reducing labour 
costs. The modernization of plant facilities, while boost- 
ing productivity, may further decrease employment oppor- 
tunities. Economic conditions and cyclical factors have a 
great influence on employment in these occupations. While 
part-time work increased over the 1971 to 1981 period, it 
remained at one-half the rate experienced in the labour 
market as a whole. 


New laser technology now being applied in the cutting of 
cardboard shoe patterns will certainly affect the skills 
required by cutters and may reduce the number of cut- 
ting positions. 


Earnings 


Typical 1986-1987 hourly wage rates for patternmakers, 
cutters and markers in apparel manufacturing: 


Fabric Cutter (Lead Hand) $8.11 
Fabric Cutter 7.64 
Marker (Lead Hand) 6.70 
Marker 6.974 


1Courtesy of the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union. 
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Tailors and Dressmakers 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Job Openings 


This Occupation 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,200 Te 
Replacement Openings 9,800 61.9 
Total Job Openings 11,000 69.6 
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Tailors and Dressmakers 


Job Environment 


Occupations such as alterer, custom tailor and foundation 
garment fitter fall within this occupational category. Tailors 
make, alter and repair both made-to-measure and ready- 
to-wear clothing. Activities include designing, measuring, 
laying out, cutting, sewing, fitting, adjusting and finishing 
garments to the customer's body measurements. Many 
tailors and dressmakers are self-employed or work in small 
custom shops. In small shops, the tailor or dressmaker is 
involved in all functions, whereas in larger shops, there 
may be several tailors or dressmakers who perform speci- 
fic and somewhat repetitive tasks. In other cases, a tailor 
may only do alterations. 


The work environment is usually a pleasant, well-lit room 
where the noise from sewing machines is subdued. The 
hours of work are variable and depend on the requirements 
of the individual positions. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are two ways of acquiring the skills to become a tail- 
or or dressmaker. The first method requires completion 
of a community college program in fashion design that 
emphasizes garment production or tailoring. The course 
normally includes a period of on-the-job training. The 
second method is through an apprenticeship lasting three 
to four years. Apprentices must be at least 16 years of age 
and have a minimum Grade 10 education. They may have 
to attend a community college or vocational school for 
certain periods during the apprenticeship. 


Nature of Supply 


The formal post-secondary education system and the 
apprenticeship programs are the two primary sources of 
supply for this occupation. Immigrants and labour force 
re-entrants also augment the supply. 


Over the 1971 to 1981 period, the average age in this occu- 
pation increased from 40 to 43 years. This reflects the 
increased number of tailors and dressmakers in the 
25-to-54 and the over-54 age groups. A typical career in 
this occupation normally spans 30 to 35 years, with 
entrance occurring between the ages of 20 and 24. Most 
individuals in this occupation are women and work in 
Quebec and Ontario. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current projections indicate employment growth will be 
less than average in the forecast period. Approximately 
1,100 jobs should become available in the next eight years. 
A large number of these will be replacement openings, as 
the proportion of tailors and dressmakers in the 54-plus 
age group is twice as large as for all occupations. 


Tailors and dressmakers are concentrated in the trade, 
manufacturing and services sectors and particularly in 
retail trade and the clothing and knitting industries. Most 
employment opportunities will be in the retail trade, as 
favourable interest rates are expected to sustain consumer 
spending throughout the projection period. The general 
economic environment and seasonal factors moderately 
affect employment in these occupations. 


Tailors and dressmakers have faced unfavourable labour 
market conditions throughout the 1980s. They have fared 
poorly relative to other occupations, as indicated by the 
above-average ratio of unemployment insurance claimants 
to employment stock. Part-time employment doubled over 
a 10-year period. In 1981, part-time employment for tailors 
and dressmakers was above the national average. 


Many manufacturers of men’s clothing are now using 
computer-driven lasers to cut cloth for suits. This innova- 
tion may alter the skills required by tailors and dressmakers 
in factory settings. 


Earnings 


Earnings in this occupation are influenced by the type of 
work performed, experience and the employing establish- 
ment. Factory workers are paid on a piece-work basis or, 
if they are unionized, their wages are negotiated through 
collective bargaining agreements. 


Labour Canada reported the following 1985 average hourly 
wage rates and ranges (1‘ to 9" decile!) in the men’s and 
women’s clothing industries. 


$9.35 
$8.51 


$7.03 —*ple oo 
SD cee hie 


Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 


IThis means that 10% earned less than the minimum 
reported and 10% earned more than the maximum. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (76) 
~ Retail Trade (71) 
~ Wholesale Trade (5) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util 
~ Misc Transport (5) 
-~ Urban Transit (2) 


(9) 


Manufacturing (7) 
- Motor Veh+Trls+Parts (3) 
~ Metal Fabricating (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland he Ontario oo 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 Manitoba 4.1 
Nova Scotia Be) Saskatchewan Ri) 
New Brunswick 10 Alberta 10.6 
Quebec 26.3 British Columbia 2 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 
Average Piseibanion)) 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 251 192 
- University (1981-86) 78 6.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 972 74.7 


For further information, 
contact: 


Automotive Industries Association of Canada 
1272 Wellington St. 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 3A7 

(613) 728-5821 
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Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group consists of motor vehicle mechan- 
ics, truck-trailer repairers, snowmobile repairers, mechan- 
ical unit repairers and engine repairers. They work for car 
dealerships, independent garages or specialty services, 
repairing and servicing gasoline or diesel-powered motor 
vehicles. Using both common and specialized tools and 
equipment, they test, diagnose, disassemble, replace parts 
and assemblies, tune, adjust and make body repairs. The 
work is indoors, where exposure to noise, vibration, 
liquids, fumes and odours is controlled by safety 
regulations. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The increasing complexity of motor vehicles now requires 
motor vehicle mechanics/technicians to be more highly 
trained and to keep abreast of new developments in the 
field. In all provinces except Quebec, entry into the occu- 
pation occurs through an apprenticeship program lasting 
four to five years and including a period of vocational 
school training. Apprentices must be 16 and have 
Grade 9 or Grade 10 (depending on the province) or the 
equivalent. In some provinces, apprentices who have grad- 
uated from the mechanical engineering or auto mechanics 
vocational programs are allowed credit hours on their 
apprenticeship. Future mechanics should have a good 
grasp of reading and writing, a basic understanding of elec- 
tronics, good hearing, eyesight and dexterity. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of new entrants to this field are secondary 
school and vocational school graduates. The field offers 
the possibility of moving into positions such as supervisor, 
service representative, service manager, technical sales 
representative or specialized mechanic. 


Almost all mechanics are men. Their average age is lower 
than the average for the whole labour force, 31% being 
under 25. The geographical distribution of workers in this 
group is similar to that of the labour force in general. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this occupation was below average 
in the 1970s and above average during the first half of the 
1980s. Average growth up until 1995 is projected. Approxi- 
mately 77,900 jobs will become available in the next eight 
years. Employment requirements resulting from attrition 
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will be below-average as suggested by the low proportion 
of mechanics in the 54-plus age group, although they still 
account for most job openings. 


Three-quarters of motor vehicle mechanics and technicians 
are employed in the trade sector, the majority of whom 
are concentrated in retail trade. Short-term employment 
prospects in retail trade are fair, as favourable interest rates 
and growing incomes are expected to sustain consumer 
spending. Current unemployment rates are average, an 
improvement over rates in the recent past, which were con- 
sistently higher than average. Employment is moderately 
affected by economic conditions and seasonal factors. A 
modest unemployment peak occurs during the winter. 


The demand for skilled mechanics continues to grow as 
the vehicle population in Canada increases. Even when 
sales of new vehicles drop off, the volume of service work 
remains and may even increase, because older vehicles are 
kept running longer. However, with newer vehicles requir- 
ing less maintenance and repair, the demand for mechan- 
ics may be lessened. Skilled auto mechanics are also in 
demand in the field of fleet maintenance. 


Because of new developments in engines, transmissions 
and suspension systems, and the growing use of electro- 
nic components, the mechanic’s job is changing into that 
of a technician, with emphasis on vehicle diagnosis. This 
will increase the demand for automotive mechanics with 
training in propane and electronic fuel injection engines, 
on-board computers and electronics. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges vary greatly according to province. In many 
shops, mechanics are paid a flat rate, usually a percentage 
of the labour charge. Starting rates vary with the area of 
work. 


In 1987, wages in Vancouver ranged from $13.35 to $17.59 
an hour for union employees and from $8.00 to $15.00 an 
hour for non-union workers. Unionized auto body repair- 
ers earned between $13.42 and $17.59 an hour and non- 
union workers earned $7.43 to $14.73 an hour. In Toronto, 
auto mechanics’ average weekly salaries ranged from $377 
to $403. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $16,880 for 1982 community college 
graduates working in this occupational area two years after 
graduation. 
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Aircraft Mechanics and Repairers 


Job Environment 


Aircraft-engine expert, carburetor mechanic, helicopter 
mechanic, and jet repairer are examples of occupations in 
this group. Aircraft mechanics perform scheduled main- 
tenance and repair on all aircraft systems and equipment, 
checking off a list of functions before each flight, in accord- 
ance with air transport regulations. A licensed aircraft 
maintenance engineer (AME) certifies that the aircraft, 
engines and components are fit for flight. These operations, 
which are carried out mostly in hangars, expose workers 
to noise, vibration, liquids, fumes and other hazards re- 
quiring the use of safety equipment and clothing. A 
five-day, 40-hour work week including shift work and over- 
time is normal. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most firms hire individuals with minimum Grade 12 edu- 
cation and preferably a technical knowledge of airplanes. 
Recruits must undertake a three-year apprenticeship pro- 
viding a combination of classroom and on-the-job training. 
Upon completion of training, they may apply for an air- 
craft maintenance engineer's licence. Applicants who have 
taken Transport Canada-approved programs in aircraft 
mechanics from community colleges or institutes of tech- 
nology are preferred over those holding only a high-school 
diploma. College programs are of two to three years’ dura- 
tion. Desirable qualities for a mechanic are an above- 
average mechanical aptitude, attentiveness to detail, good 
eyesight and hearing. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply are persons leaving the 
military, graduates from the formal education system and 
persons re-entering the labour force who meet the basic 
requirements. Immigrants also augment the supply. Major 
fields of study at the college level leading to this occupa- 
tion are aircraft mechanics, transportation technologies 
and mechanical engineering technologies. Preliminary data 
on movements between occupations indicate that move- 
ment out of this occupation exceeds movement into the 
occupation, suggesting that this is an entry-level position 
for many. Qualified workers may advance to supervisory 
positions. 


Almost all aircraft mechanics are men. The age structure 
of the occupation changed between 1971 and 1981, as the 
proportion of people under 25 years of age increased and 
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the number in the 25 to 54 age category declined. The 
average age of the occupation (36) decreased by two years. 
Most mechanics work in Quebec (31%), Ontario (27%) and 
British Columbia (18%). 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth is projected at 5%, which is below that 
expected throughout the economy. This projection is in 
keeping with observed growth trends in the early 1980s, 
which were also slower-than-average. A total of 5,000 job 
openings will become available in the next eight years. 
According to the age structure of this occupation, replace- 
ment openings should outnumber new job openings, 
although only a moderate number will be attributable to 
deaths and retirements. 


Labour market conditions for aircraft mechanics 
improved in 1986 over the preceding few years, but they 
are still not as favourable as they were prior to the 
1981-1982 recession. 


Employment of aircraft mechanics is concentrated in the 
air transport and the aircraft and parts manufacturing 
industries, and therefore varies with changing conditions 
in the overall economic climate. Seasonal factors affecting 
employment are slight, although a modest employment 
peak occurs during the warm months of the year. Nearly 


_all work in this occupation is full-time. However, increased 


competition caused by airline deregulation has led to 
mergers and a resulting demand for part-time workers. 


Earnings 


In 1985, aircraft instrument mechanics’ wages ranged from 
$13.04 to $14.39 an hour, while the average rate was $13.76 
an hour. Aircraft engine mechanics earned from $10.04 
to $14.08 an hour, the average being $12.72.’ 


Reported 1987 earnings for aircraft maintenance mechan- 
ics ranged from $12.00 to $15.21 an hour, while appren- 
tices earned from $7.66 to $9.67 an hour. In Vancouver, 
unionized aircraft mechanics earned from $14.14 to $16.35 
an hour. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $19,376 for 1982 community college 
graduates working in this occupation. 


\Labour Canada, Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 


SS 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Rail Transport Equipment Mechanics and Repairers 


Job Environment 


Brake mechanics, compressor repairers and switch re- 
pairers repair and service railway rolling stock and related 
equipment. Railroad mechanics test, adjust and repair 
items such as compressors, valves, bearings, traction 
motors, brakes, wheels, couplers and other mechanical 
assemblies on trains, railroad rolling stock, subway cars 
and related equipment. A five-day work week of 35 to 
40 hours is normal. Shift work and overtime may be part 
of the job. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Training for this occupation is generally through an 
apprenticeship program or on-the-job training provided 
by the employer. Grade 10 is required to enter the train- 
ing program, but employers usually prefer applicants who 
have completed secondary school. The length of the 
apprenticeship depends on the specialty (car repair, air- 
valve repair, subway-car mechanics) varying from six 
months to four years. New skills, such as the ability to read 
and create the printouts and diagrams involved in elec- 
trical/electronic technologies, are increasingly required 
of mechanics. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new supply to this field is labour 
force re-entrants meeting the basic requirements. Some of 
these may have received previous vocational training in 
mechanical engineering technologies. Occupations in this 
category provide opportunities for advancement into posi- 
tions requiring more specialized skills and additional 
responsibilities. 


Preliminary data indicate that movement out of this area 
marginally exceeds the flow of people into these occupa- 
tions. The average age declined from 43 to 38 between 1971 
and 1981, as the proportion of workers under 25 increased 
and the number in the 55-plus age category declined. In 
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general, persons enter the occupation between the ages of 
20 and 29 and begin to leave between 60 and 64, for a 
career length of 35 years. All except 1% of mechanics were 
men in 1981, and two out of every three worked in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment of rail mechanics is, not surprisingly, con- 
centrated in the rail transport industry. Short-term employ- 
ment opportunities for rail mechanics are marginal, based 
on the outlook for the rail transport sector. Improvements 
in grain tonnage and the completion of major rail con- 
struction projects in the West will provide some growth 
in the next few years. Prevailing economic conditions and 
fluctuations in the business cycle strongly affect employ- 
ment in this occupation. Seasonal factors also influence 
employment, the third quarter being a period of relatively 
low employment. 


Current projections indicate employment will grow by 
nearly 6% over the next eight years, a rate well below the 
national average but in keeping with long-term trends in 
this occupation. 


Since projected employment growth is slow, and an above- 
average proportion of the work force is over 54, retirements 
and deaths should create the majority of job openings over 
the projection period. 


Earnings 


Reported earnings for railroad mechanics in 1986 were 
$14.19 an hour; body repairers earned $14.19 an hour and 
heavy duty equipment mechanics earned $591.79 a week. 
Wages for a maintenance-of-way equipment maintainer 
(grade one) were $14.29 an hour, while a grade two main- 
tainer received $13.21 an hour. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $25,000 for 1982 graduates who had 
been working in this occupation two years. 


EE 
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Industrial, Farm and Construction Machinery Mechanics 8584 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Manufacturing (47) Trade (16) Mining (13) 

~ Primary Metals (7) ~ Wholesale Trade (14) ~ Mining-Metal Mining (8) 

~ Pulp+ Paper (7) ~ Retail Trade (2) - Mining-Non-Metal (2) 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 2.0 Ontario Bono 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 3,4 
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Average Distribution | 


; 
Post-Secondary Education System 

- College (1981-86) 228 20.8 

~ University (1981-86) 14 1s 
Trade Vocational 

Schools (1983/84 only) 853 fae} 


Job Futures 


Industrial, Farm and Construction Machinery Mechanics 


and Repairers 


Job Environment 


Construction equipment repairers, farm-machinery re- 
pairers, sewing machine fixers and diesel mechanics are 
typical occupations in this group, which contains a diverse 
list of occupational titles. Persons working in this category 
are generally referred to as industrial mechanics or mill- 
wrights, but their individual titles vary according to their 
specialization. 


Using blueprints and precision tools, industrial mechanics 
assemble, install, repair and maintain machinery and 
mechanical equipment including those involving hydrau- 
lics, pneumatics and electronics. They may also make foun- 
dations, build scaffolds and align and test equipment. 
While some activities occur in industrial and commercial 
construction, work is usually indoors at industrial plants 
or in commercial or institutional buildings, where noise, 
vibrations and other hazards are common to the job. The 
work week normally consists of five days or 35 to 40 hours, 
and includes occasional periods of shift work and overtime. 


Educational Background and Skills 


For most occupations in this group, individuals must com- 
plete an apprenticeship of three to five years (depending 
on the province), which combines on-the-job and formal 
theoretical training. Grade 10 is the usual minimum 
qualification for this program. After training, some 
provinces require compulsory certification. Good interper- 
sonal skills, a mechanical aptitude, dexterity and patience 
are other desirable qualifications. 


Nature of Supply 


The most significant sources of new supply to this occu- 
pation are secondary school students and persons re- 
entering the labour force who enroll in an apprenticeship 
program. Other sources of supply are college and voca- 
tional school graduates from programs in heavy equipment 
mechanics, welding technologies and other mechanical 
engineering technologies. Opportunities for advancement 
to positions offering more responsibility arise as the 
employee specializes and gains experience. 


Men, who have traditionally dominated these occupations, 
still comprised 99% of the group in 1981. The average age 
declined marginally between 1971 and 1981. The majority 
of industrial mechanics enter the occupation between the 
ages of 18 and 29 and begin to leave between 58 and 
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64 years of age, for an average career span of 35 to 40 years. 
The geographical distribution of millwrights closely paral- 
lels distribution of the labour force as a whole. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment is expected to grow at an average rate in the 
next eight years, according to present projections. 
Approximately 49,500 jobs will become available. Most of 
these vacancies will be replacement openings, as net crea- 
tion of new jobs is expected to be moderate. 


In 1986, labour market conditions for industrial mecha- 
nics were about average. Although they have slightly 
improved in the last few years, they are not as favourable 
as they were prior to the 1981-1982 recession. Current rates 
of unemployment are on a par with the labour force at 
large. 


Industrial mechanics are dispersed throughout all sectors 
of the economy, with concentrations occurring in the 
manufacturing and mining trades. Economic conditions 
affecting the goods producing industries may influence the 
hiring patterns in this category, but seasonal factors have 
little impact. Part-time work is insignificant in this 
occupational area. 


Earnings 


In 1987, heavy-duty equipment mechanics in Vancouver 
earned between $12.16 and $19.13 per hour in union jobs 
and $11.00 to $18.00 in non-union positions. Millwrights 
in Vancouver earned $13.95 to $19.85 (union) and $12.00 
to $16.00 per hour (non-union). In Calgary, heavy- 
equipment mechanics earned from $13.10 to $17.20 an 
hour; journeyperson diesel mechanics earned between 
$12.70 and $17.20 an hour; and millwrights earned $12.00 
to $20.00 an hour. In Toronto, the average weekly rates 
for industrial mechanics ranged from $267 to $487. 


The following table’ provides 1987 average union wage 
rates for millwrights in the construction industry. 


Manitoba $19.20 
Ontario 18.95 
Quebec 18.88 
New Brunswick 18737 
Nova Scotia 18.70 


1Canadian Construction Association, 1987. 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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Business and Commercial Machine Mechanics and Repairers 


Job Environment 


Adding machine servicer, photocopy machine servicer and 
typewriter mechanic are examples of occupations in this 
classification. Repairing business machines involves dis- 
assembling them, replacing broken parts, making adjust- 
ments and reassembling the equipment. Office machine 
servicers also maintain and inspect equipment during 
routine calls, which requires some travel. When necessary, 
extensive repairs are done at a central shop by qualified 
repairmen. The work week is usually five days or 35 to 
40 hours long. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Business machine repairers must have completed second- 
ary school. Employers prefer those who also have trade 
school or community college courses in mechanical, elec- 
trical or electronic technologies. Because of the increasing 
complexity of commercial machines, a basic knowledge of 
electronics is particularly desirable. As machine specifica- 
tions vary, employers usually train new recruits in the 
machines specific to their firms. Good manual dexterity, 
good vision and an ability to understand mechanical 
processes are desirable characteristics. 


Nature of Supply 


Persons re-entering the labour force who meet the mini- 
mum educational requirement represent an important 
source of new supply. Students graduating from vocational 
schools, community colleges and private technical insti- 
tutes in the fields of electrical/electronic engineering tech- 
nologies and mechanical engineering technologies are 
another important source of new supply. Opportunities for 
advancement exist for persons willing to train to become 
more skilled servicers, sales representatives or managers, 
or to start their own business. 


The occupation is dominated by men, who compose 97% 
of the group. Neither the average age (33) nor the age 
structure has changed since 1971. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment opportunities for business machine mechan- 
ics, who are mainly employed in the trade manufacturing 
and services sectors, are moderate in the short term. 
Employment growth was modest in the 1970s and stagnant 
in the early 1980s. Current projections suggest employment 
will increase by approximately 10% in the forecast period, 
which approximates the average expected for all occupa- 
tions. Nearly 5,600 jobs will become available in the next 
eight years, of which most will be replacement openings. 


Business machine mechanics fared well in the labour 
market throughout the 1980s, despite slow employment 
growth. Unemployment rates for this occupational group 
have been consistently lower than for the labour force at 
large. 


Earnings 


Salaries for office machine servicers depend on the orga- 
nizations for which they work and on the type of machine 
they service. Since persons employed by independent 
service organizations repair and service a variety of 
machines, their earnings tend to be higher than those of 
repairers employed by manufacturers or distributors of a 
particular brand of equipment. Also, typewriter and 
adding machine servicers tend to earn less than those 
working on more sophisticated electronic machines. On 
average, servicers earn $18,000 to $21,000 per year. The 
1986 hourly rate for non-union office machine repairers 
in Vancouver ranged from $7.00 to $12.00 per hour. Union 
employees earned $12.60 per hour on average. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 Ss) 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (57) 
— Retail Trade (50) 
- Wholesale Trade (7) 
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- University (1981-86) 
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30 100.0 
0 0.0 
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Job Futures 


Watch and Clock Repairers 


Job Environment 


Typical occupations in this unit are clock repairers, speedo- 
meter repairers, meter mechanics and watchmakers. In 
each of these jobs the repairer disassembles, cleans, ser- 
vices and reassembles finely machined and delicate parts. 
The work is painstakingly detailed and requires patience 
coupled with precise hand movements. A watch repairer 
reconditions, adjusts, repairs and oils timepieces, sitting 
at a bench most of the time. A five-day work week of 
35 to 40 hours is normal. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are two ways of entering these occupations: through 
an apprenticeship of three to five years, including a ses- 
sion of formal training, or through a college program. 
Training in a career program lasts from one to three years, 
depending on the institution. In Ontario, watchmakers 
require a provincial licence. Important characteristics in 
these occupations are manual dexterity, precision, atten- 
tion to detail, and a mechanical aptitude. 


Nature of Supply 


Since training can be acquired on the job or through 
schooling, persons re-entering the labour force as well as 
graduates from career programs in jewellery repair are the 
most important sources of new supply to this occupation. 
Immigration has also provided new occupational supply 
over the years. Opportunities exist for promotion into posi- 
tions such as head watchmaker, specialist watchmaker or 
self-employed watchmaker. Preliminary data indicate that 
movement into other occupations exceeds the influx from 
these occupations. For many then, positions in this cate- 
gory represent entry-level jobs. 


Although this field is still dominated by men, the number 
of women is increasing — their representation went up 
from 3% to 9% between 1971 and 1981. During the same 
period, numbers swelled in the 55-plus and the 15 to 
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24 age groups. The average age (42) is markedly higher 
than for the labour force as a whole. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Based on the outlook for trade, current projections indi- 
cate employment will grow at an average pace in the next 
eight years. Many job opportunities will be replacement 
openings left by the above-average proportion of workers 
now in the 54-plus age group. 


Labour market conditions have improved for this occupa- 
tion, although they are not as favourable as prior to the 
1981-1982 recession. Lower-than-average rates of unem- 
ployment indicate conditions are better than for most other 
occupations. 


Watch repairers work mainly in the trade sector and, to 
a lesser extent, in the utilities and manufacturing sectors. 
In wholesale trade, where this occupation is most concen- 
trated, employment opportunities improved after the 
1981-1982 recession, owing to increased consumer spend- 
ing. Current favourable interest rates are expected to sus- 
tain consumer demand throughout the projection period. 
Long-term prospects for this occupation, however, may 
be moderately affected by changing economic conditions. 
Because dependable, electronically driven timepieces have 
become cheaper to replace than to repair, the employment 
growth potential for this occupational group has decreased. 
In fact, the employment projections listed here may be 
slightly overstated. The incidence of part-time work has 
increased, although in 1981 it was about one-half the rate 
recorded for all occupations. Work in these occupations 
is generally stable throughout the year. 


Earnings 


Watchmakers’ incomes vary according to their experience, 
location and the type of establishment in which they work. 
In 1986, new watchmakers earned an average weekly salary 
of $250 to $300, while more experienced ones earned 
$25,000 to $35,000 per year. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
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Services (14) 
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~ Business Services (4) 
~ Hospitals (3) 


Job Futures 


Precision Instrument Mechanics and Repairers 


Job Environment 


This occupation includes camera repairers, gyroscopic- 
instrument mechanics, and surgical-instrument repairers. 
These people repair, overhaul, and calibrate precision 
devices used to measure and record such characteristics 
as temperature and density in the control or automation 
of industrial processes. Their work involves installing 
instruments in control panels and aircrafts and connecting 
them to hydraulic, pneumatic, and electrical lines; calibrat- 
ing instruments for accuracy; inspecting and testing 
instruments to isolate faults; and disassembling, cleaning 
and replacing parts and reassembling instruments. Most 
instrument establishments are clean, well-lit, and often air- 
conditioned. However, technicians who service instru- 
ments that control manufacturing processes may be 
exposed to noisy, dusty or warm conditions. A five-day 
work week of 35 to 40 hours is normal. Some shift work 
and overtime in the evenings and on weekends may be 
necessary. 


Educational Background and Skills 


To become a precision instrument mechanic and repairer, 
individuals must take an apprenticeship program lasting 
four or five years, that offers a combination of on-the-job 
training and formal schooling. A minimum of Grade 10 
up to Grade 12 is required to enter the apprenticeship. In 
provinces where such a program does not exist, secondary 
school graduation is necessary. Technicians and mechan- 
ics in this occupation must have extensive knowledge of 
the physical sciences as well as some familiarity with elec- 
trical, electronic and mechanical engineering principles. 
In some firms, a college diploma may be required. 
Employers provide training to familiarize new employees 
with the firm's products and instruments. Important 
qualities in this occupation include a predisposition for 
detail, as well as the ability to give and receive instructions 
and to pay meticulous attention to safety procedures and 
control systems. 


Nature of Supply 


Secondary school graduates entering the apprenticeship 
program and graduates of vocational schools, private tech- 
nical institutes and community colleges are the primary 
sources of new occupational supply. Community college 
graduates who have worked in this occupation for two 
years after graduation are found to have qualifications in 
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instrumentation and in electrical and electronic technol- 
ogies. With the speed of new development in this field, 
opportunities are plentiful for mechanics interested in 
moving up to positions with more responsibility. Prelimi- 
nary data indicate that the number of people leaving this 
occupation for others exceeds the number coming from 
other jobs, which suggests that for many, this occupation 
represents an initial position in their career. 


Most precision instrument mechanics are men, a situation 
that did not change significantly between 1971 and 1981. 
The average age (36) is similar to the average age for the 
whole labour force; most workers are in the 25 to 54 age 
category. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment for instrumentation mechanics is concen- 
trated in the manufacturing sector and, to a lesser degree, 
the trade and services sectors. Future employment oppor- 
tunities are favourable, based on the outlook in these areas. 
Employment prospects are moderately affected by econo- 
mic conditions and not at all by seasonal factors. 


Long-term rapid employment growth was interrupted by 
recession-related losses in the early 1980s. Future employ- 
ment growth is projected to be about average. Approxi- 
mately 2,100 jobs will become available in the next eight 
years, of which replacement openings will form the major- 
ity, even though a below-average proportion of industrial 
mechanics are in the 54-plus age group. 


Labour market conditions have improved in recent years, 
although they are not as favourable as prior to the 
1981-1982 recession. Current unemployment rates are 
about average. With the advent of computer technology, 
instrument mechanics have increasingly had to familiarize 
themselves with digital technology in addition to analog 
technology. 


Earnings 


Depending on the industry, the type of work and the geo- 
graphical region, precision instrument technicians and 
mechanics may earn between $22,000 and $31,000 a year. 
Mechanics tend to earn slightly less than technicians. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $25,993 for 1982 community college 
graduates working in these occupations. 
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Job Environment 


Occupations in this category are primarily concerned with 
oiling and greasing mechanical equipment, and include 
crane greasers, gas servicers, car oilers, tire changers, oilers 
and locksmiths. The work involves servicing and repairing 
miscellaneous mechanical equipment, such as small 
gasoline-powered lawn mowers, snowblowers and chain 
saws, and portable generators, pumps and furnaces. A five- 
day work week of 35 to 40 hours is normal, although being 
on call is usually part of the job, especially for home- 
heating furnace repairers. Travel from one repair job to 
another is often a requirement. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The training necessary for this occupation is generally pro- 
vided by an apprenticeship program that lasts two to four 
years, depending on the specialization, the province, and 
previous training and experience. In some occupations, like 
vending-machine servicer, training is provided on the job. 
Grade 10 and a demonstrated mechanical ability are the 
minimum requirements for enrollment in this program, 
although employers usually prefer applicants who have 
completed secondary school. 


Nature of Supply 


Because of apprenticeship programs, sources of new supply 
originate in the formal education system as well as in the 
household sector (persons re-entering the labour force). 
Graduates from trade/vocational schools and community 
colleges who are in this occupation two years after gradua- 
tion are found to have qualifications in mechanical engi- 
neering technologies and electrical/electronic engineering 
technologies. Preliminary estimates show that movement 
out of this occupation exceeds movement into the occu- 
pation, which suggests that for many, this field represents 
entry level in their careers. 


Men accounted for 97.5 % of this category in 1981. The 
average age decreased slightly between 1971 and 1981, as 
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the proportion of workers under 25 increased and the size 
of the 24 to 54 age group declined. Generally, persons enter 
this occupation between the ages of 20 and 24 and begin 
to leave for other occupations by the end of their 30s, for 
a less-than-average career length of 15 to 20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Present projections call for improved employment pros- 
pects owing to an average rate of employment growth over 
the next eight years. Some 12,700 jobs are anticipated. 
Many of these will be replacements for the above-average 
proportion of employees in the 54-plus age category. 


Workers in this category are employed in the trade (31%), 
manufacturing (27%) and services (21%) sectors. Based on 
the outlook for these industries, employment opportuni- 
ties for this group appear favourable throughout the pro- 
jection period. The services sector, for example, is expected 
to experience strong growth as favourable interest rates 
spur consumer spending. Economic conditions may 
influence employment, as in the past. While the incidence 
of part-time employment increased by 7% over a 10-year 
span ending in 1981, it remains below average. 


This occupation is presently experiencing labour market 
conditions only slightly better than the overall average, as 
indicated by the unemployment rate in this category. They 
are not as favourable as they were prior to the 1981-1982 
recession. 


Earnings 


Reported earnings in 1986 for locksmith trainees were 
$5.00 an hour, while locksmiths with more experience were 
paid as much as $18.00 an hour. The wide pay range is 
indicative of the varying levels of skill and experience in 
this trade. 


The National Graduate Survey reported average earnings 
of $14,423 for 1982 university graduates working in these 
occupations two years after graduation, and $14,133 for 
community college graduates. 
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and Repairing Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Jewellery and Silverware Fabricating, Assembling 


and Repairing Occupations 


Job Environment 


Diamond cutter, embosser, gemologist and silversmith are 
typical occupations in this group. Jewellers make and repair 
precious and semi-precious metal jewellery. Some special- 
ize as repairers, engravers, gem and diamond setters, de- 
signers, enamelists or sample makers. They may reshape 
and restyle old jewellery following designs or instructions. 
Others make jewellery designs, creating metal models for 
casting workers. The variation in jewellers’ occupations is 
reflected in the variety of decorative articles that satisfy 
people’s tastes and desires. Activities carried out by jewel- 
lers include cutting, filing, soldering, grinding and polish- 
ing. Jewellers may work in retail stores, in trade shops 
operated by wholesalers or in jewellery factories. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The route to becoming a jeweller is through either formal 
training or an apprenticeship program. Some technical and 
trade schools in Canada as well as the Canadian Jewellers’ 
Association offer courses in jewellery design, manufacture 
and repair. Apprenticeships, which are not indentured, 
that is to say, for which no uniform system exists, nor- 
mally last three to four years and include some formal 
instructional training. 


Nature of Supply 


Apprenticeships and the post-secondary education system 
are the primary sources of new supply to this occupation. 
Immigrants and labour force re-entrants are also sources 
of supply. Although inter-occupational mobility can not 
be measured with precision, it is expected that movement 
out of the field to related areas will marginally exceed the 
influx from other occupations, suggesting that for many, 
these jobs represent entry-level positions in their careers. 


Most jewellers are men, but the number of women has 
been increasing. The majority of jewellers work in Ontario 
and Quebec. 
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The average age (36) has remained relatively stable since 
1971. However, a shift in the age structure shows an 
increase in the number of jewellers between 25 and 54 years 
of age. A jeweller’s career typically spans 35 years, nor- 
mally starting when the jeweller is between the ages of 20 
and 24. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current projections based on the outlook for miscellaneous 
manufacturing call for modest employment growth, 
somewhat lower than the national average. In the next 
eight years, approximately 2,500 job openings are antici- 
pated. Most of these opportunities will be created as mem- 
bers of this occupational category retire. 


Labour market conditions for jewellery fabricators have 
improved in recent years, although they are not as favour- 
able as prior to the 1981-1982 recession. Unemployment 
among jewellery fabricators in 1986 was on a par with the 
average for all occupations. 


In the past, employment of jewellery fabricators has been 
susceptible to fluctuating business conditions. Seasonal 
forces, however, have little influence. Approximately one 
job in nine was part-time in 1981. 


Earnings 


Jewellers are paid on either a piece-work or a salary basis. 
Engravers, for example, are paid according to ‘'price per 
letter’’, while diamond setters often receive a ‘‘price per 
stone’’. Incomes vary according to expertise and skills, and 
range from $14,000 to $30,000 per year. Average weekly 
earnings for jewellery repairers and fabricators in Toronto 
in 1987 ranged from $199 to $508. 


‘Employment and Immigration Canada, 1987. 
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Marine Craft Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occupations 8592 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 9,900 9,800 12,000 6.5 = O03 Dae) 
All Occupations D2 tet 3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 2,000 20.0 esis it 
Replacement Openings 4,200 42.3 49,2 
Total Job Openings 6,200 62.3 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
Manufacturing (75) Public Administration (6) Trade (5) 
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~ Misc Trans+Equip (31) 
- Machinery (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland oi) Ontario 24.3 
Prince Edward Island Ons Manitoba 1.4 
Nova Scotia 15.3 Saskatchewan 2 
New Brunswick 6.2 Alberta 1D 
Quebec 15.4 British Columbia a0OFD 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution | 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 15 
- University (1981-86) 0 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 140 90.3 
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Marine Craft Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occupations 


Job Environment 


Boat carpenter, marine machinist, ship joiner, steel fitter 
and shipwright are typical occupations in this group. 
Marine craft fabricators build and repair ships and other 
marine crafts and fittings. In the construction of a wooden 
boat, for example, workers cut and form parts, such as 
keels, stems, stern posts, ribs and sidings using carpentry 
tools. They also build and install structures such as mount- 
ings for machinery, shafting and propellor supports, pilot 
houses, cabins, rudders, decking, mast booms and ladders. 
Metal boats, of course, require more metalworking skills. 
In some cases, the work in this trade involves making ser- 
vice calls and being outdoors. Working conditions include 
dampness, noise and vibration, and exposure to liquids, 
fumes, odours and other hazards which require the use 
of safety equipment. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational requirement for employment 
in this occupation is secondary school graduation. The level 
of skill required varies according to occupational specialty 
and the type of marine craft being built or repaired. Com- 
munity college and trade/vocational school programs that 
emphasize welding, machining, pipefitting and marine 
engineering provide the basic preparation for entry into 
this occupation. Certain required skills are developed 
through on-the-job training. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new supply to this occupation is the 
formal post-secondary education system. Other sources of 
supply include labour force re-entrants, immigrants and 
the military. According to preliminary estimates, move- 


ments out of this occupation to related occupations should — 


marginally exceed an influx from related occupations, 
suggesting that for many, these occupations represent 
entry-level positions in their careers. 


Nearly all individuals in this occupation are men, who 
work in the provinces of British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. Over the 1971 to 1981 period 
the average age in this occupation dropped from 41 years 
to 36, reflecting an increase in the number of individuals 
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under 25. A typical career lasts between 30 and 35 years, 
with entry normally occurring between the ages of 20 
and 24. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


This occupational group is primarily employed in the ship- 
building and repair and miscellaneous transport and equip- 
ment industries, where the employment outlook appears 
favourable. Investment activity in water transportation and 
fishing and upgrading projects sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence will provide industrial growth 
in the short term. Long-term prospects may improve 
should offshore oil and gas exploration activity return to 
former levels. The employment of marine craft fabricators 
is influenced by economic conditions and seasonal factors, 
and is highest during the warm months of the year. 


Current forecasts suggest employment will increase by 20% 
in the next eight years, which is above the national 
average. A total of 6,200 job openings are anticipated, of 
which 4,200 will be replacement openings, as an above- 
average share of the work force is in the 54-plus age group. 


Despite projections of reasonable employment growth, a’ 
current oversupply has made unemployment rates in this 
grouping higher than average. 


Shipbuilding is increasingly applying laser technology to 
the welding and cutting of heavy steel and steel alloys. 
Workers who are affected by this and other new technol- 
ogies will require new skills to operate the equipment and 
machinery. 


Earnings 


The following table’ provides 1985 average hourly wage 
rates and prevailing wage rate ranges for marine craft fabri- 
cating positions. 


$15.03 


Engine Fitter pLo0 aly. 92 
Joiner 15.09 Ne i a WAC. 
Shipfitter 14.91 Pelee A. 
Shipwright 14.77 WSO BEB: 


‘Labour Canada, Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 
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Excavating, Grading and Related Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment 


1981 1986 


This Occupation 48,300 40,200 


All Occupations 


Job Openings 


1995 


52,100 
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Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
6.7 -—3.6 
Sy?) Ie 


This Occupation 


Total Job Openings 28,400 67.7 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


AGE 


1 
1971 


1981 


1971 


1981 
59 
Male 


6 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (59) 


- Construction (59) - Misc Transport (9) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Bi8 Ontario 23.6 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 Manitoba Bd 
Nova Scotia eis} Saskatchewan 5.0 
New Brunswick Dil Alberta DV 
Quebec 226 British Columbia bey? 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 
Average _— Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) PP, 18.2 
—- University (1981-86) 4 ey 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 95 78.5 


1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 10,200 24.3 Dial 
Replacement Openings 18,200 43.3 49.2 


Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>4 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (12) 


All Occupations 


This occupation 


All occupations 


12 


Public Administration (9) 
-~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (7) 
~ Federal Admin (1) 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 


Job Futures 


Excavating, Grading and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This group consists of the operators of various types of 
excavating and grading equipment, such as horizontal- 
earth-boring machines, bulldozers, power shovels and 
dredging machines. Aside from operating the machines, 
operators of excavating and grading equipment are often 
expected to do routine maintenance and minor repairs 
such as changing the shovels, blades or other attachments. 


This occupational work is carried out on construction sites 
or on roadways in all types of weather. Those employed 
by contract to local governments often work through the 
winter months removing snow from roads and airport run- 
ways. Other areas of work can include barge- or shore-type 
dredging of waterways. Much of the work is on a project- 
by-project basis. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Only the province of Quebec has a one-year compulsory 
apprenticeship program for heavy-duty equipment opera- 
tors. In the past, most people have learned on the job, but 
this is changing as many colleges and trade/vocational 
schools are offering courses in how to use the increasingly 
more technical excavating and grading machinery. Most 
people who enter this occupation from community colleges 
have taken technical courses. 


Operators must be physically strong, have good vision, fast 
reflexes and the ability to read grade plans and to use grade 
stakes in measuring the amount of earth to be moved. 
Operators may require mechanical dexterity since many 
of the equipment attachments are hydraulically or pneu- 
matically operated. Operators of excavating and grading 
equipment need a fair amount of stamina as they often 
have to sit for long periods of time on vibrating or bouncing 
machinery. 


Nature of Supply 


Most people enter this occupation in their early to mid-20s 
after completing a formal training program or by promo- 
tion from a labourer position. Once there, they tend to stay 
until retirement. However, during periods of high demand 
there is some movement into this group. This occupation 
is almost totally dominated by men, though women are 
increasing their share of employment. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Growth in this occupation was above average in the 1970s, 
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but the recession in the early 1980s resulted in propor- 
tionally larger lay-offs. The long-term outlook for growth 
is dependent upon the outlook for the economy as a whole, 
and especially on the outlook for major energy-related 
projects such as new tar sands plants or hydro-electric 
projects. For example, in 1981, Alberta accounted for a 
greater share of employment than any other province but, 
since the decline in oil prices, many of these jobs have 
moved to major construction projects in central Canada. 
Another major influence on the employment prospects for 
heavy-equipment operators is the volume of road, high- 
way and bridge construction. The proposed cross-Canada 
improvement program for city roads and sewers during 
1987 to 1995 is expected to provide more jobs for opera- 
tors of excavating equipment. 


Almost 85% of workers in this occupation are employed 
in construction or mining. Since these industries suffer 
a boom-and-bust cycle, and construction is seasonal, 
employees in the excavating, grading and related occupa- 
tions can expect some periods of unemployment. The 
remaining employees, in manufacturing, can expect stead- 
ier employment. A strong economy also increases the 
opportunity for overtime work. 


Technological change has influenced this occupation 
through the introduction of more productive heavy 
machinery that enables individual operators to perform 
more excavation in a given time and work to a greater pre- 
cision. This trend is expected to continue. 


Earnings 


Unionized heavy-duty equipment operators in Vancouver 
earned between $15.57 and $19.40 per hour in 1987. For 
non-unionized operators the maximum was somewhat 
lower, at $16 per hour. Operators in Toronto in 1987 
earned between $18 and $21 an hour. Heavy-duty equip- 
ment operators in the construction industry earned an 
hourly basic rate that ranged from $13.74 in St. John, to 
$18.84 in Vancouver in 1986. Hourly rates for other exca- 
vating and grading positions in Montreal in 1986 were: 


shield runner $15.26 to $17.88 


‘muck machine operator 9.93 to 14.16 
bulldozer operator 15:38 to: 2£5:93 
dragline operator 16.42 to 17.87 
dredge operator 16.42 to 17.00 


road grader, scraper operator, digging machine operator 
and loader operator $15.38 to $15.83. 
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Electrical Power Line Workers and Related Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 12,300 11,000 12,200 oD =2.1 15 
All Occupations De eat 153 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,400 12.6 itd 
Replacement Openings 4,800 44.0 49.2 
Total Job Openings 6,100 56.6 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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Construction (14) 
— Construction (14) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (77) 
— Electric Power (69) 

~ Telephone+ Telegraph (6) 

- Radio+TV Broadcast (1) 


Manufacturing (3) 
~ Electrical Products (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland Bio Ontario 39.6 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 Manitoba 3.9 
Nova Scotia Al) Saskatchewan Bie) 
New Brunswick Dom Alberta 8.6 
Quebec 24.0 British Columbia 9.7 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average __ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 48 49.0 
- University (1981-86) 14 14.3 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 36 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 


Job Futures 


Electrical Power Line Workers and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This classification includes occupations concerned with 
constructing and maintaining power lines that carry elec- 
trical transmissions over long distances as well as in local 
distribution. Linemen, service linemen, repair linemen and 
cablemen are included in this category. 


Linemen are employed in several settings. They erect high- 
voltage transmission lines leading from electricity gener- 
ating sites to localities where the electricity is to be used. 
They assist in the construction of support towers, install 
insulators and other equipment, and string transmission 
lines. Construction linemen move from project to project, 
often changing provinces and working in remote areas. 
They are usually employed by the construction subsidiaries 
of utility companies or by contractors, although recently, 
contractors in some provinces have begun to employ 
labourers in place of linemen to rig and to install equip- 
ment on transmission towers and to oversee other work. 
Construction linemen who are union members obtain their 
work through the union on a rotating basis. Owing to the 
contractual nature of transmission line construction, which 
is usually only a part of a major project involving a gen- 
erating facility, construction linemen may experience 
periods of unemployment between projects. 


Repair and service linemen are on call at most times and 
may work for long periods during emergency conditions, 
such as major storms. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Apprenticeship programs are the usual means of entering 
the lineman trade. The prerequisite for these programs is 
Grade 9 in New Brunswick; Grade 10 in Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario and British 
Columbia; Grade 11 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and 
Grade 12 in Alberta. 


Linemen must be physically fit and must have the agility 
and temperament to work at considerable heights in awk- 
ward positions. 
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Nature of Supply 


Most line workers are men; however, women are being 
encouraged to enter the trade and now represent a small 
but growing proportion of this labour force. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this trade has been slow since 1981; how- 
ever, average employment growth is projected for the 
period from 1987 to 1995, owing to a number of antici- 
pated electricity generation projects. Increased power 
exports to the U.S. will require new transmission facili- 
ties, creating increased demand for construction linemen. 
Although construction linemen experienced slow employ- 
ment growth in the mid-1980s, projected growth forecasts 
a significant jump in employment to above that experi- 
enced in 1981, a year of considerable activity. 


Available statistics indicate that linemen tend to leave the 
trade at an earlier age than in some other occupations. 
Most enter the occupation between the ages of 20 and 21, 
and start leaving it in their mid-30s. This short career trend 
should result in relatively large replacement requirements. 


Linemen work mainly during the summer months. 
Employment is nearly always full-time and remains stable, 
despite changing economic conditions. 


Earnings 


Construction linemen’s wages depend on the availability 
of work. Repair and maintenance linemen enjoy more 
regular although lower incomes. In 1987, union linemen 
were paid from just over $16.00 to over $20.00 per hour, 
depending on location. Since, especially in busy times, 
overtime is not uncommon, actual average hourly rates of 
pay are frequently higher. 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of approximately $25,000 for 1982 com- 
munity college graduates working in this occupation. 
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Job Futures 


Construction Electricians and Repairers 


Employment Trends and Projections 
= 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
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Construction (61) 
— Construction (61) 


Manufacturing (15) 
~ Primary Metals (4) 
~ Pulp+Paper (2) 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 47 WE ad 
- University (1981-86) 29 10.9 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 190 71.4 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Electrical Contractors Association 
Suite 605 

161 Eglinton Avenue East 

Toronto, Ontario M4P 1J5 

(416) 486-1290 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 


Job Futures 


Construction Electricians and Repairers 


Job Environment 


Electricians in this classification install and repair wiring 
in buildings and other structures and install switches, con- 
duits, circuit breakers, lighting, programmable logic con- 
trollers and other apparatus. They work in both residential 
and non-residential construction, either as employees or 
as contractors. Electricians who are members of a union 
usually work out of a hiring hall, where work is allocated 
by the union. Much of electrical work is done in a stand- 
ing position, often in confined spaces. Risks involved 
include falling from a height or receiving an electrical 
shock. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most electricians enter the trade through an apprentice- 
ship. All provinces offer apprenticeship programs, which 
generally take four years (five years in New Brunswick and 
Ontario). Training which meets the specifications of the 
Interprovincial Standards Programme is recognized across 
Canada. The educational requirement for entrance to 
apprenticeship programs is Grade 12 in British Columbia, 
Grade 11 in Saskatchewan, Grade 9 in New Brunswick and 
Grade 10 in all other provinces except Alberta, where Math 
20/23 is required. Certification is required in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. This means that in order to work as 
an electrician in these provinces, a person must either have 
completed an apprenticeship or have passed a qualifying 
examination. To obtain permission to write the qualifying 
exam, a person must have considerable documented expe- 
rience in the trade. 


Persons considering the electrical trade should be in rea- 
sonably good physical condition. An analytical ability is 
an asset, since electricians must understand building plans 
and wiring diagrams. 


Nature of Supply 


The majority of construction electricians are men, but 
women are encouraged to enter the trade and represent 
a growing proportion of this work force. 


The rate of attrition in the electrical trade is somewhat 
greater than in other skilled construction trades. Available 
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statistics indicate that electricians often leave the trade at 
an earlier-than-average age. Many enter the trade between 
the ages of 19 and 23, and later in their careers form their 
own contracting businesses. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The recession of the early 1980s had the effect of reducing 
employment among electricians, but between 1987 and 
1995, employment is expected to grow beyond the level 
reached during the early 1980s. In new construction, as 
opposed to maintenance work, the demand for electricians 
should expand by 22%. 


A recent trend that may increase the amount of work avail- 
able to electricians is the growing popularity of ‘‘smart”’ 
buildings. These structures, whether stores, office buildings 
or homes, have a central computer, which monitors and 
controls many functions, including heating, air condition- 
ing, ventilation, building elevators, lighting and so forth. 
Electricians are called upon to install much of the neces- 
sary equipment and wiring. 


Employment in the electrician trade is susceptible to over- 
all economic conditions. During the recession of the early 
1980s, the number of unemployed electricians claiming 
unemployment insurance rose dramatically. Electricians 
generally work on a project-by-project basis, and when 
construction activity is slack, they may experience unem- 
ployment while waiting for the next project. Statistics show 
that seasonal variation in employment is not nearly as pro- 
nounced as in most other construction trades. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported that in 
1987, unionized construction electricians earned the fol- 
lowing hourly base rates: 


British Columbia $20.35 
Manitoba 18.80 
Ontario 20,17 
Quebec 18.86 
Nova Scotia 20313 
New Brunswick $16.68 — 18.17 
Prince Edward Island 16.16 
Newfoundland (1986) L737 
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Wire Communications and Related Equipment Installing and 
Repairing Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 32,100 33,100 33,400 eeu) 0.7 
All Occupations oe el 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings —100 =0/5 11.1 
Replacement Openings 10,800 eer) 49,2 
Total Job Openings 10,700 S19 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (84) 
~ Telephone+ Telegraph (74) 

— Radio+TV Broadcast (4) 

— Electric Power (3) 


Construction (4) 
— Construction (4) 


Manufacturing (5) 
~ Electrical Products (5) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


For further information, 


contact: 
Newfoundland il 24! Ontario 34.8 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 4.4 Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia Sl Saskatchewan 4.3 85 Albert St.. 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick DD Alberta 1133, J Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 
Quebec 20.5 British Columbia ED:G (613) 236-9455 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 126 53.6 
- University (1981-86) 24 10.2 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 85 36.2 
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Wire Communications and Related Equipment Installing and 


Repairing Occupations 


Job Environment 


Occupations in this group concern the installation, repair 
and maintenance of all wire communication equipment. 
This includes such jobs as installing telephone lines, main- 
taining sophisticated telephone switching systems at 
central locations, maintaining special systems for the 
transmission of computerized data, and installing tele- 
phones, cable TV lines and burglar alarms in private resi- 
dences and commercial buildings. There is a trend towards 
pre-wired buildings, but still much of the work consists 
of upgrading wiring in existing buildings. New equipment 
installed in large commercial buildings is now often 
repaired at a central facility, not on-site. Some of the occu- 
pational titles in this classification include telephone 
technician, wire installer, burglar-alarm installer and 
switchboard repairer. 


The working conditions of this group vary greatly, depend- 
ing on the nature of the position. Line installers work out- 
doors, often in inclement weather, installing poles and 
lines. When services are underground, line installers must 
work in very cramped quarters fishing wires through small 
passageways. Other workers install or repair equipment 
in commercial buildings and private houses. 


Wiring technicians work regular hours, but they may be 
on call 24 hours a day for emergency repairs. Emergen- 
cies usually occur in poor weather conditions and can result 
in long hours for the technician. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are no compulsory apprenticeship programs, but 
most people entering this occupation have taken courses 
in electronics at the community college or vocational 
school level. Depending on the level of the position, some 
may start right after graduation from a technical program 
in high school. 


A basic knowledge of hand tools is required. The splicing 
of many, very small colour-coded wires requires that peo- 
ple in this occupation work systematically and with 
patience. Good eye sight, a good diagnostic ability and the 
ability to distinguish colours are also necessary. 


In large companies, even after an electronics education, 
wiring technicians must take an internal apprenticeship 
program, since the technical equipment is usually firm- 
specific. While this can reduce mobility between firms, 
because any new employee would have to be retrained 
regardless of experience, it also implies that most firms pro- 
mote from within. A person starting at the bottom can 
therefore progress to positions as foreman/forewoman or 
shift supervisor and occasionally to jobs beyond first-line 
supervisor. 
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Nature of Supply 


Most technicians are men in the 25 to 54 age group. The 
proportion of women is well below the average for all occu- 
pations, at under 6%. 


Market Conditions 


Employment in this occupation increased rapidly during 
the 1970s, much faster than the average for all occupations, 
owing to the growth in the electronic communications 
industry, including cable television. This rapid employ- 
ment growth ended in 1984 with some job loss, a sign of 
productivity growth and perhaps that the market for this 
occupation is maturing. 


Over the forecast period it is expected that this occupa- 
tion will experience slower-than-average employment 
growth. Despite the fact that there is little worker move- 
ment into or out of this occupation and that there are few 
older workers, most job opportunities will be replacement 
openings. 


The major employer of wiring technicians is the commu- 
nications industry, particularly telephone and telecom- 
munications companies. In this sector, work tends to be 
steady, with little seasonal or cyclical variation. Most other 
technicians work for manufacturers of electrical products 
or in the construction industry. In the latter case, 
employees can expect to encounter seasonal and cylical 
employment. 


Technology is changing rapidly in this field, with the incor- 
poration of fibre optics and improved computer techno- 
logy. Consequently, technicians in this occupational group 
will be subject to continuous retraining. 


Earnings 


Estimates of the average salary in this classification may 
be misleading, because it encompasses a wide range of 
skills, training and experience. People working for larger 
companies, and on more technical equipment, tend to earn 
more than those who work for smaller companies or with 
less technical equipment. 


According to the 1984 National Graduate survey, the aver- 
age salary for a full-time employee who graduated from 
community college in 1982 was estimated at $24,000 a year. 
According to the 1986-1987 collective agreement between 
the Communications, Electronic, Electrical, Technical and 
Salaried Workers of Canada and Bell Canada, the wage 
rate for an automatic equipment mechanic runs from $8.57 
to $18.05 per hour. Wage rates for repair technicians and 
installers run from $9.48 to $18.65 per hour. 
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Electrical Power, Lighting and Wire Communications 
Equipment Erecting, Installing and Repairing 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 4,900 5,000 5,300 4.9 0.4 
All Occupations Oe it 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 200 4.8 Est 
Replacement Openings 2,000 Saez 49.2 
Total Job Openings 2,200 44.5 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
AGE PART-TIME 
10 79 99 1 
4 
13 97 3 
34 14 . 88 12. 
oT lla, WLLL “peels: 
1981 aay z 5 


Male 


: 


25 12 


Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>S4 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (60) 


~ Telephone+ Telegraph (31) 
~ Electric Power (25) 
- Rail Transport (2) 


Hdd 


2s 
: 
Be 
: 


Manufacturing (21) 
~ Electrical Products (18) 


Public Administration (10) 
— Provincial Admin (6) 

~ Federal Admin (2) 

- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland O}7/ 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 
Nova Scotia lee) 
New Brunswick LZ! 
Quebec 42.8 


Ontario 3 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System | 
~ College (1981-86) ifs) 100.0 
~ University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
| _ Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling Occupations: 
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Electrical Power, Lighting and Wire Communications 
Equipment Erecting, Installing and Repairing 


Job Environment 


Occupations in this group include cable tester, electrical 
inspector, relay tester-and testboard analyser and are con- 
cerned with quality in the installation and repair of wiring 
and equipment for electric power generation and trans- 
mission. Patrollers inspect overhead wires for signs of 
damage or weakness, often from the pole or by using an 
infra-red scope, which detects hot spots. Other inspectors 
test and inspect electrical cables in buildings to determine 
whether they are capable of carrying the required electrical 
load; read wiring diagrams to ensure that buildings meet 
the requirements of the electrical code; and examine fire- 
damaged buildings to determine whether faulty wiring 
existed. They also assist owners, contractors and electri- 
cians in planning electrical installations. People in this 
occupational group also test transmission facilities (over- 
head wires, transformers and switching systems), trace and 
diagnose wiring and circuit deficiencies and test and main- 
tain office telecommunications equipment. 


Inspectors may work outdoors, often in poor weather con- 
ditions and for long hours during emergencies. In large 
generating stations or in telecommunications offices, their 
jobs often require shift work, because some equipment 
must be monitored 24 hours a day. Many inspectors are 
in constant contact with the public in private homes, in 
commercial buildings or on construction sites. 


Educational Background and Skills 


People usually enter this occupation as a result of a 
promotion, after several years’ experience in a repair and 
installation position. There are no provincial apprentice- 
ship programs for this occupation, but employees in this 
group would have already completed the courses required 
for the entry-level occupation. Most large firms provide 
in-house training. Inspectors should be graduates of a high- 
school technical program, although many employers want 
college graduates. College courses in electricity and elec- 
tronics and courses in instrumentation are a definite asset. 


Since technology is changing quickly in this field and many 
systems are becoming computerized, employees can expect 
to undergo continuous retraining as new equipment is 
developed. However, the training a person receives in one 
firm may not be transferable to other firms because of the 


specialized nature of the equipment each firm uses. This 
may partially explain why there is very little movement 
into or out of this occupation. 


Nature of Supply 


Most inspectors enter the field before age 24, and avail- 
able statistics indicate that they tend to stay in the occu- 
pation throughout their working life. In 1981, women 
accounted for about 15% of the inspectors in this group. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


During the 1970s, employment in this group increased 
faster than overall employment; however, this is not ex- 
pected to continue, as growth will be below-average over 
the forecast period. 


Improvements in technology are one reason for slower 
employment growth. The more sophisticated systems, 
which are self-diagnostic and need less maintenance, 
require fewer inspectors. Owing to the age structure of this 
group, there will be relatively less replacement demand 
than for other occupations. However, increasing electri- 
cal applications may spur demand to somewhat higher 
levels than projected here. 


Employment is not very sensitive to seasonal factors or 
cyclical growth. There is very little part-time work. 


The main sector of employment for this group is the tele- 
communications industry, which accounts for about one 
third of all inspectors. Another 25% of workers are 
employed in the electric utilities. Others work in the manu- 
facturing of electrical products, and in government. 


Earnings 


According to the 1984 National Graduate Survey, the aver- 
age salary for a community college graduate with two 
years’ experience was $28,400. Actual wage rates vary 
greatly, depending on the nature of the equipment being 
serviced and the company for which the employee works. 
As an example, the 1986-1987 agreement between the 
Communications, Electronic, Electrical, Technical and 
Salaried Workers of Canada and Bell Canada reveals wage 
rates ranging from $9.48 to $18.65 per hour for repair tech- 
nicians and testers. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 


1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 114,700 125,700 134,100 De) 1.9 0.9 
All Occupations Oe ‘ie 153 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 9,000 Le Laleal 
Replacement Openings 67,200 ea 49.2 
Total Job Openings 76,200 60.9 60.3 nee a 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
99 Z 7 66 el EZ? 96 
S se LZ - Y 
99 ee 2 63 16 88 1 
66 25 Ol 14 88 2 
Ss 18 
1 1 1 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (73) Manufacturing (9) Services (6) 
~ Construction (73) — Wood (3) — Education (2) 
~— Furniture + Fixture (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
contact: 


Newfoundland DES Ontario 26.9 
Prince Edward Island 0.8 Manitoba BAO Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia 4,2 Saskatchewan Dall 85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick 3.4 Alberta 5S Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6A4 
9.5 8.0 


— — 


Quebec 


= 


British Columbia (613) 236-9455 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 187 18.8 
- University (1981-86) 54 5.4 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 754 75.8 
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Carpenters and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


Carpentry occupations include carpenters, joiners, framers, 
form builders, maintenance carpenters and others involved 
in the construction, renovation and maintenance of 
wooden structures. They are among the most numerous 
of skilled construction tradespeople, since all classes of 
construction provide employment for them. Carpenters 
have traditionally worked on wood, but in modern con- 
struction they also work with plastics, metal and other 
materials. Rough carpentry involves construction form- 
work, frames of buildings and other work associated with 
the assembly of basic structures, while finish carpentry, as 
the name suggests, is concerned with the final stages of 
construction, such as the installation of doors, mouldings, 
stairs and so forth. Fully trained carpenters can do both 
rough and finish carpentry, but many specialize, depen- 
ding on the type of structure on which they normally work 
and the size of their community. Carpenters in rural 
regions are likely to practise all of their skills, while those 
living in urban areas may specialize in, for example, cabi- 
net installation or stair construction. 


Carpenters can work either as employees or as indepen- 
dent contractors. In both cases, they usually work on a 
project-by-project basis. When construction activity is slow 
and few projects are underway, unemployment among car- 
penters may be high. Members of a construction union 
usually work out of a union hiring hall, where the union 
allocates work to members on a rotating basis. 


Some carpenters work as maintenance personnel on a 
normal 35-to-40-hour-per-week basis. The employment 
patterns for this trade do not resemble those for the 
construction industry. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although some carpenters learn the trade on an informal 
basis, an apprenticeship is recommended. Carpenters with 
a thorough knowledge of trade skills have a wider choice 
of job settings and generally find work more easily, espe- 
cially in slack times. 


All provinces offer apprenticeship programs, which usually 
last four years. The educational requirements for these 
programs are Grade 10 in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, and 
Grade 9 in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Alberta. Certification is compulsory in Quebec. Appren- 
ticeship training meeting the standards of the Interprovin- 
cial Standards Programme is recognized in all provinces. 
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Nature of Supply 


From 1971 to 1981, the number of women practising car- 
pentry tripled. Women are encouraged to enter the trade. 


The number of immigrants and temporary foreign workers 
specifically destined for the carpentry labour force has been 
roughly constant over recent years, accounting for only 
a minor portion of new trade entrants. 


Contrary to other skilled construction tradespeople, many 
carpenters tend to remain in their occupation a long time. 
Most enter the trade between the ages of 17 and 20. The 
rate of attrition, not counting seasonal withdrawals, is rela- 
tively low. Many carpenters practise the trade until retire- 
ment. However, since the number of carpenters is large, 
numerous vacancies will be created over the 1987 to 1995 
period by persons leaving the trade. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment for carpenters fell during the early 1980s as 
a result of the recession, although by 1986, previous 
employment losses had been recovered. Employment 
growth is expected to continue through 1995. Employment 
created by new construction activity is expected to grow 
by 7.2% between 1987 and 1995. The new jobs will be addi- 
tional to those resulting from persons leaving the occupa- 
tion. Most openings created by construction growth will 
be in central Canada, while retirement openings will be 
more evenly distributed geographically. 


As carpenters are increasingly being called upon to install 
pre-manufactured assemblies in dwellings and other struc- 
tures, fewer are required for on-site work. Carpenters are 
subject to periods of unemployment during times of eco- 
nomic recession. Seasonal variation also affects their 
employment. 


Earnings 


‘The Canadian Construction Association reported the 


following basic hourly union wage rates for carpenters 
in 1987; 


British Columbia $19.10 
Manitoba L772 
Ontario — Hamilton 20.40 
— Sudbury 18.60 

— Toronto 19.65 

Quebec 17,97 
Prince Edward Island 51 
Nova Scotia 16.67 
New Brunswick — industrial 15.54 
— commercial 13765 

Newfoundland (1986) 14.84 
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Brick and Stone Masons and Tile Setters 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 20,700 24,100 25,800 1.8 in| 0.6 
All Occupations oe a 1B} 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,200 5.0 }ilae 
Replacement Openings 11,200 45.7 49,2 
Total Job Openings 12,500 5077 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
100 ee hem oo 
- Te This occupation 
S ae LZ . Yj 
og ob) 70 11 88 12 
66 a 25 — 14 88 12 
"i : a. 
1 1 ib 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>S4 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (85) 
— Construction (85) 


Manufacturing (10) Trade (1) 
- Primary Metals (5) 
-~ Non-Met Mineral Prod (3) 


= Pulp+Paper.(1) 


For further information, 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


tact: 
Newfoundland eal Ontario 45.4 Sag 
Prince Edward Island 0.3 Manitoba 2.2 Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia 2.4 Saskatchewan 2.9 85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick On| Alberta 10.8 Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6A4 
Quebec PLS British Columbia 1 | (613) 236-9455 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 24 44.4 
- University (1981-86) 3 D0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) af 50.0 
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Brick and Stone Masons and Tile Setters 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes the masonry trades, 
which are concerned with preparing and laying brick, 
block, stone, tile, refractory brick and similar materials. 
Masons read and interpret plans, conduct measurements 
and lay out their work. In much of Canada, they work in 
commercial and institutional building construction, but 
in central Canada, where brick is a popular material for 
residential structures, many bricklayers are employed in 
housing construction. 


Masons work in a variety of settings involving new or 
renovation construction. They are often employed on a 
project-by-project basis, either as employees or as inde- 
pendent contractors. Masons who are members of con- 
struction union locals usually work out of a union hiring 
hall where work is allotted to them by the union. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The principal avenue of entry to the masonry trades is 
through an apprenticeship. A trademan’s qualification is 
compulsory in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. 
In other provinces, while the completion of an appren- 
ticeship is not mandatory in order to practise the trade, 
it is a definite asset. Training that conforms to the specifi- 
cations of the Interprovincial Standards Programme is 
officially recognized in all provinces. 


Apprenticeship programs in masonry are generally three 
to four years in length. Seven provinces, excluding Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba, offer pre-apprenticeship or pre- 
employment courses. The minimum educational require- 
ment for entrance to the apprenticeship program ranges 
from Grade 8 in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario, and Grade 9 in Manitoba and Alberta, 
to Grade 10 in Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. Other requirements are the ability 
to make accurate calculations regarding dimensions and 
distances, good spatial perception for interpretation 
of drawings and specifications, and good hand-eye 
co-ordination. Reasonably good physical condition is also 
necessary, because masons often lift heavy loads and work 
in a stooping or kneeling position. Much of the activity 
is outdoors, which creates a strong seasonal variation in 
employment. 


Many masons learn the trade informally by working as 
helpers and by observing experienced workers. However, 
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formal apprenticeship training is more likely to provide a 
complete set of skills in a shorter time. 


Nature of Supply 


Most masons are men, although more women have been 
entering the trade in recent years. Individuals commonly 
enter the trade between 17 and 19 years of age, and con- 
tinue practising their trade up until middle age and often 
beyond. Masonry proves not to be just a young man’s 
trade. Because of the large number of masons in the older 
age group, a significant portion of the masonry work force 
will be retiring over the next decade. This will create 
employment opportunities for those entering the trade 
during the 1987 to 1995 period. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment for masons grew somewhat more slowly 
between 1971 and 1981 than in other occupations. The 
demand for masons is expected to increase over the 1987 
to 1995 period, but at a rate slower than the overall 
average. 


Masons who work on construction projects may experience 
frequent periods of idleness as they wait for new work 
following completion of a project. This pattern of unem- 
ployment is more pronounced during economic slow- 
downs, and has been seen often in past years. During the 
recession of the early 1980s, unemployment rose drama- 
tically, peaking in 1984. Unemployment also tends to be 
more prevalent during the winter months. 


Earnings 


Masons’ wages are dependent on the availability of work. 
They also vary according to the kind of work, residential 
or non-residential, union or non-union, ranging from 
$10.00 to over $20.00 per hour. The extent of fringe bene- 
fits also depends on the work setting. 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing hourly base rates for unionized bricklayers in 1987: 
British Columbia, $19.19; Manitoba, $17.75; Alberta, 
$16.57 (1986); Ontario, $19.66 (Kingston), $19.79 
(Thunder Bay), $20.33 (Toronto); Quebec, $18.33; Prince 
Edward Island, $14.48; Nova Scotia, $18.65; New Bruns- 
wick, $14.52; and Newfoundland, $16.34 (1986). 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 6,500 6,200 7,600 ie =o 2.2 
All Occupations oe 1 3 
Job Openings bs 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 1,200 1982 1p ueal 
Replacement Openings 4,100 64.9 49.2 
Total Job Openings 5,400 84.1 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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Construction (83) 
— Construction (83) 


Manufacturing (8) 
~ Non-Met Mineral Prod (6) 


Public Administration (4) 
- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland OW, 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 
Nova Scotia 1.6 
New Brunswick 3: 
Quebec On 


Ontario 33.9 
Manitoba Boe. 
Saskatchewan 43 
Alberta 20.1 
British Columbia 14.5 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 0 0.0 
- University (1981-86) 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor — 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 
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Concrete Finishing and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


Occupations in this group include cement masons, cement- 
gun nozzle operators, concrete smocthers and terrazzo 
workers. Most concrete workers are employed on construc- 
tion sites ranging from sidewalks, boulevards and foun- 
dations for houses to large construction projects, such as 
high-rise buildings. They therefore usually work outdoors, 
although on some occasions the work site is inside. 


The cement mason prepares forms or molds into which 
concrete is dumped by truck, wheelbarrow or crane, 
depending on the size of the form. After ensuring the con- 
crete is the right depth and that there are no air pockets, 
the mason smooths the surface using a large board with 
a handle. At some projects, the cement mason may spray 
the concrete onto the sub-structure instead of pouring it 
into forms. It is later finished using hand or power tools. 


Terrazzo workers apply marble or stone chips to floors, 
walls or other fixtures to obtain a durable and decorative 
surface. They first prepare the surface with flooring paper 
followed by a mortar mixture. They then develop a pat- 
tern using metal strips, and embed the terrazzo tiles 
according to the pattern. Sometimes the tiles are pre- 
finished, but usually they need grinding and polishing to 
provide a flat smooth surface. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are few formal prepatory courses for this occupa- 
tion. On-the-job training and experience are the main ways 
of learning the trade. Many people therefore enter this 
occupation directly out of high school. Quebec, Ontario, 
British Columbia and Alberta administer certification 
programs involving on-the-job training, although only 
Quebec's program is compulsory. In other provinces where 
training exists, the programs are usually set up by the 
union or jointly by the union and the contractors’ council. 


Nature of Supply 


During times of peak demand, job openings for concrete 
finishers may be filled through immigration. The age struc- 
ture in this occupation indicates a large number of 
employees in the 40- to 60-year-old age group, most of 
whom are men. This situation, moreover, does not appear 
to be changing. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this occupation should be faster 
than the average for all occupations. The age structure indi- 
cates that there will be new job openings created through 
attrition, and worker movement out of this occupation will 
also leave vacancies. 


During the 1970s, growth in this occupation was faster 
than in all other occupations. However, cement masons 
suffered a proportionally greater number of lay-offs during 
the recession in the early 1980s. Recently, there has been 
a trend towards greater use of concrete in commercial con- 
struction, which should improve the employment situa- 
tion. The current outlook for the construction industry is 
also slightly better than the average for all industries. 


According to unemployment statistics, work in this occu- 
pation is seasonal and very susceptible to changes in busi- 
ness conditions, owing to the boom-and-bust nature of the 
construction industry, which employs eight out of 10 con- 
crete finishers. Consequently, anyone entering this occu- 
pation can expect periods of unemployment. Employees 
working in manufacturing or municipal government will 
tend to have more continuous employment. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for cement masons 
in 1987: 


British Columbia S1o.20 
Manitoba (1986) 15230 
Ontario — Ottawa 17-67 

— Sarnia 17392 

— Toronto 18.54 
Quebec (1986) 16.26 
Nova Scotia hemes 
New Brunswick (1986) 15.40 
Newfoundland 16.34 


Annual incomes depend, of course, on whether the cement 
finisher is covered by a union contract and on seasonal 
influences. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 15,400 14,900 17,800 Oud O86 2.0 
All Occupations ow Lea 13 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 2,600 16.9 EAL 
Replacement Openings 5,800 fe) 49.2 
Total Job Openings 8,400 Bloye 60.3 
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— Construction (95) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 0.8 Ontario eA 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba 4,2 
Nova Scotia 2, 1l Saskatchewan Onl 
New Brunswick 1.0 Alberta Dy A 
Quebec 13.4 British Columbia PP 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) ES 2o.2 
~ University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 43 76.8 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 
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Plasterers and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational grouping encompasses plasterers, 
lathers, drywall installers and tapers. Plasterers apply plas- 
ter, stucco and other materials to building surfaces. The 
materials are usually in the form of a slurry, which is 
applied and then given the appropriate texture. Lathers 
fasten metal, wood or gypsum lath to structural surfaces 
to provide a base for plaster or other materials. Sometimes 
they build complex-shaped frames to which they attach 
the lath. Drywall installers trim and attach drywall, a mate- 
tial composed of a sheet of plaster glued between two 
sheets of heavy paper. After drywall is applied, it must be 
finished by applying tape or other material over corners 
and the joints between sheets. This is the function of a 
drywall taper or finisher. 


Plasterers and the others in this group work in a variety 
of construction settings, residential and non-residential, 
union and non-union, as employees and as independent 
contractors. Except for the application of stucco plastering, 
all plastering is done indoors, frequently in dusty, poorly 
lit conditions. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia offer apprenticeship programs in plas- 
tering. In Quebec, certification is compulsory. Admission 
to apprenticeship in Ontario requires Grade 8; British 
Columbia requires Grade 10. There is no educational 
requirement for entrance to the other provincial appren- 
ticeship programs in plastering. For lathers, apprentice- 
ship training is offered in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta. In Ontario, Grade 10 is required, while in Mani- 
toba and Alberta, Grade 9 is a prerequisite. In Quebec, 
tradesman’s qualification is compulsory for lathers. An 
apprenticeship program in drywall finishing is offered only 
in British Columbia; Grade 10 is a prerequisite. Appren- 
ticeship programs in drywall installing are available in 
Manitoba and British Columbia. The minimum educa- 
tional requirement for these is Grade 9 and Grade 10, 
respectively. 


Plastering work is often physically demanding and requires 
good general health and stamina, and good vision. 
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Nature of Supply 


Most workers enter the plastering trade between 18 and 
20 years of age. Some plasterers leave their occupation for 
another one in their mid-to-late 40s. While the number of 
women plasterers is small, their numbers have grown 
markedly over recent years. Immigrant plaster workers 
have been a steady but minor source of occupational 


supply. 
Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in the plastering occupations fell during the 
early 1980s but has since rebounded. Faster-than-average 
growth is expected over the 1987 to 1995 period. In addi- 
tion, some positions will come open to replace retirees, 
although there is not an unusually large number of older 
plasterers or drywallers currently approaching retirement. 


Drywall has almost replaced plaster as a finishing mate- 
rial, except for special decorative applications; this will 
result in more job opportunities for workers skilled in 
drywall installation and taping. 


Plastering work is somewhat seasonal, but because most 
jobs are indoors, employment fluctuates less than in other 
construction trades. It is, however, vulnerable to periodic 
recessions in construction activity. Most work is full-time, 
although the incidence of part-time work tripled to 15% 
between 1971 and 1981. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for plasterers in 1987: 


Plasterer Drywall 


British Columbia $20.25°  $19°38 

Manitoba 17.00 17.00 

Quebec 17.64 

Ontario — Sudbury Leo 18.60 
— Toronto 17.27 1925 
— Windsor 17.73 17.82 

New Brunswick (1986) 15.40 

Nova Scotia 15.50 

Newfoundland (1986) 16.34 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
Z| 
This Occupation 33,200 38,100 38,700 {Oh 2.8 0.2 
All Occupations 3.2 ial Lao 
Job Openings 
2 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 600 137, 1251 
Replacement Openings 19,500 oes 49.2 
Total Job Openings 20,100 Deo 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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ae i : : ML. : oe All occupations 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (75) Services (8) Manufacturing (8) 

- Construction (75) ~ Education (2) - Metal Fabricating (1) 
- Hospitals (2) 
~ Accommodation + Food (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
Newfoundland ia Ontario 36.7 aie 
Prince Edward Island 0.7 Manitoba 4.8 Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia 3.9 Saskatchewan B48) 85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick DS Alberta 13.6 Ottawa, Canada K1P 6A4 
Quebec 20.0 British Columbia 12.6 (613) 236-9455 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 


— 


Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) 15) 
- University (1981-86) 30 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 82 44,3 
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Painters, Paperhangers and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


Painters, paperhangers and decorators apply paint, wall- 
paper and fabrics to walls and ceilings. They work in most 
types of construction projects, as well as in maintenance. 


Painters first prepare surfaces by removing old paint or 
wallpaper and repairing old plaster and defective wood- 
work. Next, they lay protective sheeting over exposed 
flooring, furniture and rugs. After preparing their equip- 
ment, they brush, roll or spray on the paint. At the end 
of the day, they are responsible for tidying up the work 
area. 


Painters must often stand, bend and crouch for long 
periods and work at heights. While heavy lifting is not com- 
mon, painters still have to move ladders and paint 
containers. 


Employment is usually on a project-to-project basis. Paint- 
ers often work as self-employed contractors or as mem- 
bers of a construction union, in which case they receive 
work from a union hiring hall on a rotating basis. Paint- 
ers may also be employed on a permanent basis by 
organizations in order to keep buildings or other large 
structures in good condition. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Apprenticeship programs in painting, lasting from three 
to four years, are offered in all provinces. The minimum 
educational requirement for entrance is Grade 8 in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; Grade 9 in 
Manitoba and Alberta; and Grade 10 in Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Certification is compulsory in Quebec. 


Nature of Supply 


The painting trade is dominated by men, but more women 
have been entering the occupation, as indicated by the 
increase in their numbers over the 1971 to 1981 period. 
This trend is expected to continue. The number of immi- 
grants and foreign workers entering Canada with the stated 
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intention of working as painters has been steady but small, 
when compared to the size of the work force in this trade. 


Individuals commonly enter the painting trade between 
17 and 20 years of age, and leave the trade somewhat early 
in life, compared with workers in other construction trades. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment among painters fell during the recession of 
the early 1980s, but was approaching the 1981 level again 
by 1986. It should continue to grow until 1995. Replace- 
ment openings resulting from withdrawals from the paint- 
ing labour force over this period should provide further 
job opportunities for people wishing to enter the trade. 


The painting trade is susceptible to overall economic activ- 
ity, and particularly to construction activity. Employment 
for painters who work on new structures fluctuates con- 
siderably, because it depends on the ever-changing volume 
of new construction. The re-painting of existing structures 
provides a less volatile base of employment for painters. 


The use of new, long-lasting paints and more efficient 
methods of paint application have resulted in a need for 
relatively fewer painters. Seasonal factors also affect 
employment: outside work is much less common during 
the winter months. Some part-time painting jobs exist. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for painters in 1987: 


British Columbia $19.29 
Manitoba 1395 
Ontario — Kitchener LO, 

— Sault Ste. Marie 16.40 

— Toronto 18.00 
Quebec 16.66 
Prince Edward Island (1986) 1D 
Nova Scotia 16.09 
New Brunswick 14.38 
Newfoundland bese | 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 Eb) 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 6,000 4,800 6,500 Tey —4.3 eal 
All Occupations D2 al | es 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
——f 
Net New Job Openings 1,400 Di 1s 
Replacement Openings 2,000 40.0 49.2 
Total Job Openings 3,500 Cini 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (82) Manufacturing (12) Mining (1) 
~ Construction (82) ~ Chemicals+Chem Prod (3) 

- Pulp+Paper (1) 

- Rubber + Plastics (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
| tact: 
Newfoundland 0.9 Ontario 20 aes 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba 3.8 Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia 4.0 Saskatchewan Deo 85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick pes) Alberta 20.5 Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 
Quebec 19.4 British Columbia 11.8 (613) 236-9455 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 13 Blo e 
- University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 21 61.8 
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Job Futures 


Insulating Occupations, Construction 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes air-conditioning equip- 
ment insulators, insulation blowers, construction insula- 
tors and pipe coverers, whose job is to prevent the loss 
or transmission of heat, air or sound. 


In houses, this involves stuffing insulating bats between 
wall studs and covering walls with a plastic vapour bar- 
rier, or blowing loose insulation into the attic using a com- 
pressor. Sometimes insulators blow insulating material into 
the cavities of existing walls. Rigid foam insulation is either 
nailed or glued onto walls and then covered with a sheath- 
ing material. In commercial buildings, workers may use 
a hose to spray foam insulation onto a wire mesh. The insu- 
lation can then be finished to provide an attractive appear- 
ance. Boilers, heating pipes and air conditioners are also 
insulated to prevent unwanted transfer of heat. An insu- 
lating blanket or sheath is cut to size and placed over the 
heat-radiating part. The insulation is then taped, sewn or 
wired securely into place. 


Insulators work both indoors and outdoors on construc- 
tion sites, and in existing buildings, whose insulation is 
being upgraded. They must often work in cramped dusty 
areas, such as attics, or stand on scaffolding or ladders for 
long periods of time. Since there is some health risk in 
removing older types of insulation such as asbestos or urea 
formaldehyde foam insulation, insulators need to take pro- 
per safety precautions. 


Employment is usually on a project-by-project basis. Insu- 
lators can expect periods of unemployment between 
projects. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The usual method of entering this profession is through 
an apprenticeship program consisting of three or four years 
of on-the-job training combined with some in-school train- 
ing. Only Quebec has compulsory certification. Most peo- 
ple enter this occupation after graduation from high 
school, college or vocational school. Technical courses such 
as those in carpentry, sheet metal and pipe fitting are 
recommended prior to training as an insulator. 


Insulation workers must have a knowledge of hand tools 
and power tools. Although a great deal of strength is not 
required for this occupation, co-ordination and the ability 
to stand for long periods of time is important. Workers who 
retrofit older buildings should be able to work unobtru- 
sively among building occupants. 
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Nature of Supply 


In 1981, over one-third of all insulators were under the age 
of 25 years and less than one-quarter were 40 years of age 
or over. There is a high degree of worker movement into 
and out of this occupation. Available statistics indicate that 
many people enter this occupation and then leave after 
only a few years, suggesting that many people use this as 
an entry-level occupation. The number of women in this 
group is considerably below average, but still in line with 
that in other construction-related occupations. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this occupation grew at about twice the 
rate of overall employment during the 1970s, but fell 
during the recession of the early 1980s. The rapid growth 
during the 1970s can be attributed to rising energy prices 


.and government incentive programs, which encouraged 


the refitting of older buildings with insulation and the 
upgrading of insulation standards for new buildings. The 
incentive programs are not likely to be repeated and most 
older buildings have now been refitted, so it is unlikely that 
the 1970s boom will reoccur. However, higher insulating 
standards for new buildings should encourage employment 
growth, which is projected to be above average and in line 
that in other construction-related occupations. Growth will 
be concentrated in central Canada: Quebec and Ontario 
currently account for most of the employment in this occu- 
pation, and construction of new buildings is expected to 
be concentrated in these provinces. 


Despite this relatively optimistic employment outlook, this 
occupation suffers from both seasonal and business cycle 
swings, which can lead to high levels of unemployment. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for insulators in 1987: 


British Columbia $18.31 
Manitoba 16.60 
Ontario — Central 21-01 

— Northwestern 20.39 

— Eastern 19.18 
Quebec 3772 
Nova Scotia 20.93 
New Brunswick i755 


It should be noted, however, that many insulators work 
for small, non-unionized, contracting companies and that 
the seasonal nature of insulating work affects annual 
incomes. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 9,900 12,000 10,800 6.2 hy) 0.0 
All Occupations he ee ie3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 0 0.0 aa 
Replacement Openings 3,300 30.9 49.2 
Total Job Openings 3,300 30.9 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
100 90 mu 
81 19 
66 34 25 oh 1s B88 be 
ce MM Wes 
59 4] a 63 12 82 18 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (93) Manufacturing (4) Services (1) 
— Construction (93) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment - 1981 (%) For further information, 
tact: 
Newfoundland bea Ontario 40.0 Bua 
Prince Edward Island 0.2 Manitoba 3.3 Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia 2.4 Saskatchewan Oe 85 Albert St.. 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick PU Alberta 14.8 Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6A4 
Quebec 14.2 British Columbia 17,2 (613) 236-9455 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution | 


L 


Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) LI L637 
- University (1981-86) 5 730 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 50 He | 
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Roofing, Waterproofing and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


The work of roofers and waterproofers involves covering 
roofs with metal, asphalt or wooden shingles, tar, gravel 
or other materials, and applying waterproofing compounds 
to underground surface structures, such as concrete foun- 
dations. Roofers normally work on residential buildings. 
After nailing shingles into place, they fasten metal strip- 
ping, known as flashing, around chimneys and pipes, and 
caulk the joints to prevent water leaks. 


Roofs of commercial buildings are usually finished either 
by securing sheets of metal or, on flat roofs, by applying 
alternate layers of hot tar and roofing felt. In the latter case, 
a helper on the ground melts the tar and pumps or hoists 
it to the roof where the roofer spreads it with a mop or 
brush. 


Roofers are exposed to high temperatures in the summer. 
They have one of the highest rates of injury in the con- 
struction trades, owing to the frequency of slips and falls. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Most people enter this trade through on-the-job training 
or apprenticeship programs, which are offered in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and New Brunswick. Only in 
Quebec and British Columbia is certification compulsory. 
The minimum educational requirement ranges from Grade 
8 to Grade 10. Roofers usually start out as helpers for an 
experienced roofer. After a number of years they may 
advance to a supervisory position, or start their own 
roofing business. 


Roofers should be in good physical condition, have a good 
sense of balance and be comfortable working at great 
heights or on sloped roofs. 


Nature of Supply 


As in most construction trades, the majority of workers 
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are men. The 25 to 54 age group is larger in this occupa- 
tion than in others. Many roofers tend to leave the trade 
in their mid- to late 40s, perhaps to seek less strenuous 
and less risky employment. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Roofing work is highly seasonal, because of the need for 
dry working conditions. This means that roofers can expect 
to experience periods of unemployment even in the sum- 
mer. On the other hand, when the weather is good and 
building activity is high, they may work considerable 
overtime. 


Employment in new construction is vulnerable to changes 
in the level of construction activity. However, since roof 
rebuilding and repair accounts for a large proportion of 
roofing work, there will still be some demand for roofers, 
even during recessions. 


Employment growth in this occupation was stronger than 
average during the 1970s. It fell dramatically during the 
1982 recession and has only just recently returned to the 
1981 level. The medium-term outlook is for minimal new 
job growth and higher-than-average attrition rates. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for roofers in 1987: 


British Columbia $18.96 
Manitoba 16.16 
Ontario — Niagara 17.03 

— Peterborough 1785 

— Toronto 19,72 
Quebec 17.40 
Nova Scotia 16316 
New Brunswick 13,44 
Newfoundland 16.34 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
ER Occupation 47,500 44,100 50,700 y/ sali) LG 
All Occupations ie? Pal Fe) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 6,100 L37 PSE 
Replacement Openings 24,700 Se: 49.2 
Total Job Openings 30,800 69.0 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
99 ees 68 : 12 97 
WAI so 
1 1 
66 a 25 61 as weld 12 
M/A 
1 1 
Male Female Age<25 Age25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (60) 
— Construction (60) 


Manufacturing (16) 

- Pulp+Paper (4) 

- Primary Metals (2) 

- Chemicals+Chem Prod (2) 


Trans+Stor+Comm+ Util (8) 
- Water+Oth Utilities (2) 

= Electric Power (2) 

— Gas Distribution (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.6 Ontario BAO) 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba Ne 
Nova Scotia 3.0 Saskatchewan 3.8 
New Brunswick 2.6 Alberta MA: 
Quebec 22.6 British Columbia 1» 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 128 86.5 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 15 10.1 
- University (1981-86) 5 3.4 


For further information, 
contact: 


Canadian Construction Association 
85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 

(613) 236-9455 
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Pipefitting, Plumbing and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes workers in the piping 
trades — plumbers, pipefitters, steamfitters, gasfitters and 
sprinklerfitters. While all these trades concern piping sys- 
tems, each has its own primary focus. Plumbers generally 
work in a residential or commercial setting. Pipefitters work 
at industrial applications. Steamfitters and gasfitters are 
specialists in the kind of installations on which they work. 
Sprinklerfitters install sprinkler systems in buildings as fire 
protection. Some plumbers and pipefitters are employed 
in a maintenance capacity, but most work at a construc- 
tion project. 


Piping tradespeople must understand and follow detailed 
plans. They cut and shape pipes, install fittings and sup- 
ports, and modify structures to accommodate their work. 
They are proficient in the use of a wide range of hand tools, 
powered machines, torches and welding apparatus. By 
acquiring peripheral skills, such as general welding or basic 
electricity, they can improve their employability. Work- 
ing conditions in the piping trades are often cramped and 
uncomfortable, and may require working at considerable 
heights. Minor injuries are not uncommon. Most piping 
tradespeople are employed by contractors or builders on 
a project-to-project basis. Many are members of a construc- 
tion union and obtain their work at a union hiring hall. 


Educational Background and Skills 


All provinces offer apprenticeship programs in at least 
one of the piping trades. All offer four- or five-year pro- 
grams in plumbing, and most stipulate either Grade 9 or 
Grade 10 as a prerequisite. Certification is compulsory 
in all provinces except Newfoundland and Manitoba. All 
provinces offer steamfitting apprenticeships. These also 
range in length from four to five years. Grade 10 is a 
requirement except in New Brunswick, where the prereq- 
uisite is Grade 8, and in Quebec and Alberta, where no 
formal requirement exists. Gasfitting apprenticeships are 
available in Alberta and British Columbia, and require 
Grades 9 and 10, respectively. Gasfitting certification is 
compulsory in Alberta. All provinces offer sprinklerfitting 
apprenticeships. Grade 10 is required for this program, 
except in New Brunswick, where Grade 8 is required; no 
prerequisite exists in Quebec or in Alberta. Prospective pip- 
ing tradespeople should be in good physical condition and 
have good spatial perception. 
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Nature of Supply 


Most workers in the piping trades are men, although in 
recent years women have accounted for a growing number 


of piping tradespeople. 


In past years a significant number of migrant plumbers and 
pipefitters have been entering Canada on permanent or 
temporary visas. This source of new entrants to the occu- 
pation amounts to no more than 10% of the number 
entering these trades via apprenticeship. 


Most piping tradespeople enter their occupations between 
19 and 22 years of age, and retire or take up other occu- 
pations rather early in life in comparison with other con- 
struction tradespeople. As a result, a constant number of 
replacement openings are available. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in the piping trades is expected to grow 
significantly over the 1987 to 1995 period. Future replace- 
ment openings should contribute further to the number 
of available job opportunities. The demand for piping 
tradespeople in construction activities is expected to 
increase appreciably over the forecast period. 


As is the case in most of the construction occupations, 
employment in the piping trades is subject to some 
seasonal variation. However, since most piping work is 
indoors or under cover, seasonality is not pronounced. 
Because of the nature of their work, piping tradespeople 
can expect spells of unemployment. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for plumbers in 1987: 


British Columbia $20.02 
Manitoba 20.59 
Ontario — Oshawa 19.55 

— Ottawa 19.74 

— Toronto 20.41 
Quebec 18.88 
Prince Edward Island 15.89 
Nova Scotia 20/37 
New Brunswick 18.35 
Newfoundland (1986) 1737 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 8,600 7,000 8,900 aon =Arl 26 
All Occupations BP) Lek i 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
- 
Net New Job Openings 1,600 22.4 ite 
Replacement Openings 3,100 43.1] 49.2 
Total Job Openings 4,800 65.5 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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Construction (52) 
~ Construction (52) 


Manufacturing (28) 

~- Metal Fabricating (16) 
~ Primary Metals (4) 

- Machinery (2) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (7) 
~ Electric Power (3) 
- Rail Transport (2) 
- Misc Transport (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


For further information, 


tact: 
Newfoundland nS) Ontario 29,2 aaa 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 Manitoba 41 Canadian Construction Association 
Nova Scotia Di Saskatchewan 4.8 85 Albert St.. 2nd Floor 
New Brunswick ell Alberta 20 Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6A4 
Quebec 18.8 British Columbia 154 (613) 236-9455 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 9 100.0 
- University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0) 0.0 
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Structural Metal Erectors 


Job Environment 


Workers in this occupational category erect and fabricate 
structural steel assemblies, such as the steel frames of build- 
ings, bridges and tanks, and they also shape and assem- 
ble reinforcing rods used in the preparation of reinforced 
concrete. In erecting steel assemblies, they work according 
to detailed plans. The work is generally broken into stages 
with separate teams, or gangs, performing each function. 
As a job progresses, any one gang member may perform 
all phases of the work on a rotating basis. Structural iron- 
workers perform many of their duties at heights, where 
there is considerable danger of falling or of being hurt by 
falling objects. They are often exposed to adverse weather 
conditions. 


Reinforcing ironworkers construct steel latticework using 
reinforcing rods around which concrete is poured. The 
work can be heavy and dangerous. 


Structural metal erectors work on a project-by-project 
basis. They frequently travel long distances from job to 
job. Many are members of a construction union and often 
obtain work from a union hiring hall on a rotating basis. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Apprenticeship programs in ironwork are offered in New- 
foundland, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. They range in duration from four years in 
Newfoundland and three years in Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia to two years in Quebec. In addition, 
Quebec offers a one-year apprenticeship in reinforcing 
ironwork, for which there is no educational requirement. 
Certification of ironworkers is compulsory in Quebec. 


Prospective ironworkers should be very agile, in excellent 
physical condition and they should have a good sense of 
balance. They also must have no irrational fear of heights 
and must unfailingly observe safe working conditions. 


Nature of Supply 


Most ironworkers enter the occupation between the ages 
of 17 and 20. Only a small proportion of them are women, 
although female representation is rising. 
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Immigrants have been only a minor source of new entrants 
to the occupation over the last few years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment among ironworkers decreased as a result of 
the economic slowdown of the early 1980s; however, by 
1986, employment was returning to pre-recession levels. 
Further improvement is expected over the 1987 to 1995 
period. This, coupled with the anticipated number of 
retirements, should provide a number of job opportuni- 
ties for prospective ironworkers. 


This occupation is susceptible to economic conditions 
affecting construction and construction investment. When 
work is scarce, ironworkers, like other construction trades- 
people, may become unemployed while waiting for their 
next job. Work is less plentiful during the winter months. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for ironworkers in 
1987: 


British Columbia $18.98 
Alberta (1986) — structural 18.65 
Saskatchewan (1986) — structural 19.05 
— reinforcing WA HE 

Manitoba — structural 18.80 
— reinforcing 16.65 

Ontario — Ottawa 19.09 
— Thunder Bay S22 

— Toronto 18.41 

Quebec — structural 18.88 
— ornamental LATA 

— reinforcing 16:75 

Nova Scotia — structural 20.25 
— reinforcing WIND 

New Brunswick — structural Hifes, JU5) 
Newfoundland (1986) — structural 16.02 
— reinforcing 14.92 


Seem 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
IE 
This Occupation 5,400 5,500 6,300 1 0.4 1G) 
All Occupations om wi ie) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
= 
Net New Job Openings 700 12.8 Lips 
Replacement Openings 1,600 27.9 49,2 
Total Job Openings 2,300 40.7 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Construction (42) Trade (33) Manufacturing (21) 
~ Construction (42) ~ Retail Trade (24) ~ Non-Met Mineral Prod (8) 
~ Wholesale Trade (8) ~ Metal Fabricating (6) 
- Wood (4) 
Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
tact: 

Newfoundland ita Ontario Dont ae 

Prince Edward Island Manitoba oe Canadian Construction Association 

Nova Scotia 2.6 Saskatchewan Ea) 85 Albert St., 2nd Floor 

New Brunswick LES Alberta 17.8 Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6A4 

Quebec 20.5 British Columbia 14.1 (613) 236-9455 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) Le 100.0 
- University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Glaziers 


Job Environment 


Glaziers cut and install glass for use in furniture, fixtures 
and buildings, including decorative stained glass windows 
and fixtures. 


The work can vary significantly. Structural glass installers 
work on the outside of large office buildings on a scaffold 
or moveable platform. The glass is raised by a crane and 
the glaziers guide and position it by hand. Factory glaziers 
cut and install glass in wooden or metal frames for such 
products as prefabricated windows, patio doors, shower 
stalls and glass display cases. Custom work, ranging from 
replacing the glass in an odd-sized window or store front 
to creating stained glass patterns, may also be carried out 
either in a factory or in a retail location. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Glaziers must be able to use many types of tool in their 
trade, including glass cutters, putty knives, power drills 
and grinders. In addition, factories are beginning to add 
automated machinery to produce air-tight double- and 
triple-paned windows. Glaziers who work on commercial 
buildings must be prepared to work at great heights, often 
in poor weather, and must be strong enough to manoeu- 
vre heavy sheets of glass into place. Glaziers working with 
stained glass need artistic skills. 


All provinces west of Quebec have apprenticeship pro- 
grams, consisting of four years of on-the-job training, or 
1,800 to 2,000 hours plus 22 to 24 weeks of classes. British 
Columbia only requires 12 weeks of class. Completion of 
Grade 9 or Grade 10 is usually required before acceptance 
into the program. 


Nature of Supply 


The main sources of supply for this entry-level occupation 
are apprenticeship programs. This occupation is made up 
primarily of males, although there has been some female 
participation over the last few years. The age structure 1s 
slightly tilted towards young and prime-age people, with 
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most people starting work between the ages of 16 and 22. 
The work is mostly full-time. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The medium- to long-term employment prospects for this 
occupation are about average. The age structure suggests 
that attrition because of retirement and death is below 
average: available statistics indicate that glazers tend to 
remain in the trade until retirement age. The outlook for 
replacement openings is poorer than is the case with most 
occupations. 


Since job opportunities for glaziers are dependent upon 
activity in the construction industry, which is very sensi- 
tive to changes in economic conditions, glaziers can expect 
periods of unemployment during economic downturns. 
Glaziers who work in construction can also expect some 
seasonal unemployment as building slows down in the 
winter months. However, those who work in factories and 
retail locations are less affected. 


Over the last few years in residential construction, most 
of the windows and glass doors have been prefabricated 
in a factory by glaziers. These are then installed in houses 
by carpenters. However, construction still accounts for 
over 40% of all employment of glaziers, followed by 
employment in the wholesale-retail trade and manufac- 
turing industries. 


Earnings 


The Canadian Construction Association reported the fol- 
lowing basic union hourly wage rates for glaziers in 1987: 


British Columbia $19.68 
Ontario — Kitchener hOaG2 
— Thunder Bay 16.71 
— Toronto 121 
Prince Edward Island £iC70 
Nova Scotia 15.46 
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Employment Trends and Projections 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 8,400 7,900 8,100 70 eal Ox 
All Occupations ay) 1G 1s) 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 100 0.8 Ads 
Replacement Openings 2,200 272 49.2 
Total Job Openings 2,300 28.0 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (81) 


Public Administration (4) 
~ Provincial Admin (2) 
~ Federal Admin (2) 


Manufacturing (3) 
~ Aircraft+Parts (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland DD 
Prince Edward Island Om 
Nova Scotia ey; 
New Brunswick 6 
Quebec [833 


Ontario 29.8 
Manitoba 6.0 
Saskatchewan Ry, 
Alberta 1S 
British Columbia DA 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 36 67.9 
- University (1981-86) 17 Sel 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Air Pilots, Navigators and Flight Engineers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes pilots-in-command, navi- 
gators. flight engineers and helicopter pilots. Pilots 
manoeuvre complex aircraft, sometimes in difficult 
weather conditions, and are responsible for passenger lives. 
Their work includes preparing the flight plan; monitoring 
weather conditions, plane requirements and system func- 
tions; and checking the aircraft exterior. To carry out their 
tasks, pilots must have a knowledge of meteorology, a good 
working knowledge of aircraft engines, instruments and 
radio equipment; and skills in navigation. Their job 
requires them to be away from home for days at a time. 
Flight engineers operate and monitor the various electronic 
and mechanical systems on large aircraft. 


A helicopter pilot's job is more varied, and includes aerial 
photography, surveying, fire-ranging, crop dusting, marine 
rescue and transportation of executives and even hospital 
patients. These pilots may work long, irregular hours. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum level of education required to become an 
air pilot is generally a two- to three-year community col- 
lege program in aviation technology. In addition, the 
candidate must obtain a valid commercial pilot's licence 
and a radiotelephone operator's certificate before being 
licensed by Transport Canada as a pilot. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new supply to this occupation is the 
aviation technology course provided by community col- 
leges. Early retirees from the military, immigrants and 
labour force re-entrants from the household sector are 
other sources of supply to this occupation. 


This field remains dominated by men although the male 
proportion of this work force has been declining slowly 
since 1971. The majority of licensed commercial air pilots 
work in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. The pilot- 
to-population ratio is significantly higher in British Colum- 
bia than in the other provinces or territories. As a result 
of younger new entrants and earlier retirements, the age 
structure in these occupations is becoming younger over 
time. The average age of air pilots declined from 41 in 1971 


out 


to 37 in 1981. Most individuals enter the occupation 
between the ages of 25 and 29 and begin to leave, in signi- 
ficant numbers, between the ages of 45 and 49, for an 
average career span of 20 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth for pilots was moderate during the 
1970s, but declined during the early 1980s as a result of 
the 1981 recession. Future employment growth is expect- 
ed to be marginal up until 1995, based on anticipated slow 
growth in the air transport industry. Nearly all job 
openings will be vacancies left by departing personnel. 


Labour market conditions for pilots have been poor over 
the last few years, as indicated by a doubling in unemploy- 
ment between 1981 and 1985. Employment in this occu- 
pational group is susceptible to fluctuations in the general 
economic environment. There is no seasonal variation. 
Technological changes in the work place have either been 
neutral or have favoured employment. While most pilots 
work in the air transport service industry, a number of heli- 
copter pilots are found in public administration, forestry, 
mining and the oil and gas industries. 


The career path of commercial pilots leads from flight engi- 
neer through co-pilot to a captain’s position which has 
responsiblity for most of the flying. 


Earnings! 


There is tremendous variation in pilots’ earnings. Pilots 
flying large aircraft on international flights earn the most, 
while secondary officers with small domestic airlines earn 
the least. Annual salaries depend on a number of factors, 
including aircraft speed and gross weight, and whether 
flights involve day or night flying. The minimum annual 
salary for a first officer on a small aircraft is $15,384, while 
captains piloting the largest aircraft on international routes 
earn as much as $150,000 annually. The average income 
is between $37,000 and $83,000 for both commercial pilots 
and employees of remote mail carrier airlines. Most of 
the 2,300 commercial helicopter pilots earn over $25,000 
annually. 


1Canadian Air Line Pilots Association Wage Summary 
Analysis, June 1986. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 6,100 5,800 5,900 D2 eau 0.1 
All Occupations AyD sql jes, 
Job Openings : 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (74) 
- Air Transport (73) 


Public Administration (20) 
~ Federal Admin (17) 
— Provincial Admin (2) 


Trade (3) 
—~ Wholesale Trade (3) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland UD 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 
Nova Scotia 4.4 
New Brunswick 4.9 
Quebec Dal 


Ontario DONS 
Manitoba Om 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
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Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 2 L6.7 
- University (1981-86) 10 B33 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0 0.0 
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Job Futures 


Air Transport Operating Support Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group, which includes air traffic control- 
lers, flight dispatchers, crew schedulers and airline radio 
operators, is responsible for aircraft ground support, 
including control of aircraft movement, analysis and 
compilation of weather reports and other flight plan 
information, and radio communication with aircraft crews. 


Educational Background and Skills 


To qualify as a flight dispatcher or air traffic controller, 
candidates require good health and a secondary school 
diploma. They must also undergo preparatory training in 
meteorology, navigation, communication procedures, air- 
craft performance and air regulations. After formal train- 
ing, between two and four years of on-the-job training in 
a junior position are required before the candidate may 
obtain a licence or certificate. Flight dispatchers receive 
their certificate from the airline, while air traffic control- 
lers are awarded a compulsory licence by Transport 
Canada after presenting satisfactory evidence of experience 
and having passed a qualifying examination. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of supply for this occupation are indi- 
viduals leaving the household and returning to the labour 
force to take the above training. Military personnel taking 
early retirement are another source of supply. The educa- 
tion system and immigration are minor contributors. 


Although this occupation is still dominated by men, it has 
been chosen by an increasing number of women over the 
past decade. The majority of flight dispatchers and air traf- 
fic controllers work in Quebec and Ontario, while the high- 
est number relative to population are in British Columbia 
and Newfoundland. The average age has varied marginally 
since 1971, although workers under 25 increasingly account 
for a smaller proportion of all employees. The majority of 
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workers enter this occupation between the ages of 25 and 
29 and begin to leave between the ages of 40 and 44, for 
a shorter-than-average career span of 15 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in these occupations is projected to 
be much slower than the overall average for the labour 
market, based on the outlook for the air transport industry 
where employment in this occupation is heavily concen- 
trated. This would be a departure from trends observed 
in the 1970s, when employment growth rates for this group 
were slightly above average. 


Over the projection period, 1,700 job openings will result 
from the need to replace personnel leaving the work force 
because of death, retirement, or to return to the educa- 
tion system or the household. 


Despite the relatively slow employment growth rates 
observed in recent years, labour market conditions for this 
occupational group are generally good. Unemployment is 
lower than in the general labour market. 


Employment in air transport support occupations is vul- 
nerable to changing general economic conditions and occa- 
sional changes in transportation and policy regulations. 
There is little seasonal variation in employment and little 
part-time work, compared with other occupations. Chang- 
ing technology has generally favoured employment in this 
occupational group. 


Earnings 


Pay ranges vary greatly compared with most occupations. 
Depending on years of experience and on the supervisory 
aspects of the position, annual salaries range from $15,828 
(trainees) to $65,000 (senior controllers in management 
positions). The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 
average annual earnings of $26,800 for 1982 graduates who 
had been working in this occupation two years. 
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Locomotive Operating Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 HOO 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
1 
This Occupation 9,200 7,300 7 800 0.6 Ae) O77 
All Occupations a2 it 13 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 400 5.4 igen) 
Replacement Openings 4,600 62.4 49.2 
Total Job Openings 5,000 67.8 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (91) 
— Rail Transport (90) 


Manufacturing (4) 
~ Primary Metals (2) 


Mining (2) 
~ Mining-Metal Mining (2) 


For further information, 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 7 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 1 100.0 
~ University (1981-86) 0 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 0) 0.0 


contact: 
Newfoundland 0.8 Ontario BS 
Prince Edward Island O) Manitoba 8.2 Employment Services 
Nova Scotia DS Saskatchewan UA Canadian Pacific 
New Brunswick 4.0 Alberta LORS Room 108 
Quebec 19.6 British Columbia 14.2 Union Station 


Toronto, Ontario M5] 1E8 
(416) 863-8038 


Canadian Railway Labour Association 
Suite 301 

100 Metcalfe Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5M1 

(613) 236-6945 
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Locomotive Operating Occupations 


Job Environment 


Besides the familiar locomotive engineers, this grouping 
includes yard engineers, road freight engineers, switch 
engineers and motor operators. Locomotive engineers 
drive diesel or electric trains. Other responsibilities include 
test driving and hooking up the trains before a trip, check- 
ing safety features, monitoring information about the trip 
route and reporting damage and needed repairs. 


Educational Background and Skills 


To become a locomotive engineer, individuals must be 
21 years of age or older, of average height. and weight 
and in sound mental and physical health. A high-school 
diploma is usually required. Locomotive engineers begin 
as yardworkers, progress to brakeworkers and then become 
engineers. This process can take from two to four years, 
during which time the candidate, in addition to acquiring 
experience, must meet medical requirements and pass a 
series of mechanical examinations as well as an examina- 
tion on operating rules. Prospective locomotive engineers 
require a natural mechanical ability, quick reflexes and 
good judgement, and must be constantly alert and 
attentive. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of supply for this occupation are labour 
force re-entrants (60%) and the secondary school system 
(40%). Preliminary data indicate that more people are leav- 
ing this occupation than are entering it, which suggests 
that many locomotive engineers advance to higher posi- 
tions in related occupational areas. 


The majority of people in this occupation are men (98%), 
who work in Ontario and Quebec, although Manitoba has 
the highest concentration relative to the population base. 
The average age in this occupation has dropped consider- 
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ably since 1971, largely because of the increasing number 
of locomotive engineers under 25. Most locomotive engi- 
neers enter the occupation between the ages of 25 and 29 
and begin to leave between 55 and 59, for an average career 
span of 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was moderate during 
the 1970s, but has since declined. Anticipated future 
growth will be below the average for all occupations, based 
on the outlook for the rail transport industry, where 
government restraint, high costs and_ technological 
advance are contributing to declines in employment in 
both passenger and freight transport. Hirings resulting 
from replacement of personnel lost through death and 
retirement are expected to be above average and will 
account for most upcoming job opportunities. 


Employment of locomotive engineers is largely confined 
to the rail transportation industry and, consequently, is 
very sensitive to fluctuations in the overall business cli- 
mate. Seasonal variation has little effect on employment, 
and part-time work is scarce compared with other occu- 
pations. Changing technology in the work place has made 
a dual impact on employment; some changes have added 
to the workload of engineers, while others have lessened 
the need for their services. 


Technological improvements include intermodal services, 
computerized tracking systems and operating systems, 
electronic inspection devices and on-board diagnostics. 


Earnings 


Wages in this occupational group range from $80.00 to 
$140 for an eight-hour day or for 100 miles travelled. Pay 
scales for yard, freight and passenger service all vary, 
midnight yard service paying the highest and passenger 
service paying the lowest. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 n995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 5,600 5,100 5,800 il 6 1.4 
All Occupations oie tral Rs 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
| Net New Job Openings 600 11.9 11,1 
Replacement Openings 3,100 oo 49.2 
Total Job Openings 3,700 (Al? 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Public Administration (14) 
- Federal Admin (13) 
~ Provincial Admin (1) 


Trans + Stor +Comm + Util (72) 
~ Water Transport (70) 
~ Misc Transport (1) 


Manufacturing (4) 

~ Petroleum+Coal Prod (1) 
~ Food + Beverages (1) 

- Wood (1) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 8.4 Ontario 16.0 
Prince Edward Island ee Manitoba 1.0 
Nova Scotia Oi Saskatchewan 0.1 
New Brunswick Sy Alberta 0.6 
Quebec 20:3 British Columbia 38.7 
Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 
Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) 70 74.5 
- University (1981-86) 9 9,6 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 15 16.0 
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Deck Officers 


Job Environment 


Deck officers include ship masters, mates, pilots, naviga- 
tors and other ship officers, who transport passengers and 
cargo on oceans and inland waters, set the ship's course, 
use navigational aids, supervise operations, inspect cargo 
movement and manage the deck crew. They work varia- 
ble, long hours and travel for extended periods. The work 
area on board ship is typically in indoor constrained 
surroundings. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The entrance requirements for these occupations depend 
on the specific occupation (ship master, ship mate, ship 
pilot, ferryboat master, or tugboat captain). Although there 
is no specific educational requirement for a ship master, 
graduates of a three-year community college program in 
marine technology navigation are preferred. Certification 
by Transport Canada is compulsory. The duration of on- 
the-job training varies by type of certification (master mari- 
ner, ocean navigator, coastal navigator), but may last from 
36 to 90 months. For ship mates, the training time is 
shorter, 24 to 60 months, plus related experience at sea. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new entry into these occupations are 
labour force re-entrants and the community college system. 


At the time of the 1971 census and again in 1981, all deck 
officers were men, with most working in British Colum- 
bia (27%) and Quebec (20%). The highest concentration 
of officers, relative to the population base, was in New- 
foundland. The average age of deck officers has varied only 
marginally since 1971. The majority of individuals enter 
these occupations between the ages of 25 and 29 and 
begin leaving between 55 and 59, for an average career of 
30 years. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was moderate during 
the 1970s but has since declined. Projected future growth 
is at the occupational average. Hirings resulting from the 
replacement of workers lost through death and retirement 
are expected to be higher than the average, and will make 
up a large proportion of the 3,700 new jobs anticipated 
over the projection period. 


Labour market conditions for deck officers improved in 
1986 over the preceding few years, but they are still not 
as favourable as they were prior to the 1981-1982 reces- 
sion. Relative to labour market conditions for other occu- 
pations, this group ranks below average, having 
higher-than-average unemployment rates and relatively 
few hard-to-fill vacancies at Canada Employment Centres. 


Because employment in this occupational group is mainly 
concentrated in the water transportation industry, it fluc- 
tuates with changes in the economic climate. Seasonal 
variation is another employment trend, summer and fall 
showing the highest levels of employment. Changing tech- 
nology has not affected the employment share of this 


group. 
Earnings! 


Pay ranges in this occupational group vary according to 
the type and size of ship, nature and responsibility of the 
position, and length of time at sea. Annual salaries range 
from $25,000 to $64,000, first officers earning a weekly 
average salary of $680. The National Graduate Survey 
reported 1984 average annual earnings of $43,583 for 1982 
community college graduates working in this field. 


\Labour Canada, 1985 Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) For further information, 
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Nova Scotia WAS Saskatchewan Suite 706 
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(613) 234-3374 
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Engineering Officers, Ship 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes engineering assistants or 
mechanics as well as marine-engineer officers. The latter 
operate, install and repair the main ship engines, super- 
vise and co-ordinate the activities of the engine room crew 
and inspect the engines and other mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment. The work environment is indoors in an 
isolated setting and involves exposure to noise, odours and 
other hazards requiring the use of safety equipment and 
clothing. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational requirement for this occupa- 
tion is secondary school graduation. To then qualify as an 
engineer officer, candidates must complete either a three- 
year community college program in marine engineering 
technology or obtain four years of experience as a machin- 
ist in marine engineering or three to four years of expe- 
rience in an engine room aboard a ship as an oiler, fireman, 
engineer assistant or mechanic. Certification, which is 
compulsory, is awarded by the Canadian Coast Guard, 
Transport Canada. 


Nature of Supply 


The major source of new entry into the occupation is labour 
force re-entrants who meet the educational qualifications 
and begin on-the-job training. The second most important 
source of new entrants is community college graduates spe- 
cializing in mechanical engineering. Preliminary data indi- 
cate that people entering the occupation will approximately 
equal the number leaving it. 


At the time of the 1971 and 1981 censuses, almost all 
marine-engineer officers were men. The greatest number 
work in British Columbia (26%), although the highest con- 
centrations relative to population are in Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. The average age 
(42) as well as the age structure of the occupation have 
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varied little since 1971. The majority of engineer officers 
enter the occupation between the ages of 25 and 29 and 
leave between 50 and 54, for a slightly shorter-than-average 
career of 25 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth in this group was below average 
during the 1970s, and remained below average during the 
early 1980s. The projected future growth rate is equal to 
that for other occupations. Replacement of personnel lost 
owing to death and retirement is expected to be slightly 
above the average for all occupations. 


Labour market conditions for marine-engineer officers 
improved slightly in 1986 over the preceding few years, 
but they are still not as favourable as they were prior to 
the 1981-1982 recession. Relative to labour market condi- 
tions for other occupations, they rank below average, as 
reflected in the above-average unemployment rates. 


Because employment in this occupational group is concen- 
trated in the water transportation industry, it is suscep- 
tible to fluctuations in the economy. Seasonal variation is 
above-average; employment peaks occur during the sum- 
mer months. Little part-time work is available in this occu- 
pation, compared with others. Changing technology, while 
making the marine-engineer’s job easier, is not likely to 
affect employment levels. 


Earnings! 


Pay ranges for this occupational group depend on senior- 
ity, travelling time and the supervisory aspects of the posi- 
tion, and range from $25,000 to 60,000 annually. The 
National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average annual 
earnings of $37,000 for 1982 community college graduates 
working in this occupation. 


1Labour Canada, Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 


This Occupation 49,300 59,000 63,400 
All Occupations 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 


Net New Job Openings 
Replacement Openings 


Total Job Openings 


CENSUS ~- 1971 and 1981 (%) 
SEX AGE PART-TIME 
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Male Female Age<25 Age 25-54 Age>54 Full-time Part-time 


1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (79) Services (16) Public Administration (3) 
- Misc Transport (45) ~ Education (14) ~ Municipal+ Oth Gov't (3) 
~ Urban Transit (35) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 
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Trade Vocational 
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Bus Drivers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes all types of bus drivers, 
including school bus drivers. Besides transporting passen- 
gers, they collect fares, keep simple clerical records and 
answer questions from passengers on scheduling. Their 
work environment is a clean, well-lit, heated vehicle. As 
junior personnel, bus drivers work shifts, sometimes split 
shifts. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Secondary school graduation is not a prerequisite in this 
occupation. However, prospective bus drivers must be at 
least 21 years of age and in good health, and possess a valid 
driver's licence as well as a good driving record. They will 
have to pass qualifying examinations and undergo a three- 
or four-week on-the-job training program. Bus drivers 
should be emotionally stable, have patience and be able 
to deal pleasantly with people. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of entrants to this occupation are 
secondary school graduates and people entering the labour 
force from the household sector. Preliminary data indicate 
that the flow of people into this occupation from related 
ones roughly matches the flow of people leaving the 
occupation. 


Although this occupational group has been male- 
dominated in the past, an increasing number of women 
became bus drivers in the 1970s and early 1980s. The 
majority of drivers work in Quebec and Ontario, although 
the highest concentrations of workers are in Prince Edward 
Island and Alberta. The average age of bus drivers 
declined marginally between 1971 (43 years of age) and 
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1981 (41 years of age), because of the increasing number 
under 25 and the declining number over 54. The majority 
of bus drivers enter the occupation between the ages of 
30 and 34 and begin to leave between 60 and 64, for an 
average career of 30 years. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment in this group grew quite rapidly during the 
1970s and has continued growing steadily. Current pro- 
jections call for less-than-average growth. Hirings result- 
ing from replacement of workers lost through death and 
retirement are expected to be slightly below average, 
although they will still account for the majority of job 
openings. A total of 27,500 additional bus drivers will be 
required over the next eight years. 


Employment for this occupational group is concentrated 
in the transportation industry, and is therefore sensitive 
to growth in this sector. Seasonal variation in employment 
exists, especially among school bus drivers, and part-time 
work is slightly more common than in other occupations. 
Changing technology does not affect employment in this 
occupation, as up to now it has provided no substitute for 
a driver. The normal path of advancement for drivers 
showing leadership is promotion to inspector, dispatcher, 
traffic supervisor or an administrative position. 


Earnings 


Drivers can expect a steady, above-average income with 
a high degree of security. Although pay ranges vary slightly 
according to the community, they are generally higher in 
urban areas. Annual earnings average $30,000. Since the 
hours become more convenient and steadier as seniority 
increases, the average operator can expect to maintain 
these earnings until retirement. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 248,200 241,500 267,700 2.9 =O) 13 
All Occupations oo iba ys 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
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Total Job Openings 126,900 O24 60.3 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 
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Truck Drivers 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes city delivery drivers, 
dump truck drivers, tow truck drivers, moving van drivers 
and workers who drive trucks or tractor-trailer combina- 
tions over long or short distances. They work in every 
industry and many own their own vehicles. Part of their 
job is to inspect and prepare the vehicle and load and pick 
up delivery documents. Loading and unloading is usually 
handled by terminal and warehouse workers, although in 
some cases the driver may have to do it. Truck drivers also 
need to know first aid, dangerous goods regulations, safety 
regulations, the rules of the road and defensive driving. 
Their work week, depending on the nature of the job, is 
40 to 60 hours long; working conditions are generally not 
more hazardous than in other industrial occupations. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Individuals interested in becoming truck drivers should be 
at least 18 years of age and have Grade 10 education, a 
valid chauffeur's licence, a good driving record and pre- 
ferably some training in automotive mechanics. Various 
provincial trucking associations, safety organizations and 
vocational schools conduct training courses. In some prov- 
inces, there are further requirements, such as the ability 
to handle specific types of trucks and combination vehicles 
and conformity with rigid medical standards. 


Nature of Supply 


Many move into this occupation from positions such as 
yard worker or dock handler with a transport company 
or private fleet. Immigration and the military are minor 
suppliers of labour to this occupation. 


In the past, most drivers have been men, although the 
number of women drivers is growing. The majority of 
drivers work in Quebec (26%) and Ontario (34%), although 
the highest concentration is in the province of Alberta (15 
truck drivers per 1,000 people). The average age (35) as 
well as the age structure have changed only marginally 
since 1971. Most individuals enter the occupation between 
the ages of 20 and 24 and begin to leave between 40 and 
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44, for an average career of 20 years, slightly less than the 
average. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for about 
average growth over the next eight years, based on employ- 
ment prospects for the truck transport, trade and manu- 
facturing industrial sectors. This would parallel the 1970s 
situation, where employment growth rates were close to 
those for the labour market as a whole. 


Over the projection period, 129,000 additional workers will 
be required to fill new jobs and to replace workers leaving 
because of retirement, death and emigration, or to return 
to the school system. 


Labour market conditions for truck drivers have not 
changed much over the past several years. Despite rea- 
sonable employment growth rates, an even higher rate of 
growth in the supply of truck drivers has led to some unem- 
ployment. 


Because employment in this occupational group is spread 
throughout all industries, with some concentration in 
transportation and trade, it is only mildly susceptible to 
fluctuations in the business climate. Part-time work is 
moderately available and seasonal variation in employment 
is limited. Changing technology is not an issue in this 
occupational group. 


Earnings! 


Pay ranges for truck and transport drivers vary more than 
in most occupations and depend on whether the driver 
begins by driving a light or heavy vehicle or starts in some 
related type of work. In 1984, invoice and order checkers 
averaged $7.00 to $12.00 an hour; light truck drivers, 
$11.00 an hour; and heavy truck drivers, $11.20. Owner 
and operator transport drivers can earn an average of 
between $30,000 and $50,000 a year. In some cases, entre- 
preneurial truckers can even exceed these amounts. 


\Labour Canada, Wage Rate Survey, 1985. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
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Printing Press Occupations 


Job Environment 


Commercial press operators, flexographic press operators 
and newspaper press operators are some of the occupa- 
tions in this group. Press operators run letterpresses, off- 
set presses, web offset presses and other presses. Their 
work in preparing a press may include transferring a 
photographed image to a printing plate, installing the plate 
on the machine, applying ink to the plate and sometimes 
making fine mechanical adjustments. On a large press, the 
operator may be in a supervisory position. Press operators 
work indoors and are constantly moving around 
machinery. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Although prospective printing press operators can obtain 
their basic preparation in high school, additional training 
is available through community college programs and 
through apprenticeship programs lasting three to four 
years. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to this occupation are 
graduates from secondary school and apprenticeship 
programs. Labour force re-entrants, immigrants, and post- 
secondary graduates are also potential sources of new 
supply. The number of people leaving these occupations 
for related ones is expected to exceed marginally the num- 
ber coming from other occupations, which reduces the 
supply level and suggests that for many, these occupations 
represent entry-level positions in their careers. 


Most press operators are men working in Ontario and 
Quebec. The average age (34) as well as the age structure 
of this occupation have remained relatively stable since 
1971. A typical career as printing press operator lasts, on 
average, 35 years, with entry normally occurring between 
the ages of 20 and 24. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for these occupations calls for 
below-average growth into the mid-1990s, based on growth 
prospects for the printing and publishing sector. This fore- 
cast is a departure from trends during the 1970s and early 
1980s, when employment grew faster than average. 
Approximately 6,600 press operators will be needed to fill 
new jobs and to replace personnel who leave because 
of death or retirement or who return to the household or 
educational system. 
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Employment trends differ for the various printing special- 
ties. Little growth is anticipated for lithographic press 
operators, because offset lithography is now the main pro- 
cess used in the commercial printing industry. Likewise, 
employment growth in the area of flexographic printing 
(used in the production of flexible packaging and in im- 
printing) is expected to be modest. Traditional printing 
processes that incorporate certain aspects of lithography 
are not likely to stimulate employment in the future. 
Letterpress printing has declined and will not contribute 
significantly to employment growth in this field. 


Labour market conditions for press operators improved in 
1986 over preceding years, but have still not fully recov- 
ered from the 1981-1982 recession. Compared with labour 
market conditions at large, they are slightly more favour- 
able and will continue to improve as job opportunities 
become more available. 


Employment in this occupational group is not especially 
vulnerable to changes in business conditions. New tech- 
nology affecting high-speed equipment may curtail 
employment growth in this group. There tends to be little 
seasonal variation in employment and little part-time work, 
compared with other occupations. 


Earnings 


Wages for press operators range from the respective pro- 
vincial statutory minimum rates to the higher union sal- 
aries. The average annual wage of experienced operators 
is about $28,000. Some workers earn as much as $48,000, 
depending on their experience, the position and the size 
of the company. The Graphic Communications Interna- 
tional Union lists the following 1987 wage rates for print- 
ing press occupations. 


Hourly range Weekly range 


Feeder ) 
first year $14.20 — $14.71 $497.00 — $514.85 
second year 1A Ot Pa 17 Oe 4.00) 
Journeyman 
First Pressman 18.19 — 26.71 636.65 — 934.85 
Second Pressman 21.99 — 23.81 769.95 — 833.35 
Press Tender 15.14 529,90 


The National Graduate Survey reported average 1984 
annual earnings of $14,600 for 1982 community college 
graduates working in these occupations. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 2,600 3,100 3,300 6.6 3.9 0.5 
All Occupations ay) ib 13 
Job Openings 
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Replacement Openings 900 Dy) Ae 
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Full-time 
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— Business Services (4) 


Trade (2) 
— Wholesale Trade (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 
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Photoengraving and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


This occupational group includes colour finishers, 
engravers, etchers, pantographers and scanner operators. 
Photoengravers prepare printing plates through a process 
which includes photographing, separating colours by 
means of an electronic scanner, stripping, etching and 
proofing. The work is very exacting and demands great 
concentration. Often photoengravers work as members of 
a team contributing their skills to the fabrication of printing 
plates or cylinders. Their work environment is inside year- 
round, usually in clean and pleasant surroundings. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Individuals wishing to enter this occupation must take an 
apprenticeship program, which lasts about four years. To 
enter the program an individual must be at least 16 years 
old and have Grade 10. The apprentice may be required 
to complete courses in printing or graphics offered at a 
community college or trade/vocational school. 


Nature of Supply 


The secondary school system and apprenticeship programs 
are the main channels into this occupation. The post- 
secondary education system, labour force re-entrants and 
immigrants also augment the labour supply. Preliminary 
estimates of inter-occupational mobility indicate that the 
movement out of these occupations to related ones will 
marginally exceed the influx from other occupations, 
suggesting that for many, these jobs represent entry-level 
positions in their careers. 


Although men still outnumber women in this occupation, 
the number of women choosing this career has been stead- 
ily increasing. The majority of photoengravers are located 
in Ontario and Quebec. The average age (35) as well as 
the age structure have remained stable since 1971. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


The employment outlook for this occupation calls for 
below-average growth over the forecast period, based on 
employment patterns in the printing and publishing 
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sector. This contrasts with the situation in the 1970s and 
early 1980s, when employment grew faster than average. 
The demand for photoengravers will reach 1,000 during 
the next eight years, with the majority of jobs resulting 
from vacancies left by departing personnel. 


Labour market conditions in the last few years have not 
been as favourable as for other occupations. The unem- 
ployment rate has been above average. While the situa- 
tion did improve slightly in 1986, conditions were better 
prior to the 1981-1982 recession. 


Advances in technology have made retraining necessary 
at certain stages of the photoengraving process. New laser 
technology may create employment opportunities for 
photoengravers who specialize in its application. Mod- 
erate employment growth is expected for electronic pre- 
press technicians, who operate computer-controlled 
devices that perform four-colour stripping and retouching 
operations. Employment in this group is only mildly attect- 
ed by changes in the business climate. There is no distinct 
seasonal pattern of employment and very little available 
part-time work. 


Earnings 


Photoengravers’ wages vary regionally and according to 
the tasks performed. The Graphics Communication Inter- 
national Union lists the following 1987 wage rates for 
selected photoengraving jobs in the printing industry. 


Hourly Rate Weekly Rate 


Platemakers $20.87 $730.45 
Negative Assemblers, 
Layouters, Opaquers 
and Strippers 20.87 730.45 
Plate Grainers HOD = ASH 619.15 — 660.45 
Camera Operators 
— black and white 20.87 730.45 
— color separation 21.44 750.40 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $14,923 for 1982 community college 
graduates who had been working in this occupational area 
two years. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 7,600 7,200 7,600 4.1 = alne 1.0 
All Occupations oe iy ho 
Job Openings 
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Power Station Operators 


Job Environment 


This unit includes generating station operators, hydro- 
station operators, nuclear-reactor operators, power-plant 
engineers and turbine engineers, who control the equip- 
ment in powerplants that generate electricity. They are 
responsible for ensuring that electricity is generated, trans- 
mitted and distributed. This involves monitoring and con- 
trolling equipment in remote-controlled substations, and 
operating standby generating plants and electrical power 
conversion systems. The nature of work exposes workers 
to hazards which require the use of safety equipment and 
clothing. 


Educational Background and Skills 


A power station operator must be technically inclined and 
safety conscious. The minimum educational requirement 
in this occupation is secondary school graduation. Addi- 
tional training is also required in the form of an appren- 
ticeship, which normally lasts two years and includes 
periods of formal instruction. For some specializations such 
as nuclear power operator, the training period is longer. 
Most individuals enter this occupation only after accumu- 
lating some related work experience. 


Nature of Supply 


The major sources of new supply to this occupation are 
apprentices and individuals who move into this occupa- 
tion from related ones. Other sources of supply include 
post-secondary graduates, labour force re-entrants and 
immigrants. 


Most power station operators are men and most work in 
Ontario and Quebec. The highest concentration of opera- 
tors per capita, however, is in Newfoundland. 


The average age (37) in this occupation has remained fairly 
stable since 1971, despite a shift in the age structure 
caused by an increase in the number of people under 
age 25. A power station operator’s career normally spans 
25 to 30 years, entry normally occurring between the ages 
of 20 and 30. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Rapid employment growth in the 1970s has eased con- 
siderably in the 1980s to a below-average rate. Current pro- 
jections indicate employment will increase at the modest 
pace of 8.6% over the forecast period. Approximately 
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3,700 openings will occur in the next eight years. Replace- 
ment requirements will provide an average number of 
opportunities compared to other occupations, as indicated 
by the proportion of employees in the 54-plus age cate- 
gory. However, replacement openings will still outnumber 
new jobs. 


These occupations are characterized by favourable labour 
market conditions. In 1986 conditions were better than in 
most other occupations, as indicated by low levels of unem- 
ployment in this area. 


Since employment for power station operators is concen- 
trated in the electric power industry (68%), the strong U.S. 
demand for electricity should provide numerous employ- 
ment opportunities in the short term. If foreign demand 
for electricity slackens, however, job prospects may weaken 
in the long term. Employment in this field is moderately 
susceptible to economic conditions. There are no strong 
seasonal patterns and the incidence of part-time work 
is insignificant. 


Earnings 


The earnings of power station operators vary according 
to the type of job they hold and the location and size of 
the organization that employs them. Labour Canada! 
reported the following 1985 hourly wage rates for power 
station operators. 


Range Average 
(1st to 9th Decile)? 
Hydro Electric 
Station Operator $14.32 — $17.23 $16.04 
Power-Switchboard 
Operator 1329 oe 8.01 16,95 
Substation Operator 1D 3p e003 18.22 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $30,602 for 1982 university graduates 
working in this occupational area. The equivalent rate for 
1982 community college graduates was $29,548. 


‘Labour Canada, Wages and Working Conditions in 
Canada, 1985. 


2This means that of those surveyed, 10% earned less than 
the minimum rate and 10% earned more than the maxi- 
mum rate reported. 
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Stationary Engine and Utilities Equipment Operating 
and Related Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 


aaa 
Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 34,400 33,600 36,700 0.8 =o ay) 
All Occupations oi2 ea 3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 2,900 8.5 pie 
Replacement Openings 23,700 70.1 49.2 
Total Job Openings 26,500 78.6 60.3 
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— Education (5) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (18) 
- Water+Oth Utilities (6) 

— Electric Power (5) 

- Pipelines (2) 


Manufacturing (37) 
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~ Food + Beverages (7) 

~ Chemicals+ Chem Prod (4) 
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Stationary Engine and Utilities Equipment Operating 


and Related Occupations 


Job Environment 


Air-conditioning operator, gas-compressor operator, sta- 
tionary engineer and pipeline gauger are typical occupa- 
tions in this group. Stationary engineers operate and 
maintain equipment such as steam turbines, steam boilers, 
instrumentation and process controls, air compressors, 
refrigerating systems, water conditioning systems, efficient 
control and chemical recovery systems. Other duties 
include power and process operation, maintenance and 
administration of safety and efficiency standards. Sta- 
tionary engineers must be familiar with a variety of 
instruments, hand tools and power tools. Their work 
involves exposure to high temperatures and contact with 
oil, grease, chemicals and odours. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The minimum educational requirement in this occupation 
is graduation from a trade/vocational or institute of tech- 
nology program that emphasizes the operation, main- 
tenance and repair of light and heavy equipment. After 
graduation, prospective stationary engineers must undergo 
a period of on-the-job training, followed by a written exam- 
ination qualifying them for a fourth-class certificate. 
Further on-the-job training and examinations are neces- 
sary to qualify for the third-, second- and first-class 
certificates. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new supply to this occupation is the 
post-secondary education system. Other sources of supply 
include labour force re-entrants, immigrants and persons 
leaving the military. Preliminary estimates of inter- 
occupational mobility indicate that movements into this 
occupation from related occupations will marginally exceed 
the exits to other occupations, suggesting that for many, 
this occupation represents an upper level on their career 
ladders. 
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Men dominate employment in this occupational area. Over 
the 1971 to 1981 period, the average age dropped from 44 
to 40. Over the same period, the number of stationary engi- 
neers under the age of 25 increased, while the number over 
54 declined. A typical career as a stationary engineer spans, 
on average, between 35 and 40 years, with entry normally 
occurring between the ages of 20 and 30. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Although employment increased slowly in the 1970s, it 
declined through the first half of the 1980s. Current pro- 
jections suggest future employment growth will be in the 
8.5% range over the forecast period, resulting in approxi- 
mately 26,500 job openings. Since an above-average pro- 
portion of stationary engineers are in the 54-plus age 
group, replacement openings will provide the major source 
of job opportunities. The lower-than-average ratio of 
unemployment insurance claimants to employment stock 
indicates that stationary engineers have been experiencing 
better labour market conditions than in most occupations 
in the 1980s. 


Stationary engineers are concentrated mainly in the manu- 
facturing sector, while some work in the transportation, 
storage, communications, utilities and services sectors. 
They can expect fair employment prospects throughout the 
projection period, because of moderate expansion in these 
areas. Employment opportunities are moderately affected 
by changes in the overall economic environment, while 
seasonal factors appear to have little influence. 


Earnings 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $26,812 and $25,793 for 1982 univer- 
sity graduates and community college graduates respec- 
tively, who were working in this occupational area two 
years after graduation. 
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Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 3,900 4,300 4,800 1.0 1.8 12 
All Occupations See 1h N38) 


Job Openings 


This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs | 
Net New Job Openings 400 Oi hdl 
Replacement Openings 2,300 OR Ae, 49.2 
Total Job Openings 2,700 63.0 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (68) Public Administration (19) Services (8) 
- Radio+TV Broadcast (62) — Federal Admin (12) — Recreation (3) 
- Telephone+ Telegraph (3) ~ Provincial Admin (4) - Education (2) 
- Municipal+ Oth Gov't (2) - Business Services (2) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newtoundland 2.6 Ontario BOn2 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 Manitoba 4.7 
Nova Scotia Or Saskatchewan 4.9 
New Brunswick 3.8 Alberta NO 
Quebec LOW British Columbia 12.9 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 


Post-Secondary Education System 
= College (1981-86) 137 Via 
- University (1981-86) 2D Jigeal| 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 29 Lise 
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Radio and Television Broadcasting Equipment Operators 


Job Environment 


This occupational unit includes broadcast engineers, radio 
operators, telecasting technicians and videotape recording 
(VTR) operators. Radio and TV equipment operators elec- 
tronically record or reproduce pictures or sounds. A variety 
of equipment is used including videotape recording and 
sound mixing equipment, video and audio consoles, 
sound/video synchronizing equipment and broadcast 
transmitters. At small stations, where specializations are 
less frequent, operators may gain experience with several 
pieces of equipment. The hours of work are variable and 
depend on the requirements of the position. A normal 
work week is five days and 40 hours. 


Educational Background and Skills 


The basic educational requirement for entry into these 
occupations is secondary school graduation. A community 
college or institute of technology program with emphasis 
on electronics and radio and television broadcasting is an 
asset and highly recommended. Whatever the individual’s 
educational background and previous experience, a period 
of on-the-job training is normally required. 


Nature of Supply 


The primary source of new supply to this occupation is the 
post-secondary education system. Labour force re-entrants 
and immigrants are also lesser sources of new supply. 
Although inter-occupational mobility can not yet be meas- 
ured with precision, it is expected that the flow of workers 
out of this area into related ones will exceed the influx from 
other occupations, suggesting that, for many, these occu- 
pations represent a starting point in their careers. 


This occupation is predominately male, although the num- 
ber of women has increased substantially. Most radio and 
television operators reside in Ontario and Quebec. The age 
structure as well as the average age (30) have remained rela- 
tively constant since 1971. A typical career in this occu- 
pation lasts, on average, 20 years, with entrance normally 
taking place between the ages of 20 and 24. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment growth for radio and TV equipment opera- 
tors is expected to be average over the coming eight years, 
based on the employment outlook for radio and TV broad- 
casting and public administration. This forecast departs 
from the long-term trend observed during the 1970s, when 
the employment growth in this area trailed behind the 
labour force at large. Approximately 2,700 jobs will 
become available in the next eight years, of which replace- 
ment openings will account for a significant proportion. 
Employment in this occupational group may be vulnerable 
to changing economic conditions. While new technologies, 
such as cable and video recorders and players, may help 
create some job opportunities, increasing automation 
(micro-processor controlled equipment) may have a 
limiting effect. 


Labour market conditions for radio and TV equipment 
operators were better than average in 1986, as indicated 
by their low unemployment insurance claimant-to- 
employment-stock ratio. There is no seasonal employment 
pattern in these occupations. 


Although part-time work is less frequent than in the labour 
market at large, it has been increasing. 


Earnings 


Wages in this occupation are negotiated through the col- 
lective bargaining process for the 4,950 broadcasting 
employees and free lances represented by the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(NABET) Union. Following are the minimum hourly rates 
of pay for free-lance technicians and operators in January 
1986. 


Post-Production Sound Mixer $24.50 
Sound Assistant/Boom Operator 20.50 
Sound Editor (Features) 24.50 
Switcher 20.50 
Video Operator/VTR Operator 20.50 
VTR Editor (Production) 22.50 
Telecine Operator 19.50 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $17,000 for 1982 university graduates 
working in these occupations two years after graduation. 
The equivalent earnings for 1982 community college grad- 
uates were $22,026. 
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Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
This Occupation 2,200 2,500 2,800 18.9 PW) 1.4 
All Occupations Die Et 3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
Net New Job Openings 300 122 ja 
Replacement Openings 400 14.1 49.2 
Total Job Openings 700 20.2 60.3 
CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 
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Trans+Stor+Comm + Util (46) 


- Radio+TV Broadcast (45) 
- Telephone+ Telegraph (1) 


Services (38) 

— Recreation (20) 
— Education (11) 
— Misc Services (2) 


Manufacturing (8) 
~ Misc Manufacturing (7) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment —- 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland O.8 
Prince Edward Island On 
Nova Scotia 3.3 
New Brunswick On 
Quebec 51.4 


Ontario DHA 
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Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
- College (1981-86) 46 71.9 
- University (1981-86) 0) 0.0 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 18 20.1 
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Sound and Video Recording and Reproduction Equipment Operators 


Job Environment 


Audio engineers, radio recorders, sound editors, and 
studio technicians record and reproduce sound and video 
images for radio and television broadcasting. Depending 
on the specialty, associated duties may include developing 
and editing film, videotaping and audio recording on tape 
or disc. The work requires using electronic equipment and 
therefore involves exposure to noise. A five-day work week 
of 40 hours based on shift rotations is normal. Overtime 
is periodically required. 


Educational Background and Skills 


While secondary school graduation is the basic qualifica- 
tion in this occupation, a community college or institute 
of technology program with emphasis on television or radio 
broadcasting is highly recommended and is becoming 
increasingly essential. A period of on-the-job training may 
also be required, depending on the individual's educational 
background and previous experience. 


Nature of Supply 


Most individuals who enter this occupation are graduates 
from the post-secondary education system. Other sources 
of supply include labour force re-entrants and immigrants. 


Men dominate this occupation, although the number of 
women has been increasing. Most video operators work 
in Quebec and Ontario. The average age (32) as well as 
the age structure of this occupation have remained fairly 
stable since 1971. The average career as a video operator 
spans approximately 25 years, with entrance normally 
occurring between the ages of 25 and 29. 


Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Current projections indicate that employment of sound 
and video recording operators will increase at an average 
pace in the forecast period, representing a deceleration in 
growth, which perhaps reflects the maturity of the 
industry. A total of 700 job openings will become 
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available within the next eight years. Replacement require- 
ments will be below average, as a very small proportion 
of operators are in the 54-plus age category. A trend 
towards automation in the telecommunications industry 
may have a negative effect on employment prospects in 
this field. 


Labour market conditions in 1986 were better-than-average 
for sound and video operators. In comparison with most 
occupations in the labour market, their unemployment 
insurance claimant-to-employment-stock ratio was lower 
than average. 


Employment prospects in the communications and services 
sectors, in which these occupations are concentrated, are 
moderate in the short term due to weakened consumer 
spending. Economic conditions and seasonal factors have 
little influence on employment patterns. The incidence of 
part-time work increased slightly over a 10-year period and 
was recorded at 12% in 1981. 


Earnings 


Wages in this occupation are negotiated through the col- 
lective bargaining process. Approximately 4,950 broad- 
casting employees and free-lances are represented by the 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (NABET) Union. The following table shows 1986 
minimum hourly rates of pay for free-lance technicians and 
operators. 


Post Production Sound Mixer $24.50 
Sound Assistant/Boom Operator 20.50 
Sound Editor (Features) 24.50 
Switcher 20.50 
Video Operator/VTR Operator 20.50 
VTR Editor (Production) 22.50 
Telecine Operator {Oo 


The National Graduate Survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $15,011 for 1982 community college 
graduates who had been working in this occupation two 
years. 
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Photographic Processing Occupations 


Employment Trends and Projections 


Employment Average Annual Growth Rate (%) 
1981 1986 1995 1971-81 1981-86 1987-95 
— 
This Occupation 7,400 9,000 10,600 a 3.9 1 
All Occupations ou ial L3 
Job Openings 
This Occupation All Occupations 
1987-95 % of 1987 Jobs % of 1987 Jobs 
= 
Net New Job Openings 1,300 14.3 eg ] 
Replacement Openings 2,800 29.6 49,2 
Total Job Openings 4,100 43.9 60.3 


CENSUS - 1971 and 1981 (%) 


SEX AGE 
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1971 UA. All occupations 
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1981 CENSUS - Main Industries of Employment (%) 


Trade (5) 
— Retail Trade (4) 
—~ Wholesale Trade (2) 


Services (69) 

— Misc Services (53) 
— Recreation (4) 

~ Hospitals (4) 


Manufacturing (19) 
~ Printing+ Publishing (13) 
- Misc Manufacturing (4) 


Geographic Distribution of Employment — 1981 (%) 


Newfoundland 1.4 Ontario 43.8 
Prince Edward Island 0.7 Manitoba Bod 
Nova Scotia Do Saskatchewan Ball 
New Brunswick 1.6 Alberta 9.4 
Quebec 172d British Columbia 14.7 


Potential Supply from Post-Secondary Ed. System 


Annual % 
Average _ Distribution 
Post-Secondary Education System 
~ College (1981-86) 109 86.5 
- University (1981-86) i BAG 
Trade Vocational 
Schools (1983/84 only) 10 ree, 
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Photographic Processing Occupations 


Job Environment 


This classification includes processors of both still and 
motion-picture film, such as colour photo printers, en- 
largers and film and photograph developers. The work 
environment ranges from mass processing retail outlets to 
specialized custom photo labs. In the latter case, the per- 
sonnel is highly skilled and experienced. In all environ- 
ments, there is some exposure to toxicity and fumes. New 
techniques used by photo processors include the laser 
removal of unwanted details from photographs and laser 
enhancement of photos reproduced from transparencies. 


Educational Background and Skills 


There are two ways of acquiring the skills necessary 
to obtain employment in this occupational group. The tra- 
ditional method is through an apprenticeship, which 
normally lasts three years and includes some formal 
instruction. Candidates must be at least 16 years old and 
have a minimum of Grade 10. The alternative is to com- 
plete a community college or institute of technology 
program in photography. 


Nature of Supply 


Besides apprentices and post-secondary graduates, other 
people entering the occupation include labour force 
re-entrants and immigrants. Preliminary estimates of inter- 
occupational mobility indicate that the flow of people out 
of this occupational group to related ones will marginally 
exceed the flow into the field from other occupations. This 
suggests that many people enter these occupations at the 
beginning of their careers. 


As of 1981, the number of women in this occupational 
group was slightly greater than the number of men. The 
average age (31) as well as the age structure have remained 
relatively stable since 1971. 


The average career lasts approximately 30 to 35 years, with 
entry normally occurring between the ages of 20 and 24. 
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Market Conditions and Job Prospects 


Employment for photographic processors is mainly con- 
centrated in the services sectors, and to a minor extent in 
the manufacturing and trade sectors. Based on the out- 
look in these areas, future employment opportunities 
appear to be very favourable. Seasonal factors have little 
influence on employment patterns. The incidence of part- 
time work has nearly doubled in 10 years, and was 
recorded at 15% in 1981. 


Employment growth advanced at a rapid rate in the 1970s 
and 1980s. Current projections indicate employment will 
continue to increase at an above-average rate (14.3%) in 
the forecast period. This means nearly 1,300 new jobs will 
become available for photographic processors over the next 
eight years. Replacement openings (created through retire- 
ment and death) will total 2,800, according to current 
projections. 


Labour market conditions for photographic processors 
have improved in the last several years, although they are 
not as favourable as prior to the 1981-1982 recession. This 
occupational group fared better than most in the labour 
market in 1986, judging by the low estimated unemploy- 
ment rates. 


Technological innovations in photographic processes and 
equipment have increased the skill requirements in these 
occupations over the years. 


Earnings 


The earnings of photographic processors vary according 
to experience, qualifications, location and place of employ- 
ment. Estimated hourly wages are $12.00 to $15.00 an 
hour. Reported 1986 earnings for film developers were 
$14.79 an hour and for enlargers, $12.87 an hour. 


The National Graduate survey reported 1984 average 
annual earnings of $12,213 for 1982 community college 
graduates working in these occupations. 
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Index of Occupations by Title 


A 


Accountants, Auditors and Other Financial Officers 
Accounting Clerks 

Actors/Actresses 

Actuaries, Statisticians and Mathematicians 
Administrators in Medicine and Health 
Administrators in Teaching 

Advertising and Illustrating Artists 
Advertising Management Occupations 
Advertising Sales Occupations 

Aerospace Engineers 

Agricultural Engineers 

Agriculturalists and Related Scientists 

Air Pilots, Navigators and Flight Engineers 
Air Transport Operating Support Occupations 
Aircraft Fabricating and Assembling Occupations 
Aircraft Mechanics and Repairers 
Anthropologists 

Architects 

Architectural Technologists and Technicians 
Archival Science Technicians 

Archivists 

Artists, Advertising and Illustrating 

Audio and Speech Therapists 

Audio-Visual Arts. Producers and Directors 
Auditors 


B 


Bank Clerks 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Related Occupations 

Biologists and Related Scientists 

Blasting Occupations 

Boilermakers, Platers and Structural Metal Workers 

Bookkeepers and Accounting Clerks 

Brick and Stone Masons and Tile Setters 

Bus Drivers 

Business and Commercial Machine Mechanics 
and Repairers 

Business Services Sales Occupations 
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Cabinet and Wood Furniture Makers 288 
Camera Operators 156 
Captains and Other Officers, Fishing Vessels 250 
Carpenters and Related Occupations 324 
Cashiers and Tellers 180 
Chefs and Cooks 234 
Chemical Engineers 62 
Chemists 42 
Chiropractors 128 
Choreographers and Dancers 162 
Civil Engineers 64 
Claims Adjusters 200 
Cleaners and Charworkers 244 
Coaches, Trainers and Instructors: 

Sports and Recreation 172 
Commercial Travellers 210 
Communications Equipment Erecting, Installing 

and Repairing 322 
Community College and Vocational School Teachers 118 
Community Planners 70 
Computer Programmers 90 
Concrete Finishing and Related Occupations 328 
Conductors, Composers and Arrangers 160 
Conservators and Archivists 104 
Construction Electricians and Repairers 318 
Construction, Insulation Occupations 334 
Construction Machinery Mechanics and Repairers 300 
Construction Management Occupations 26 
Crop Farmers 246 


D 


Dancers 162 
Data-Processing Equipment Operators “188 
Data-Processing Operator Supervisors 186 
Deck Officers 350 
Dental Hygienists, Dental Assistants 150 
Dental Laboratory Technicians 150 


Dentists eye! 
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Denturists 150 
Designers, Product and Interior £52 
Detectives, Government 228 
Dietitians and Nutritionists 140 
Dispensing Opticians 144 
Draughting Occupations 84 
Dressmakers 292 


E 


Economists uP 
Editors 168 
Educational and Vocational Counsellors 108 
Electrical and Rel. Equipment Installing 

and Repairing 280 
Electrical Engineers 66 
Electrical Power Equipment Inspection Occupations B22 
Electrical Power Line Workers and Related Occupations 316 
Electricians, Construction 318 
Electronic and Electrical Equipment Inspectors 284 
Electronic and Rel. Equipment Installing and Repairing 282 
Elementary and Kindergarten Teachers 114 
Embalmers 238 
Engineering Officers, Ship hey 
Engineering Technologists and Technicians 86 
Engineers, Aerospace 80 
Engineers, Agricultural 70 
Engineers, Chemical 62 
Engineers, Civil 64 
Engineers, Electrical and Electronic 66 
Engineers, Flight 344 
Engineers, Industrial 68 
Engineers, Mechanical Ue) 
Engineers, Metallurgical 74 
Engineers, Mining 76 
Engineers, Petroluem 78 
Engineers, Professional 70 


Excavating, Grading and Related Occupations 
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Farm and Construction Machinery Mechanics 


and Repairers 300 
Farm Management Occupations 28 
Farmers 246 
Finance Clerks 182 
Financial Management Occupations 14 
Financial Officers 32 
Fire-Fighting Occupations 226 
Fishing Vessel Captains 250 
Flight Engineers 344 
Food and Beverage Serving Occupations 236 
Freight Agents 202 
Funeral Directors, Embalmers and Related Occupations 238 
Fur Pattern Making and Cutting Occupations 290 


G 


General Managers and Other Senior Officials + 
General Office Clerks 204 
Geologists 44 
Glaziers 342 
Government Inspectors and Regulatory Officers 2, 
Government Police Officers and Detectives 228 
Guards and Related Security Occupations 230 


H 


Hairdressers 240 


I 


Industrial Engineers 68 
Industrial, Farm and Construction Machinery 
Mechanics and Industrial Relations 
Management Occupations 16 
Inspecting Occupations: Electrical Power, Lighting 
and Wire Communications Equipment Erecting, 
Installing and Repairing O22 


a 
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Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling: 


Electronic and Electrical Equipment 284 
Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling: 

Metal Products 278 
Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling: 

Metal Shaping PVP) 
Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling: 

Metal Machining 266 
Inspectors and Regulatory Officers 38 
Inspectors and Regulatory Officers, Government y} 
Insulating Occupations, Construction 334 
Insurance, Bank and Other Finance Clerks 182 
Insurance Sales Occupations 216 
Interior Designers 152 
Interpreters and Translators 170 
J 
Janitors, Charworkers and Cleaners 244 
Jewellery and Silverware Making and Repairing 

Occupations 310 
L 
Lawyers and Notaries 102 
Leather Pattern Making and Cutting Occupations 290 
Librarians, Archivists and Conservators 104 
Library Technicians 106 
Life Sciences Occupations 58 
Life Sciences Technologists and Technicians 56 
Lighting Equipment Inspection Occupations 322 
Livestock Farmers 246 
Locomotive Operating Occupations 348 


Log Inspecting, Grading, Scaling and Related 
Occupations 252 
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Machinist and Machine Tool Setting-Up Occupations 


Mail and Postal Clerks 


Management and Administration Occupations 
Management, Financial Occupations 


Management Occupations, 
Management Occupations, 
Management Occupations, 


Engineering 


Management Occupations, 


Relations 


Management Occupations, 
Management Occupations, 
Management Occupations, 
Management Occupations, 
Management Occupations, 


Related Fields 
Management Occupations 

Communications 
Marine Craft Making and 


Construction Operations 
Farm 
Natural Sciences and 


Personnel and Industrial 


Production 
Purchasing 

Sales and Advertising 
Services 

Social Sciences and 


, Transport and 


Repairing Occupations 


Mathematicians, Statisticians and Actuaries 


Mechanical Engineers 
Mechanics and Repairers, 
Mechanics and Repairers, 
Commercial Machines 
Mechanics and Repairers, 
Machinery 
Mechanics and Repairers, 
Mechanics and Repairers, 
Mechanics and Repairers, 
Mechanics and Repairers, 


Aircraft 
Business and 


Farm and Construction 


Motor Vehicles 

Other 

Precision Instruments 
Rail Transport Equipment 


Medical Laboratory Technologists and Technicians 
Medicine and Health Administrators 
Metal Machining Inspecting Occupations 


Metallurgical Engineers 
Meteorologists 

Mining Engineers 
Ministers of Religion 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairers 


Moulding, Coremaking and Metal Casting Occupations 


Museum Technicians 


Music and Musical Entertainment Occupations 


Musicians and Singers 
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Natural Sciences and Engineering Management 
Occupations 

Navigators and Flight Engineers 

Notaries and Lawyers 

Nursery and Related Workers 

Nurses, Registered, Graduate and Nurses-in-Training 

Nursing Assistants, Registered 

Nursing Attendants 

Nutritionists 


O 


Occupational Therapists 

Opticians, Dispensing 

Optometrists 

Orderlies 

Organization and Methods Analysts 
Osteopaths and Chiropractors 


P 


Painters, Paperhangers and Related Occupations 

Pattern Making, Marking and Cutting: Textile, 
Fur, Leather 

Performing Arts, Producers and Directors 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Management 
Occupations 

Personnel and Related Officers 

Petroleum Engineers 

Pharmacists . 

Photoengraving and Related Occupations 

Photographers and Camera Operators 

Photographic Processing Occupations 

Physical Sciences Technologists and Technicians 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Physicists 

Physiotherapists 

Pipefitting, Plumbing and Related Occupations 

Plasterers and Related Occupations 
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Plumbing 340 
Police Officers and Detectives, Government 228 
Power Station Operators 362 
Precision Instrument Mechanics and Repairers 306 
Printing Press Occupations 358 
Producers and Directors, Performing and Audio-Visual 

Arts 158 
Product and Interior Designers b52 
Production Clerks 190 
Production Management Occupations 24 
Professional Engineers 70 
Psychologists 96 
Purchasing Management Occupations 20 
Purchasing Officers and Buyers, Except Wholesale 

and Retail Trade 36 


R 


Radio and Television Announcers 166 
Radio and Television Broadcasting Equipment Operators 366 
Radio and Television Repairers 286 
Radiological Technologists and Technicians 146 
Rail Transport Equipment Mechanics and Repairers 298 
Real Estate Sales Occupations 218 
Receptionists and Information Clerks 196 
Registered Nursing Assistants 134 
Repairers 300 
Rock and Soil Drilling Occupations 256 
Roofing, Waterproofing and Related Occupations 336 
Rotary Well-Drilling and Related Occupations 254 


S 


Sales Agents and Traders, Securities 220 
Sales and Advertising Management Occupations 18 
Sales Clerks and Salespersons, Commodities 212 
Sales Occupations, Advertising 222 
Sales Occupations, Business Services 224 
Sales Occupations, Commodities, Supervisors 206 


Sales Occupations, Insurance 216 
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Sales Occupations, Real Estate 218 
Sales Occupations, Services, Supervisors 214 
Secondary School Teachers 116 
Secretaries and Stenographers 174 
Securities Sales Agents and Traders 220 
Security Guards 230 
Services Management Occupations 2) 
Sheet Metal Workers 268 
Ship Engineers Bey 
Shipping and Receiving Clerks 12 
Singers 160 
Social Sciences Management Occupations 8 
Social Workers 98 
Sociologists, Anthropologists and Rel. Social 

Scientists 94 
Sound and Video Recording Equipment Operators 368 
Speech Therapists 136 
Sports and Recreation, Coaches and Instructors 1/2 
Stationary Engine and Utilities Equipment Operating 

and Related Occupations 364 
Statistical Clerks 184 
Statisticians, Actuaries and Mathematicians 88 
Stock Clerks and Related Occupations 194 
Stone Masons 326 
Structural Metal Erectors 340 
Supervisors: Food and Beverage Preparation and 

Rel. Services 2o2 
Supervisors: Office Machine and Data-Processing 

Operators 186 
Supervisors: Sales Occupations, Commodities 206 
Supervisors: Sales Occupations, Services "214 
Surgeons 122 
Surveyors 82 
Systems Analysts, Computer Programmers and 

Rel. Occupations 90 


T 


Tailors and Dressmakers 292 
Teachers, Community College and Vocational School 118 
Teachers, Elementary and Kindergarten 114 
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Teachers of Exceptional Students 120 
Teachers, Secondary 116 
Teachers, University ey 
Teaching Administrators 10 
Technical Sales Occupations and Related Advisors 208 
Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival Sciences 106 
Television and Radio Announcers 166 
Television and Radio Broadcasting Equipment Operators 366 
Television and Radio Repairers 286 
Tellers and Cashiers 180 
Textile Pattern Making and Cutting Occupations 290 
Tile Setters, Brick and Stone Masons 326 
Tool and Die Making Occupations 262 
Translators and Interpreters 170 
Transport and Communications, Management 

Occupations 30 
Travel and Related Attendants, Except Food and 

Beverage 242 
Travel Clerks, Ticket, Station and Freight Agents 202 
Truck Drivers 356 
Typists and Clerk-Typists 176 


U 


University Teachers 1 


Vv 


Veterinarians 126 
Video Recording Equipment Operators 368 
Vocational Counsellors 108 


WwW 


Watch and Clock Repairers 304 
Welding and Flame Cutting Occupations 270 
Welfare and Community Services Occupations 100 
Wire Communications and Rel. Equipment Installing 

and Repairing 320 
Wire Communications Inspection Occupations Dee 
Wood Furniture Makers 288 


Writers and Editors 168 


a 
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Index of Occupations by Classification Number 


1116 Inspectors and Regulatory Officers, Government 2 
1130 General Managers and Other Senior Officials 4 
1131 Management Occupations, Natural Sciences and 

Engineering 6 
1132 Management Occupations, Social Sciences and 

Related Fields 8 
1133 Administrators in Teaching 10 
1134 Administrators in Medicine and Health 1. 
1135 Financial Management Occupations 14 
1136 Personnel and Industrial Relations Management 

Occupations 16 
1137 Sales and Advertising Management Occupations 18 
1141 Purchasing Management Occupations 20 
1142 Services Management Occupations DY) 
1143 Production Management Occupations 24 
1145 Management Occupations, Construction 

Operations 26 
1146 Farm Management Occupations 28 
1147 Management Occupations, Transport and 

Communications Operations 30 
1171 Accountants, Auditors and Other 

Financial Officers 32 
1173 Organization and Methods Analysts 68 
1174 Personnel and Related Officers 34 
1175 Purchasing Officers and Buyers, Except 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 36 
1176 Inspectors and Regulatory Officers 38 
1179 Occupations Related to Management and 

Administration AQ 
2111 Chemists 42 
2112 Geologists 44 
2113 Physicists 46 
2114 Meteorologists 48 
2117 Physical Sciences Technologists and Technicians 50 
2131 Agriculturalists and Related Scientists D2 
2133 Biologists and Related Scientists 54 
2135 Life Sciences Technologists and Technicians 56 
2139 Occupations in Life Sciences 58 
2141 Architects 60 
2142 Chemical Engineers 62 
2143 Civil Engineers 64 


2144 Electrical Engineers 66 
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2145 
2146 
2147 
Pika 
2153 
2154 
2155 
DTS) 
Paso) 
2161 
2163 
2164 
2165 
O13] 
2183 


Doll 
2513 


2315 
2331 
2333 
2343 
2351 
2353 


2391 
2511 
2711 
2731 
2/20 
279I 


B95 


old 
OLTS 
pilD 
oi 1/ 
ols 


D132 
3134 


Industrial Engineers 

Agricultural Engineers 

Mechanical Engineers 

Metallurgical Engineers 

Mining Engineers 

Petroleum Engineers 

Aerospace Engineers 

Community Planners 

Professional Engineers 

Surveyors 

Draughting Occupations 

Architectural Technologists and Technicians 

Engineering Technologists and Technicians 

Mathematicians, Statisticians and Actuaries 

Systems Analysts, Computer Programmers and 
Related Occupations 

Economists 

Sociologists, Anthropologists and Related Social 
Scientists 

Psychologists 

Social Workers 

Occupations in Welfare and Community Services 

Lawyers and Notaries 

Librarians, Archivists and Conservators 

Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival 
Sciences 

Educational and Vocational Counsellors 

Ministers of Religion 

University Teachers 

Elementary and Kindergarten Teachers 

Secondary School Teachers 

Community College and Vocational School 
Teachers 

Teachers of Exceptional Students 


Physicians and Surgeons 

Dentists 

Veterinarians 

Osteopaths and Chiropractors 

Nurses, Registered, Graduate and 
Nurses-in-Training 

Orderlies 

Registered Nursing Assistants 


en 
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3135 Nursing Attendants 132 
3136 Audio and Speech Therapists 136 
3137 Physiotherapists 136 
3138 Occupational Therapists 136 
3151 Pharmacists 138 
3152 Dietitians and Nutritionists 140 
3153 Optometrists 142 
3154 Dispensing Opticians 144 
3155 Radiological Technologists and Technicians 146 
3156 Medical Laboratory Technologists and Technicians 148 
5157 Dentunists 150 
3158 Dental Hygienists, Dental Assistants 150 
3161 Dental Laboratory Technicians 150 
3313 Product and Interior Designers 152 
3314 Advertising and Illustrating Artists 154 
3315 Photographers and Camera Operators 156 
3330 Producers and Directors, Performing and 

Audio-Visual Arts 158 
3331 Conductors, Composers and Arrangers 160 
3332 Musicians and Singers 160 
3333 Occupations Related to Music and Musical 

Entertainment 160 
3334 Choreographers and Dancers 162 
3335 Actors/Actresses 164 
3337 Radio and Television Announcers 166 
3351 Writers and Editors 168 
3355 Translators and Interpreters 170 
3370 Coaches, Trainers and Instructors: 

Sports and Recreation 172 
4111 Secretaries and Stenographers 174 
4113 Typists and Clerk-Typists 176 
4131 Bookkeepers and Accounting Clerks 178 
4133 Cashiers and Tellers 180 
4135 Insurance, Bank and Other Finance Clerks 182 
4137 Statistical Clerks 184 


4140 Supervisors: Office Machine and 
Electronic Data-Processing Equipment 


Operators 186 
4143 Electronic Data-Processing Equipment Operators 188 
4151 Production Clerks 190 
4153 Shipping and Receiving Clerks 192 


4155 Stock Clerks and Related Occupations 194 
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4171 
4173 
4192 
4193 
4197 


5130 
D3 
eh ie®, 
5135 
5170 
171 
172 
OLS 
5174 
177 


6111 
6112 
G15 
6120 


6121 
6125 
6141 


6143 
6145 


6191 


FUL3 
~ALS 
7aA9 
7195 
Foul. 
FOA6 


a 
PIAS 
PIAS 


Receptionists and Information Clerks 

Mail and Postal Clerks 

Claims Adjusters 

Travel Clerks, Ticket, Station and Freight Agents 
General Office Clerks 


Supervisors: Sales Occupations, Commodities 
Technical Sales Occupations and Related Advisors 
Commercial Travellers 

Sales Clerks and Salespersons, Commodities 
Supervisors: Sales Occupations, Services 
Insurance Sales Occupations 

Real Estate Sales Occupations 

Sales Agents and Traders, Securities 

Advertising Sales Occupations 

Business Services Sales Occupations 


Fire-Fighting Occupations 

Police Officers and Detectives, Government 

Guards and Related Security Occupations 

Supervisors: Food and Beverage Preparation 
and Related Service Occupations 

Chefs and Cooks 

Food and Beverage Serving Occupations 

Funeral Directors, Embalmers and Related 
Occupations 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Related Occupations 

Travel and Related Attendants, Except Food 
and Beverage 

Janitors, Charworkers and Cleaners 


Livestock Farmers 

Crop Farmers 

Farmers 

Nursery and Related Workers 

Captains and Other Officers, Fishing Vessels 

Log Inspecting, Grading, Scaling and Related 
Occupations 

Rotary Well-Drilling and Related Occupations 

Rock and Soil Drilling Occupations 

Blasting Occupations 


196 
198 
200 
202 
204 


206 
208 
210 
212 
214 
216 
218 
220 
222 
224 


226 
228 
230 


232 
234 
236 


238 
240 


242 
244 


246 
246 
246 
248 
250 


252 
254 
256 
258 
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8137 Moulding, Coremaking and Metal Casting 


Occupations 260 
8311 Tool and Die Making Occupations 262 
8313 Machinist and Machine Tool Setting-Up 

Occupations 264 
8316 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 

Occupations: Metal Machining 266 
8333 Sheet Metal Workers 268 
8335 Welding and Flame Cutting Occupations 279 


8336 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occupations: Metal Shaping and Forming, 


Except Machining 212 

8337 Boilermakers, Platers and Structural 
Metal Workers 274 
8515 Aircraft Fabricating and Assembling Occupations 276 


8526 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occupations: Fabricating and Assembling 


Metal Products 278 

8533 Electrical and Related Equipment Installing 
and Repairing Occupations 280 

8535 Electronic and Related Equipment Installing 
and Repairing Occupations 282 


8536 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occupations: Fabricating, Assembling, 
Installing and Repairing Electrical, 


Electronic and Related Equipment 284 
8537 Radio and Television Repairers 286 
8541 Cabinet and Wood Furniture Makers 288 


8551 Pattern Making, Marking and Cutting 
Occupations: Textile, Fur and Leather 


Products 290 

8553 Tailors and Dressmakers 292 
8581 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairers 294 
8582 Aircraft Mechanics and Repairers 296 
8583 Rail Transport Equipment Mechanics and 

Repairers Pye: 
8584 Industrial, Farm and Construction Machinery 

Mechanics and Repairers 300 
8585 Business and Commercial Machine Mechanics and 

Repairers 302 
8587 Watch and Clock Repairers 304 
8588 Precision Instrument Mechanics and Repairers 306 


8589 Other Mechanics and Repairers 308 
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8592 


8711 
S751 


8733 
8735 


8736 


8781 
8782 
8783 
8784 
8785 
8786 
8787 
8791 
8793 
8795 


Oisiel 
9113 
OTS 1 
sMkeyl 
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OMT: 
IL) 
ese, 
Jo bo) 
9531 
9539 


aja 


9995 


9591 


Jewellery and Silverware Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repairing Occupations 

Marine Craft Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repairing Occupations 

Excavating, Grading and Related Occupations 

Electrical Power Line Workers and Related 
Occupations 

Construction Electricians and Repairers 

Wire Communications Occupations and Related 
Equipment Installing and Repairing 

Occupations 

Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 

Occupations: Electrical Power, Lighting and 
Wire Communications Equipment Erecting, 
Installing and Repairing 

Carpenters and Related Occupations 

Brick and Stone Masons and Tile Setters 

Concrete Finishing and Related Occupations 

Plasterers and Related Occupations 

Painters, Paperhangers and Related Occupations 

Insulating Occupations, Construction 

Roofing, Waterproofing and Related Occupations 

Pipefitting, Plumbing and Related Occupations 

Structural Metal Erectors 

Glaziers 


Air Pilots, Navigators and Flight Engineers 

Air Transport Operating Support Occupations 

Locomotive Operating Occupations 

Deck Officers 

Engineering Officers, Ship 

Bus Drivers 

Truck Drivers 

Printing Press Occupations 

Photoengraving and Related Occupations 

Power Station Operators 

Stationary Engine and Utilities Equipment 
Operating and Related Occupations 

Radio and Television Broadcasting Equipment 
Operators 

Sound and Video Recording and Reproduction 
Equipment Operators 

Photographic Processing Occupations 
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